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PREFACE 

J T is hoped that the present selection of critical 
essays wil! be found conipielicnsivc enough to 
enable the teadcr to follow the mam movements and 
counter-movements of English critical thought from 
the Renaissance to the Revival of Romanticism. 
Except m the few cases indicated, the texts have been 
given in full. But m order to avoid placing un- 
necessary difficulties in the way of readers unfamiliar 
with early English spelling and punctuation, the 
practice of modem editors of Shakespeare has been 
followed: the spelling has been modcriiiicd through- 
out, and the punccuation brought into closer con- 
formity with modern usage. 


E. D. J. 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 
AN APOLOGY FOR POETRY 
[1595] 

W PIEN the right virtuous Edward Wotton and I 
were at the Emperor’s Court tr^ether, we gave 
ourselves to learn hoisemanslup ofjobn Pietro Pugii- 
ano, one that witli great commendation had the place 
of an esquire in his stable. And he, according to the 
fertileness of the Italian wit, did not only afford us the 
demonstration of* his practice, but sought to enrich 
our mmds with the contemplations therein which he 
thought most precious. But with none I remembfiP 
mine cars were at any time more loadcn, tlian when 
(either angered with slow payment, or moved with 
our Icarner-likc admiration) he exercised his speech in 
the praise of his faculty. He said, soldiers were the 
noblest estate of mankind, and horsemen the noblest 
of soldiers. He said they were the masters of war and 
ornaments of peace; speedy goen and strong abiders; 
triumphers both m camps and courts. Nay, to so un* 
believed a point he proceeded, as that no earthly thing 
bred such wonder to a prince as to be a good hone* 
man. Skill of government was but a pedantena m com- 
parison. Then would he add certain praises, by telling 
what a peerless beast a liorse was, the only serviceable 
courtier without flattery, the beast of most beauty, 
faithfulness, courage, and such more, tlia^ if I had not 
been a piece of a logician before 1 came to him, I think 
he would have persuaded me to have wished myself 
a horse. But thus mucli at least with hia no few 
words he drove into rap, tbatsclf-lovcis better than any 
gilding to make that seem gorgeous wherein ourselves 
are parties. 

Wherein, if Pugliano’s strong affection and weak 
arguments will not satisfy you, I will give you a nearer 
240 » 
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sample of mysdf, who (I know not by what mis< 
chdiicc) m th( my not old years and idlest times 
having dipped into the title of a poet, am provoked to 
say Hornoihiiig unto you in the delencc of that my un- 
til t-ted vocation, which il I handle with more good 
wdl than good itasons, bear with me, J»mce the scholar 
IS to be ii.iidoni d that foUoweth tlic steps of his master. 
And I ct 1 must say that, as 1 have just cause to make 
a pitilu! drtence of poor Poetry, which from almost the 
higheitcacimatiott of Icarnmg is fallen to be the laugh- 
ing-ntotk of children, so have I need to bring some 
more availaljte piools, since the former is by no man 
baired ot ius deserved credit, the silly latter hath had 
ev cn the names of philosophers used to the defacing of 
It, \ irti gicit danger of cml wai among the Muses 
An I hrst, truly, to all them that professing learning 
inveigh against Poetry may jusdy be objected, that 
tlicv go \ery near to ungratefulness, to seek to deface 
taac sshiLh, in the noblest nations and languages that 
are 1 noun, iiath been the first hght-giver to ignorance, 
aiid tirst nurse, whose milk by little and Utile enabled 
them to feed aiftenvards of tougher knowledges. And 
will they now play the hedgehog that, being received 
into the den, droie out his host, or rather the vipers, 
mat with Uieir birth kill their paients**' Eet learned 
Greece in any of her manifold sciences be able to show 
me one book before Musacus, Homer, and Hesiod, all 
three nothing else but poets Nay, let any history be 
brought that can say any writers were there before 
them, if they weic not men of the same skill, as Or- 
pheus, I mus, and some other aie named, who, having 
been the first ot that country that made pens deliverers 
ol their knowh tlgc to their posterity, may justly chal- 
li ugr to he t .illf d their fatlicis m leanung, fur not only 
u» tmir they hail this pnonty (although in itself anti- 
quity lie venerable) but went before tlian, as causes to 
duw ^viili the ir cliamiing sweetness the wild untamed 
wits to an admiration of knowledge, so, as Amphion 
was said to move stones widi his poetry to build 
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Ttiebcs, and Orpheus to be listened to by beasts— in- 
deed stony and beastly people So among the Romans 
were Liviiis Andronicus, and Ennius, So in the Italian 
language the iiist that made it aspire to be a treasure- 
house ot Science wetc the poets Dante, Boccaccio, and 
Petrarch, So m our English wet cGowci and Chaucer, 
after whom, encouraged and dehgiited with then ex- 
cellent fore-going, others have followed, to beautify 
our mother tongue, as well in the same kind as in 
other arts, 

This did so notably show itself, that the philo- 
sophers of Greece durst not a long time appear to the 
woild but under the masks of poets. So Thales, Em- 
pedocles, and Paiincnidcs sang their natural philo- 
sophy in verses; so did Pvdiagoras and Phocvlidci 
their moral counsels; so didTyrtacus in war matters, 
and Solon in matters of policy: or ratlicr, they, being 
poets, did exercise their delightful vein in those points 
of highest knowledge, which before them lay hid to 
tlie woild, For that wise Solon was directly a poet it is 
marufest, having written in verse the notable fable of 
the Atlantic Island, ivhich was continued by Plato. 
And truly, even Plato, whosoever well considercth 
shall find that in the body of his work, though the in- 
side and strength were Philosophy, the akm as it were 
and beauty depended most of Poetry for all standeth 
upon dialogues, wherein he feigneth many honest 
burgesses of Athens to speak of such matters, that, if 
they had been set on the rack, they would never have 
confessed them, besides his poetical describing the 
circumstanccb of their meetings, as the well ordering 
of a banquet, the delicacy ot a walk, with mteiiacmg 
mere tales, as Gyges’ Ring, and oUicn, which who 
kiiowcth not to be floweis of poetry did never walk 
into Apollo’s garden. 

And even histonographen (although their lips 
sound of things done, and verity be wutten m their 
foreheads) have been glad to hot row both fasluon and 
pel chance weight of pocte. So Heiodotus entitled his 
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history by tlic name of the nme Muses ; and both he 
and all the rest that followed him either stole or 
usurped of Poetry their passionate describing of 
passions, the many parttculai itics of battles, which no 
man could afihni, oi, if that be denied me, long ora- 
tions put in the mouths of great kings and captains, 
which it is certain tliey never pronounced. So that, 
truly, neither philosopher nor historiographer could 
at the first have entered into thegates of popular judge- 
ments, if tlicy had not taken a great passport ofPoetiy, 
which m all nations at ilm day, whore kaining 
flaurisheth not, is plain to be seen, in all which they 
have some feeling of Poetry. 

In Turkey, besides their law-giving divinw, they 
have* no other writers but poets. In our neighbour 
country Ireland, where truly learning goeth very bare, 
yet are their poets held m a devout reverence. Even 
among the most barbarous and simple Indians 
where no writing is, yet have they their poets, who 
make and singsongs, which they call both of 
their ancestors’ deeds and praises of their gods — a suffi- 
cient probability that, if ever learning come among 
tliem, it muse be by having their hard dull wits 
softened and sharpened with the sweet delights of 
Poetry. For until they find a pleasuie in the exercises 
of the mind, great promises of much knowledge will 
little pcisuadc them that know not the fruits of know- 
ledge. In Wales, the true remnant of the ancient 
Priions, as there are good authorities to show the long 
lime they bad poets, which they called bards, so 
tlirough all the conquests of Romans, Saxons, Danes, 
and Noiinans, some of whom did seek to ruin all 
memory of learning from among them, yet do their 
poets, even to tliis day, last; so as it h not more notable 
in soon beginning than in lor^ continuing. But since 
the authors of most of our sciences were the Romans, 
and licfore them tlic Greeks, let us a little stand upon 
their anthorUics, but even so far as to sec what names 
liicy liavc given unto this now scorned skill. 
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Among the Romans a poet was called Vate^, which 
Is as much as a diviner, forescer, or piophet, as by hia 
conjoined words mtictmum and valiciMn is manifest : so 
heavenly a title did that excellent people bestow upon 
this heart-ravishing knowledge. And so far were they 
carried into tiic admiration thereof, that they thought 
in tlie chanccablc hitting upon any such veises great 
foietokcns of their following fortunes were placed, 
Wliereupon grew the word ol Sorles Vtr^thamef when, 
by sudden opening Virgil’s book, they lighted upon 
any verse of bs making: whereof the histoiies of the 
emperors’ fives are full, as of Albinus, the governor of 
our island, who m bis cluldhood met with this verse, 

Ama mm capio m sat ralmis m armir, ' 

and in his age performed it: which, although it were 
a very vain and godless superstition, as also it was to 
think that spiiits were commanded by such verses — 
whereupon this word charms, derived of camtna, 
corncth— so yetserveth it to show the great rcveience 
those wits were held in. And aliogcliier not with- 
out ground, since both the Oracles of Delphos and 
Sibylla’s piophedcs were wholly delivcicd m verses. 
For that same exquisite observing of number and 
ojeasur'S h u'csrda, and shat high fiying libt} iy cf con- 
ceit proper to the poet, did seem to have some divine 
force in it. 

And may not I presume a litdc further, to show the 
reasonableness of this word Fates, and say that the 
holy David’s Psalms arc a divine poem? If I do, I 
shall not do it without the testimony of great learned 
men, both ancient and modern. But even the name 
Psalms will speak for me, which, being intei-preted, a 
nothing but bongs; then that it is fully written in 
metre, as all leamed Hebricians agree, although the 
rules be not yet fully found; lastly and principally, hia 
handling his prophecy, which u merely poetical. For 
what else is the awaking his musical instruments, 
die often and free changing of persons, his notable 
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promlxpio!, when he male* you, as it were, sec God 
coming in His majesty, his telling of the beasts’ joyful- 
nessj and hills’ leaping, but a heavenly poesy, wherein 
almost he showeth himself a pa^ionate lover of that 
unspeakable and cverlastmg beauty to be seen by the 
eyes of the mind, only cleared by faith? But truly now 
having named him, I fear me I seem to profane that 
holy name, applying it to Poetry, which is among us 
thrown down to so ridiculous an estimation But they 
tliat with quiet judgements will look a little deeper 
into It, shall find the end and working of it such, as, 
being rightly applied, deserveth not to be scouiged 
out of the Cliui'ch of God. 

But now, let us sec how the Greeks named it, and 
^they deemed of it The Greeks called him ‘a 
poet’, which name hadi, as the most excellent, gone 
througli other languages It cometh of this word 
Poiiin, which is ‘to make’ wherein, I know not whether 
by luck or ivisdom, we Englishmen have met with the 
Greeks in calling him ‘a makei’ which name, how 
higli and incomparable a title it is, I bad ratlier were 
known by marking the scope of other sciences than by 
my partial allegation. 

There is no art delivered to mankind that hath not 
the works of Nature for his principal object, without 
which they could not consist, and on which they so 
depend, as they become actors and players, as it were, 
of what Nature will have set forth. So doth the astro- 
nomer look upon the stars, and, by that he sceth, 
ietteth down what order Nature hath taken therein. 
So do the gcometncian and arithmetician in tlieir 
diverse sorts of quantities So doth the musician in 
times tell \ou which by nature agree, which not 1 he 
natural philosopher thereon hath his name, and the 
moral philosopher standeth upon the naturd virtues, 
vices, anil passions of man, and ‘follow Nature’ (saith 
he) ‘therein, and thou shalt not en'*. The lawyer 
saith what men have determined; the historian what 
men have done. The gtammanan speaketh only of 
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the rules of speech, and the rhetonaan and logician, 
considering what in Nature will soonest prove and 
persuade, thereon give artifiaal lules, which still are 
compassed within the circle of a question according 
to the proposed matter. The physician wcigheth the 
nature of a man’s body, and the nature of things help- 
ful or hurtful unto it And tlie metaphysic, though it 
be in the second and abstract notions, and theufoie 
be counted supcrnatuial, yet doth he indeed build 
upon the depth of Nature Only the poet, disdaining 
to be tied to any such subjection, lifted up with the 
vigour of his own invention, doth grow in effect 
another nature, in making things either better than 
Nature bungeth forth, or, quite anew, forms such as 
never were in Nature, as the Heroes, Demigods, Cy^ 
clops, Chimeras, Tunes, and such like so as he gocth 
hand in hand with Nature, not enclosed withm the 
narrow warrant of her gifts, but freely ranging only 
within the zodiac of his own wit 
Nature never set foith the earth in so rich tapestry 
as divers poets have done — neither with pleasant 
rivers, fiuitful trees, sweet-smelling flowers, nor what- 
soever else may make the too much loved earth more 
lovely. Her world is brazen, the poets only deliver a 
golden But let those tilings alone, and go to man — 
ftr whom as the other things arc, so iC scemeth m 
him her uttermost cunning is employed — and know 
whether she have brought forth so true a lover as 
Theagenes, so constant a friend as Pylade^i, so valiant 
a roan as Oilando, so right a prince as Xenophon’s 
Cyrus, so cxcellenta man every way aiVit giTs Aeneas. 
Neither let this be jestingly conceived, because the 
works of the one be essential, the other in imitation or 
fiction, for any understanding knowelh tlie skill of the 
artificer standeth in that idea or forcconceit ol the 
work, and not m the work itself And that the poet 
hath that idea is manifist, by delivering thf m. forth m 
such excellency as he bath imagined them. Whuh 
dtlivenng forth also is not wholly imaginative, as we 
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arc wont to say by them that build castles in the air: 
but so far substantially it worketh, not only to make 
a Clytus, which had been but a particular excellency, 
as Nature might have done, but to bestow a Gyrua 
upon the world, to make many Gyruses, if they will 
learn aright why and how that maker made him. 

Neither let it he deemed too saucy a comparison 
to balance the highest point of man’s wit with the 
clhfjicy of Nature; but rather give right honour to 
the heavenly Maker of that maker, who, having made 
man to His own likent-jis, set him beyond and over all 
the works of thatsccond nature; which in nothing he 
showecii so much as m Poetry, when witli die force of 
a divine breath He bringeth things forth far surpassing 
jjer doings, with no small argument to the incredulous 
of that first accursed fall of Adam, since our erected 
wit maketh us know what perfection is, and yet our 
inlcrted will keepeth us from reaching unto it. But 
these ailments will by few be understood, and by 
fewer granted. Thus much (I hope) will be given me, 
that the Greeks with some probability of reason gave 
him the name above all names of learning, Now let us 
go to a more ordinary opening of him, that the truth 
may be more palpable; and so I hope, though we get 
not 80 unmatchecl a praise as the etymology of his 
names will grant, yet his very description, which no 
man will deny, shall not justly be barred from a prin- 
cipal rommimdation. 

Poesv therefore is an art of imitation, for so Aristotle 
trrinrth it m hU word Mimesis, that is to say, a repre- 
senting, countcriciting, or figuring forth — to speak 
niftapiioncally, a speaking picture; with this end, to 
teach and delight. Of this have been three several 
kinih. 

I'hc rhief, both in antiquity and excellency, were 
they that did imitate the inconceivable excellencies of 
G«xl, Such were David in his Psalms; Solomon in 
his Song of Songi, in hii Ecclesiastes, and Proverbs; 
hloses and Deborah in their Hymns ; and the writer of 
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Job, which, beside otlier, the learned Emanuel Tre- 
mellius and Franciscua Jumus do entitle the poetical 
pai t of the Scripture. Against tlicse none will speak 
that hath the Holy Ghost m clue holy 1 evei cnce. In 
this kind, though m a full wrong divinity, weie Or- 
pheus, Amphion, Homer in his Hymns, and many 
other, both Greeks and Romans, and this jioesy must 
be used by whoioever will follow St. James’s counsel 
in singing psalms when tliey are merry, and i know is 
used with the fruit of comfoit by some, when, m 
sorrowful pang^ of their death-bringing sins, tliey find 
the consolation of the never-leaving goodness. 

The second kind is of them that deal with matters 
philosophical: either moral, as Tyrtaeus, Phoevlides, 
and Cato; or natural, as Lucietius and Virgil’4^ 
Georgies; or astronomical, as Maniliusand i’ontanusj 
or historical, as Lucan; which who nuslike, the fault is 
in their judgements quite out of taste, and not in the 
sweet food of sweetly uttered knowledge. 

But because tliis second sort is wrapped witliin the 
fold of the proposed subject, and takes not the course 
of his own invention, whether they properly be poets 
or no let giammarians dispute, and go to the third, 
indeed right poets, of whom chiefly this question 
ariseth, betwixt whom and tliesc second is such a kind 
of difference as betwixt the meaner sort of painters, 
who counterfeit only such faces as are set before them, 
and the more excellent, who, having no law but wit, 
bestow lliat in colours upon you which is fittest for the 
eye to sec, as the constant though lamenting look of 
Lucretia, when she punished in herself another’s fault 
(w herein he painteth not Lucretia whom he never saw, 
but pnmteth the outward beauty of such a viitue), 
For these third be they which most pioperly do 
imitate to teach and delight, and to imitate borrow 
nothing of what is, hath been, or shall be , but range, 
only reined with learned disaetion, into the divine 
consideration of what may be, andaliould be. These be 
tliey that, as the first and most noble sort may justly be 
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termed VaUs^ so these arc waited on In the cxcellentest 
lituc'tur^rs and best understandings, with the fore- 
df'-' iili'xl name ot I'oets; for these indeed do merely 
m.dvc to umtate, and imitate both to delight and 
teat h, and delight to niove men to take that goodness 
in hand, wldrh without delight they would fly as from 
a straniyr, atid teat li, to rn.ike them know that good- 
ness wlieieunto tliey arc mowd: which being the 
noblest waifw to whii.h ever any learning was directed, 
yet want there not idle tongues to hark at them. 

'IKfse be subdivided into sundry more special dc- 
nominaticwLs. IJic most notable be the Heroic, Lyric, 
Tragic, Comic, Satiric, Iambic, Elegiac, Pastoral, and 
cerUutv otheis, some of these being termed according 
Jo die matter iliey deal with, some by the sorts of 
verses they liked best to write m; for indeed the 
greatest pait of poets have apparelled their poetical 
imendons in that numbrous kind of writing wfiich is 
called verse — indeed but apparelled, verse being but 
an ornament and no cause to Poetry, since there have 
been many most excellent poets that never versified, 
and now swarm many versifiers diat need never 
answer to the name of poets. For Xenophon, who did 
mutate so excellently as to givcusrj/??Km mti im^ern, ‘the 
portraiture ofajust Empire,’ under name of Cyrus (as 
Cicero saith of him), made herein an absolute heroical 
poem. So did Hcliodoros in his sugared invention of 
that picture oi love in Thcagencs and Chanclea; and 
yet both these writ in prusc: which I speak to show 
that It is not rhyming and versing that maketh a poet 
—no more than a long gown maketh an advocate, 
who tluiu4<h he pleaded in armour should be an 
adv» .we and no suMier. Butitisthatfcignmgnotable 
uii.ii'^is of V ii tues. vices, or what else, with tliat delight- 
toi teaching, which must be the right describing note 
to know a p<H‘t by, although indeed the Senate of 
iVts lutli chcnieu veruC as tlicir fittest raiment, mean- 
my, a; in malti’r they [lasicd all m all, so m manner to 
gu Wyond them— not speaking {tabic talk fashion or 
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like men m a dream) words as they chanceably fall 
from the mouth, but peizing each syllabic of each 
word by just piopoition according to the dignity of 
the subject 

Now therefore it shall not be amiss fiist to weigh 
this latter aoi t of Poetry by hit wotks, and then by hia 
parts, and, if m neither ol these anatomies he be ton- 
demnable, I hope we shall obtam a more favouiablc 
sentence. Ihis purifying of wit, Um enriching of 
memory, enabling of judgement, and enUigiiig of 
conceit, wbicli commonly we call icanniig, under 
what name soever it come forth, or to what immediate 
end soever it be directed, the iinal end is to lead and 
draw U3 to as high a peifeclion as our degenerate 
souls, made worse by their clayey lodgings, can be., 
capable of This, according to the inclination of the 
man, bred many formed unpiesjious l-'or some that 
thought this fehaty principally to be gotten by know- 
ledge and no knowledge to be so higli and heavenly 
as acquaintance with the stars, gave themselves to 
Astronomy , others, persuading themselves to be demi- 
gods if they knew Uie causes of tilings, became natural 
and supernatural philosophers, some an admirable 
delight drew to Music, and some the certainty of 
demonstration to the Mathematics. But all, one and 
other, having this scope — to know, and by knowledge 
to lift up the mmd from the dungeon of the body to 
the enjoyuig his own divine essence But when by the 
balance of experience it was found that the astronomer 
looking to the stats might fall into a ditch, that the m- 
quiimg philosopher might be blind m himscdl, and the 
mathematician might draw foith a straight line with 
a crooked heart, tlicn, lo, did proof, the overruler of 
opuuons, make manifest that all these arc but serving 
sciences, which, as they have each a private end m 
tiicmselves, so yet arc they all directed to the high- 
est end of the mistress-knowledge, by the Greeks 
called Architectontke, whidi stands (as I think) in tlic 
knowledge of a man’s self, in the cthic and politic 
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considcralioiij with the end of well doing and not of 
well knowing only: — even as the saddler’s next end is 
to make a good saddle, but his farther end to serve a 
nobler faculty, which is horsemanship, so the horse- 
man’s to soldiery, and the soldier not only to have the 
skill, hut to pci form the practice of a soldier. So that, 
the ending end of all eaithly learning being virtuous 
action, those skills, that most serve to bring forth that, 
have a most just title to be princes over all the rest. 
\\ herein we can sliovv the poet’s nobleness, by setting 
him before Itis other competitors, among whom as 
principal challengers step foi th the moral philosophers, 
IV hnm, me thinketh, I see coming towards me ^vlth 
a sullgn gravity, as though they could not abide vice 
J^Y daylight, rudely clothed for to witness outwardly 
their contempt of outward things, with books in their 
hands agmnst glory, whereto they set their names, 
jophistically speaking against subtlety, and angry 
with anv man In whom they see the foul fault of anger, 
These men casting largesse as they go of definitions, 
div idoiis, and distinctions, with a scornful interroga- 
tive do soberly ask whether it be possible to find any 
path so ready to lead a man to virtue as that which 
icj' heth what virtue is— and teacheth it not only by 

but also by making known his enemy, Vice (which 
must be destroyed), and his cumbersome servant, 
Passion (which must be mastered), by showing the 
generalities that containcth it, and the specialities that 
are derived from it; lastly, by plain setting down, how 
i t extendclh itself out of limits of a man’s own little 
world to the government of families, and maintaining 
of public societies. 

T he historian scarcely ghreth leisure to the moralist 
to say so much, but that he, laden with old mouse- 
caten records, authorizing liimsclf (for the most part) 
upon other histories, whose greatest authorities arc 
built up<jii die notable foundadon of hearsay; having 
much ado to accord diflering writers and to pick truth 
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out of partiality, better acquainted mth a thousand 
years ago than with the prraent age, and yet better 
knowing how this world gocth than how hU own wit 
runneth; curious for antiquities and inquisitive of 
novelties, a wonder to young folks and a tyrant in 
tabic talk, denietli, in a great chafe, that any man for 
teaching of virtue, and virtuous acuons, is compar- 
able to him. ‘I am Lux vifaty Tetitporum ma^istra, Vila 
memncie, Nuncta wtustalis,' &c. The philosopher (saith 
he) ‘teacheth a dispulativc virtue, hut I do an active. 
His virtue is excellent in tlic dangcrlcss Academy of 
Plato, but mine showeth forth her honourable f^ase 
in the battles of Marathon, Pharsalia, Poiuer&, and 
Agincourt. He teacheth virtue by certain abstiact 
considerations, but I only bid you follow the footing, 
of them that have gone before you. Old-aged ex- 
perience goeth beyond the fme-wiltcd philosopher, 
but I give the experience of many ages. Lastly, if he 
make the song-book, I put the learncr^s hand to the 
lute; and if he be the guide, I am the light.’ 

Tlien would he allege you innumerable examples, 
conferring story by story, how much the ivisestacnators 
and princes liave been directed by the credit of history, 
as Brutus, Alphonsus of Aragon, and who not, if need 
be’ Allcngth thclonglineofthcirdisputationmaketh 
a point in diis, that the one giveth the precept, and the 
other the example 

Now, whom shall we find (since the question 
standeth for the highest form in the School of Learn- 
ing) to be Moderator? Truly, as me seemeth, the 
poet, and if not a Moderator, even the man that 
ought to carry the title Irom them both, and much 
more fiom all other serving sciences. Therefore com- 
pare we the poet with the historian, and with tiie 
moral philosopher; and, if he go beyond them both, 
no other human skill can match him, for as for the 
Divme, with all rcvcience it is ever to be excepted, 
not only for having his scope as far beyond any of these 
as eternity excecdelb a moment, but even for passing 
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each ol thc^e in themselves. And for the lawyer, 
though Jus be the daughter of Justice, and Justice the 
chief of virtues, yet b^aiise he seeketh to make men 
good lather fomidme posnae than mrlutis amors, or, to 
say Tighter, doth not endeavour to make men good, 
but that their evil hurt not others, having no care, so 
he be a gnod citizen, how bad a man he be : therefore, 
as our V. ickedness maketh him necessary, and necessity 
mak'‘th him honourable, so is he not in the deepest 
truth to stand in lank with these who all endeavour to 
t.akc naughtiness avv-ay, and plant goodness even in the 
serrcicit cabinet of our souk And these lour are all 
that any \vay deal in that consideration of men’s 
manners, which being the supreme knowledge, they 
jhat fiest breed it deserve the best commendation. 

'Ihe philosopher therefore and the historian are 
they which would win the goal, the one by pi ecept, 
the other by example But both, not having both, do 
both halt. For the philosopher, setting down with 
thorny argument the bare rule, is so hard of utterance, 
and so mnty to be conceived, that one that hath no 
other guide but him shall wade m him till he be old 
before he shall find sufficient cause to be honest For 
his knowledge standeth so upon the abstract and 
general, tliat happy is that man who rimy understand 
kirm, andi -nxurt ’inrpjjy tan upfliy Wnat ’nc boin 
undcritand. On the other side, the historian, wanting 
the precept, is so lied, not to what should be but to 
wbal 13 , to the particuJar truth of things and not to the 
general reason of things, that his example draweth no 
neiTSary coascqucncc, and tlierefore a less fruitful 
d ictriue. 

Now doth the peerless poet perform both i for what- 
soever the phiiosopiier saith should be done, he giveth 
a perfect picture of it in some one by whom he pie- 
svippuscth it was done; so as he coupleth the general 
notion witli die particulai example. A perfect picture 
I say, for he yieldeth to the powers of the mind an 
image of diat whercuf the philosopher bestoweth but 
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a wordish descnption wkich doth neither strike, 
pierce, nor possess the sight of the soul so much as that 
other doth 

For as in outward things, to a man tliat had never 
seen an de]>hdiit o« a ihniororos, who should tell him 
most exquisitely all then shapes, uilour, biqness, and 
paincular marks, or of a gorgious palace the archi- 
tecture, with declaring the full beauties might well 
make the h'’arci able to zeput, as it wen by rotr, til 
he had heaid, yet should never satislv liis inward con- 
ceits with being witness to itself ol a Uuc livelv know- 
ledge but the same man, as soon as hr might sec 
those beasts well painted, or the house well in model, 
should stiaightways grow, without need of any de- 
scription, to a judicial comprehending ol them ’so n9:. 
doubt the philosopher with his learned dehiutioTi— be 
it of virtue, vices, matters of public pahey or private 
go\crnmcnt — rcplcnishcth the memory with many 
inlalUblc grounds of wisdom, wbith, nctwithatanding, 
he dara belorc the imaginative and judging power, if 
they be not dluminatedor figured forth by thespealung 
pictuie of Poesy. 

Tally taketh mucli pains, and many times not with- 
out poetical helps, to make us know tlie foice love of 
our country hath in us Let us but hear old Ancluses 
speaking in the midst of Troy’s flames, orsce Ulysses in 
the fullness of ah Calypso’s delights bewail his absence 
from barren and beggaily Itliaca Anger, the Stoica 
say, was a short madness let but Sophocles biipg you 
Ajax on a stage, killmg and whipping sheep and oxen, 
thinking them the army of Giceks, with their chief- 
tains Agamemnon and Menelaus, and tell me if you 
have not a more familiar insight into anger than 
finding m the Schoolmen his genus and difference. 
See whether wisdom and temperance in Ulysbcs and 
Diomedes, valour in Adulles, fncndslup in Nlsus and 
Euryalus, even to an ignorant man carry not an 
apparent sliming, and, contrarily, the remorse of 
conscience in O^ipus, die soon repenting pndc of 
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Agamemnon, the self-devouring cruelty in his father 
Atreus, the violence of ambition m the two Theban 
brothers, thesour-sweetness of revenge in Medea, and, 
to fall lower, the Terentian Gnatho and our Chaucer’s 
Pandar so expressed tliat we now use their names to 
signify tiieir tiatli*s, and finally, all virtues, vices, and 
passions so in then own natural scats laid to the view, 
tliat wc seem not to hear of them, but clearly to 
sec through them. But even in the most excellent 
determination of goodness, what philosopher’s counsel 
can so readily direct a prince, as the feigned Gyrus in 
Xenophon; or a virtuous man in ah iortunes, as 
Aeneas in Vugil; or a whole Commonwealth, as the 
way of Sir Thomas More’s Utopia? I say the way, be- 
^use*w'hcre Sir Thomas More erred, il was tlie fault 
of the man and not of the poet, for that way of pattern- 
ing a Commonwealth was mostabsolute, though he per- 
chance hath not so absolutely performed it. for the 
question is, wbetlier the feigned image of Poesy or the 
regular instruction of Philosophy hadi the more force 
in teaching: wherein if the philosophers have more 
rightly showed themselves phdosophers than the poets 
have attained to the high top of their profession, as in 
trutli, 

Mediocribus tsse potlU, 

J/on Dhi nwi fawninei, non ^nctssere Colmnat; 
it is, I say again, not the fault of the art, but that by 
few men tliat art can be accomplished. Certainly, 
even our Sawour Christ could as well have given the 
moral commonplaces of uncharitableness and humble- 
ness as die divine narration of Dives and I,azarus; or 
of disobedience and mercy, as that heavenly discourse 
of the lost chilrl and the gracious father; but that His 
througli-scarching wisdom knew the estate of Dives 
burning in hell, and of Lazarus being in Abraham’s 
bcwmi, would more constantly (as it were) inhabit 
both the memory and judgement. Truly, for myself, 
mar ems 1 sec before my eyes the lost cliild’s disdainlul 
prodigality, turned to envy a s>yine’s dinner: which 
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by the learned Divines arc thought not historical acts, 
but instructing parables. For conclusion, I say the 
Philosopher teachelh, but he teacheth obscurely, so as 
the learned only can understand him; that is to say, 
he teacheth them that are aheady taught. But the 
poet is the food for the tendcrest stomachs, the pout is 
indeed the right popular philosopher, wiiei eof Aesop’s 
talcs give good proof: whose pretty allegories, stealing 
under the formal tales of beasts, make many, more 
beastly than beasts, begin to hear the sound of virtue 
from these dumb speakers. 

But now may it be alleged that, if this imagining of 
matters be so fit for the imagination, then must the 
historian needs surpass, who bringctli you images of 
true matters, such as indeed were done, and not siu* 
as fantastically or falsely may be suggested to have 
been done. Truly, Aristotle himself, in his discourse 
of Poesy, plainly determmeth this question, saying 
that Poetry is Fhilos(i(>hQterQn and Spoudaxottm, that is 
to say, It 18 more philosophical and more studiously 
serious than history. His reason is, because Poesy 
dealetb with Katholw, that is to say, with the umveisal 
consideration, and the history with Katkekaston, the 
particular : ‘now*, saith he, ‘the univcisal weighs what 
is fit to be said or done, either in likelihood or necessity 
(which the Poesy considcreth in his imposed names), 
and the particular only marks whether Alcibiadcs did, 
or suffered, this or that.’ Thus far Artstotie; which 
reason of his (as all hia) is most full of reason. For in- 
deed, if tire question weie whether it were better to 
have a particular act truly or falsely set down, there 
is no doubt which is to be chosen, no more than 
whether you had ratlierhave Vespasian’s picture nght 
as he was, or at the paintei’s pleasure nothing resem- 
bling. But if the question be for your own use and 
learning, whether it be better to have it set down as it 
should be, or as it was, then certainly is moie docirin- 
able the feigned Gyrus m Xenophon than the true 
Cyrus in Justin, and the feigned Aeneas in Virgil than 
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the fight Aeneas in Dares Plirygius- as to a lady that 
desired to fashion her countenance to the best grace, 
a painter should more benefit her to portrait a most 
sweet face, writing Camdia upon it, than to pamt 
Canidia as she was, who, Hoiace swearcth, was foul 
and ill favoiiK'il. ^ , 

If the poet do his part anght, he will show you m 
Tantalu >, and such like, nothing that is not to 

be shatincd; in Dyrus, Aeneas, Ulyssa, each thing lo 
beinllowedj where tlie historian, bound to tell things 
as things wcie, cannot be liberal (without he will be 
poeUi .vi) ot a perfect pattern, but, as in Alexander or 
Scipin iunudfjshowdoings, some to be liked, some lo 
he miJAed- And then how will you discern what to 
fellow but by >our own discretion, which you had 
without reading Quintus Cuiuus^ And whereas a 
man may sav, chough in universal consideration ot 
doctrine the poet prevailcth, yet that the history, in 
hb saving such a thing was done, doth warrant a man 
more m tliat he shall follow; the aiKWcr is manifest; 
that if; he stand upon that was — as if he should argue, 
because it rained yesterday, therefore it should rain 
to-day— then indeed it hath some advantage to a 
gross conceit; but if he know an example only informs 
a conjectured likelihood, and so go by reason, the 
pfx't doth so far exceed him, as he is to frame his 
example to that which is moat reasonable, be it in 
warlike, politic, or private matters; where the historian 
in hU bare was hath many times that which we call 
fortune to overrule tlie best wisdom. Many times he 
must tell events whereof he can yield no cause : or, if 
he do, it must he poetical. 

For that a icigned example hath as much force to 
teach as a true example (for as for to move, it is clear, 
since the fingned may be tuned to the highest key of 
passion), kt us take one example wherein a poet and 
a hbloruiri do concur. Herodotus and Justin do both 
teUity that Zopyrus, King Darius’s faithful servant, 
seeing hb master long resisted by the rebellious Baby- 
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bnians, feigned himself m extreme disgrace of hia 
king for veiifying of which, he caused his own noac 
and ears to be cut off, and so flying to the Babjlonians, 
was received, and for his known valour so far credited, 
that he did find means to deliver llicm over to Darms 
Much like matter doth Livy rcxxwd of 1 arqumius and 
hiS son Xenophon evcellcutly feigiicth sudi anotlicr 
stratagem performed by Abiadates m Cyritsk behalf 
Now would I fain know, if occasion be picsi nttcl unto 
you to serve your prince by such an hontn dissimula- 
tion, why you do not as well leaiii it ot Xenophon’s 
fiction as of the other’s verity— and truly 50 much the 
better, as you shall save your nose by the bargain, for 
Abiadates did not counterfeit so far So then t^e best 
of the histoiian is subject to the poet, for whatsocvcK 
action, or faction, whatsoever counsel, policy, or tvar 
stratagem the historian is bound to recite, that may 
the poet (if he hat) with his imitation make hss own, 
beautifying if both for furdier teaching, and more de- 
lighting, as i1 pleaaeth him, having all, from Dante’s 
heaven to his hell, under tlie auihui itv of his pen 
\Vluch if I be asked what poets have done so, as I 
might w ell name some, yet say I, and say again, I 
speak of the art, and not of the artificer 
Now. to that which commonly is attributed to the 
praise of histones, m respect of the notable learning is 
gotten by marking the success, 3 s though therein a 
man should sec virtue exalted and vice punished — 
truly that commendation la peculiar to Poetry, and 
far off from History For mdecd Poetry ever scttetli 
virtue so out in her best colours, making Fortune her 
weil-waitmg handmaid, that one must needs be 
enamoured of her. Well may you see Ulysses in a 
storm, and m other hard plights, but they are but 
exercises of patience and magnanimity', to make them 
shine the more m the ncai-lollowing piosperity And 
of the contrary part, if evil men come to the stage, 
they ever go out (as the tragedy wriKtr answered to 
one that mishked the show of such persons) so 
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manacled as they little animate folks to follow them. 
But the historian, being captived to the truth of a 
foolish world, h many tunes a terror from well doing, 
and an encouragement to unbridled wickedness, 

For aec we not valiant Miltiadcs rot m his fetters; 
the just Phocion and the accomplished Socrates put 
to death like traitors; the cruel Severus live pros- 
perously; the excellent Severus miserably murdered; 
Sylla and Marius dying in their beds; Ikimpey and 
Clitcro slain then when they would have thought exile 
a happiness? See we not viituous Cato driven to kill 
himsell, and rebel Caesar so advanced that bis name 
yet, after i,6qo years, lastcth in the highest honour? 
And mark but even Caesar’s own words of the fore- 
aamed Sylla {who in that only did honestly, to put 
down his dishonest tyranny), LUeras nesavilf as if want 
of learning caused mm to do well. He meant it not 
by Poetry, which, not content with earthly plagues, 
deviseth new punishments in hell for tvranis, nor yet 
by Philosophy, which teachetii Occidendos esse; but no 
doubt by skill in History, for that indeed can afford 
your C^selus, Periander, Phalans, Dionysius, and 
I know not how many more of the same kennel, that 
speed well enough in their abominable injustice or 
usurpation, I conclude, therefore, that he exceileth 
Hislor)', not only in furnishing the mind with know- 
ledge, but in setting it forward to that which deserveth 
to be called and accounted good: which setting for- 
ward, and moving to well doii^, indeed setteth the 
laurel crown upon the poet as victorious, not only of 
the historian, but over tlie philosopher, howsoever in 
teaching it may be questionable. 

For suppose it be granted (that which I suppose 
with great reason may be denied) that the philo- 
sopher, m respect of his methodical pioceeding, doth 
teach more peifcctly than tiie poet, yet do I think 
that no nun is so much PkilopkilMophos as to compare 
the philosopher, in moving, with, the poet. 

And that moving is of a higher degree than teach- 
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ing, it may by this appear, that it is wellnigh the 
cause and the eiTcct of teaching. For who will be 
taught, if he be not moved with desire to be taught, 
and what so much good doth that teaching bring 
forth (I speak still of moral doctrine) as that it 
moveth one to do Uiat which it doth teach? For, as 
Aristotle saith, it is not Gnosis but Praxis must be the 
fruit. And how Pnaas cannot be, without being 
moved to practise, it is no hard matter to consider. 

The philosopher slioweth you tlic way, he informeth 
you of the particularities, as well of the tediousness 
of the way, as of tlie pleasant lodging you shall have 
when your journey is ended, as ol' the many by- 
tumings that may divert you from your way, But this 
IS Co no man but to him that will read him, and read 
him with attentive studious pamfulness; which con* 
stant desire whosoever hath m him, hath aheady 
passed half the hardness of the way, and therefore is 
beholding to the pliilosopher but for the other half. 
Nay truly, learned men have learnedly thought that 
where once reason hath so much overmastered passion 
as that the mind hath a free desire to do vsell, the 
inward light each mind hath in itself is as good as 
a philosopher’s book; seeing m nature we know it is 
well to do well, and what b well and what is evil, 
although not in the words of art uhich philosophers 
bestow upon us. For out of natural conceit the philo- 
sophers drew it, but to be moved to do that \vhtch we 
know, or to be moved with desire to know, Hoc opus, 
hic labor <st. 

Now therein of all sciences (I speak still of human, 
and according to the humane conceits) is our poet the 
monarch. For he doth not only show the way, but 
giveth so sweet a prospect into the way, as will entice 
any man to enter into it Nay, he doth, as if your 
journey should lie through a fair vineyard, at the first 
give )’ou a cluster of grapes, that, full of that taste, you 
may long to pass further. He beginneth not with 
obscure definiuons, which must blur the raargent widi 
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interpretations, and load the memory with doubtful* 
ness; but he cometh to you willi words set in delight- 
ful proportion, either accompanied with, or prepared 
for, the well enchanting skill of music; and with a 
talc forsooth he coracth unto you, with a tale which 
holdeih children from play, and old men from the 
chimney corner. And, pretending no more, doth 
intend die winning of the mind fiom wickedness to 
virtue; even as the cluld is often brought to take most 
wholesome tlmigs by hiding them in such other as 
have a pleasant taste: which, if one should begin to 
tcU them the nature of aloes or rhubarb they should 
recclte, would sooner take their physic at their ears 
tlian at their mouth. So is it in men (most of which 
we childish in the best things, till they be cradled in 
their graves) : glad they will be to hear the tales of 
Hercules, Achilles, Cyrus, and Aeneas; and, hearing 
them, mu3t needs hear the right description of wisdom, 
valour, and justice; which, if they had been barely, 
that is to say philosophically, set out, they would swear 
they be brought to school again. 

That imitation whereof Poetry is, hath the most 
coruenicncy to Nature of ail other, insomuch that, 
aa Aristotle saith, those things which in themselves 
arc horrible, as cruel battles, unnatural monsters, are 
made in poetical imitation delightful. Truly, I have 
known men, that even with reading Amadis de Gault 
(which God knoweth wanteth much of a peifect 
poesy) have found their hearts moved to tlie exercise 
of courtesy, liberality, and especially courage. Who 
readfith Acn ps carrying old Anchises on his back, that 
wbhctii not it were his iortune to perform so excellent 
anacti‘ WhomdonotthewordsofTurnusmove, the 
^1* of Turnus having planted his imago in tho 
imaginudou? — 

Fugitniem hate Urra videbit? 

Us<^ adtetu mri 

Where the philosophers, as they scorn to delight, so 
tnuit dicy be content littie to move, saving wrangling 
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whether Virtue be the chief or the onlj^ good, tvhether 
the contemplative or the active life do excel- which 
Plato and Boctluus wdl knew, and therefore made 
Mistress Plulosophy very often borrovv the masking 
raiment of Poesy. For even those hard-heat ted evil 
men who tlimk viitue a school name, and know no 
other good but vv}ni»eTe gmo, and ihcrcfote despise 
the austere admonitions of the philosoplu^r, and feel 
not the inward reason they stand upon, yet will he 
content to be delighted — which is all the good fellow 
poet scemeth to promise — and so steal to see the form 
of goodness, which seen they cannot but love cre 
themseivea be aware, as if they took a medicine of 
cherries. 

Infinite proofs of the strange cfTccis of this poetical 
invention might be alleged ; only two shul! serve, which 
are so often remembered as I think all men know 
them; the one of Menemus i^rippa, who, when the 
whole people of Rome had resolutely divided them- 
selves from the Senate, with apparent show of utter 
ruin, though he were (for that time) an excellent 
orator, came not among them upon trust of figurative 
speeches or cunning insinuations, and much less with 
farfetched maxims of Plulosophy, which (especially if 
they were Platonic) they must have learned gcometrv 
before they could well have conceived; but forsooth 
he behaves himself like a homely and familiar poet. 
Ke telleth them a tale, that there was a time when 
all the parts of the body made a mutinous conspiracy 
against the belly, which they thought devoured tlie 
fruits of each other’s labour: they concluded they 
would let so unprofitable a spender slaiwe. In the 
end, to be short (for the talc is notorious, and as 
notorious that it was a tale), with punishing the bellv 
they plagued themselves This applied by him 
wrought such effect in the people, as I never read 
that ever words brought forth but then so sudden and 
so good an alteration; foi upon reasonable conditions 
a perfect reconcilement ensued. The other is of 
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Natliau the Prophet, who, when the holy David had 
so far foisakcn God as to ronfirm adultery with mur- 
der, when he was to do the tenderest office of a friend, 
in laying hb own shame before his eyes, sent by God 
to call again so chosen a servant, how doth he it but 
by telling of a man whose beloved lamb was ungrate- 
fully taken from his bosom? — the application most 
divini'ly true, but the dtscomsc itself feigned. Which 
made David (I speak of the second and insliumental 
cause) as in a glass to see his own filthiness, as that 
heavenly Psalm of Mercy well testifieth. 

By these, therefore, examples and reasons, I think 
it may be nuuiifest that the Poet, with that same hand 
of deljght, clotli draw tlie mmd more cfiectually tlian 
any otlicr art doth: and so a conclusion not unfitly 
eiiiucth, that, as Virtue is tlie most excellent icsting 
pLiccibr all worldly learning to make his end of, so 
Poetry, being tlie most familiar to teach it, and most 
princely to move towards it, in the most excellent 
work is the most excellent workman. But I am con- 
tent not only to dcapher him by his works (although 
works in commendation or dispraise must ever hold 
an high authority), but more narrowly will examine 
his pul ta . so that, as in a man, though all together may 
carry a presence full of majesty and beauty, perchance 
in some one defeebous piece we may find a blemish. 
Now in his parts, kinds, or species (as you list to term 
them), It is to be noted that some poesies have coupled 
together two or three kinds, as tragical and comical, 
wfiereupon Is risen the tragi-conucal. Some, in the 
hke manner, have mingled prose and verse, as San- 
xiazzaro and Boethius. Some have mingled matters 
heroical and pastoral. But that cometh all to one in 
ffiis question, for, it severed tliey be good, the con- 
junction cannot be hurtful. Therefore, perchance for- 
getUng sotne,^ and leaving some as needless to be 
rcjUf snbcrtrl, it shall jiot amiss in a word to cite the 
itievial kinds, to sec what faults may be found in the 
right use of them. 
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Is it then tiie Pastoral Poem which is mislikcd? For 
perchance where the hedge is lowest they will soonest 
leap over. Is the poor pipe disdained, which some- 
time out of Melibaeus’ mouth can show the misery of 
people under hard lords or ravciimg soldicis, and 
again, by Tityrus, what blessedness is derived to them 
that He lofwest fiom the goodness of tlrcm that sit 
highest? sometimes, under the pretty talcs of evolves 
and sheep, can mdude the whole considerations of 
wrongdoing and patience; sometimes show that con- 
tention foi trifles can get but a trifling victory; svherc 
perchance a man may see that even Alexander and 
Darius, when they stravc who should be cock of this 
world’s dunghill, thcbcncfitthcygotwasthatthc after- 
livers may say, 

Hate intmni tt otclum /mlra conUndtre Timin' 

Ex illo Condon, Condon est Umpoi: nohis. 

Or is it the lamenting Elegiac, which in a kind heart 
would move rather pity than blame, who bewails with 
the great philosopher Heraclitus the weakness of man- 
kind and the wietchedness of the world ; who surely is 
to be praised, either for compassionate accompanying 
just causes of lamentation, or for rightly pointing out 
how weak be the passions of woefulness? Is it the 
hiWfir hut whnlfjinme JAmbie,. which rulis the galled 
mind, in making shame the trumpet of villainy with 
bold and open crying out against naughtiness? Or 
the Satiric, who 

Omne vafer v\t\m ridtrdx fangit atnico; 
who sportingly never Icaveth until he make a man 
laugh at folly, and, at length ashamed, to laugh at 
himself, which he carmot avoid, without avoiding the 
folly; who, while 

nrami praetordia ludii, 

giveth us to feel ho^v many headaches a passionate 
life bringeth us to; how, ^vhen all is done, 

Est VluhrU ammus si nos non dtjieil aequus? 
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NOj perchance it is the ComiCj whom naughty 
play-malcers and stagc4eepers have justly made 
odious. To the argument of abme I will answer after. 
Only thus much now is to be said, tiiat tlie Comedy is 
an imitation of the common errors of our life, which 
he representeth in the most ridiculous and scornful 
sort that may be, so as it is impossible that any be- 
holder ran hr content to be such a one. 

Now, ns in Geometry the oblique must be known as 
well tlic right, and in Arithmetic t!ie odd as well as 
the even, so in the actions of our life who seetli not the 
lUthincss of evil waiiteth a great foil to perceive the 
beauty of virtue. This doth the Comedy handle so in 
our private and domestical matters, as with hearing it 
we get as it were an experience, what is to be looked 
for of a niggardly Deoica, of a crafty Davus, of a 
flattering Cnatho, of a vainglorious Thraso; and not 
only to knotv what effects arc to be expected, but to 
know who be such, by the signifying badge given 
them by the comedian. And little reason liath any 
man to say that men learn evil by seeing it so set out; 
since, as I said before, there is no man living but, by 
the force truth hath in nature, no sooner sceth these 
men play their parts, but wishcth them in pislmum; 
although perchance the sack of his own faults he so 
bebund his back that he sceth not hicoaelf dauce the 
same measure; whereto yet nothing can more open 
his eyes tiian to find hla own actions contemptibly set 
forth. 

So that th** right use of Comedy will (I think) by 
nolwly be blamed, and much less of the high and 
exc elh*rit 'I’r.igrdy, that openeth the gi eatest wounds, 
and showoth forth the uken that are covered with 
tusne; that maketh kings fear to be tyrants, and 
tNr.m« ruvUufMttlicir tyrannical humours; that, with 
storing the atlects of admiration and commiseration, 
heth the uncertainty of tliis world, and upon how 
Weak ti iundations gildenroofe arc budded ; that maketh 
us know, 
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Qin seefiira soma ditro mperu ref,it, 

Twiet iimentes, faetus w auelorem red\t. 

But how much it can move, Plularch yieldeth a nota- 
ble testimony of the abominable tyrant Alexander 
PhcraeuSj from whose eyes a tragedy, well made and 
represented, diew abundance of tears, who, without 
all pity, had murdered infinite numbers, and some of 
his own blood, so as he, that was not ashamed to make 
matteis for tragedies, yet could not resist the sweet 
violence of a tragedy. And if zl wrought no further 
good in him, it was that he, tn despite oi himself, with- 
drew himself from hearkening to tiiat which might 
mollify his hardened heait. 

But It IS not the Tragedy they do mislike; for it were 
too absurd to cast out so excellent a leprcsentation of 
whatsoever is most wordty to be learned. Is it the 
Lync that most displcascth, who with his timed lyie, 
and well-accorded voice, givcth praise, the reward of 
virtue, to virtuous acts, who gives moral precepts, and 
natural problems, who someumes laiscth up his voice 
to the height of the heavena, in singing the lauds of the 
immortal God? Certainly, I must confess my own 
barbarousness, I never heard the old song of Percy 
and Douglas that 1 found not my heart moved more 
than with a trumpet; and yet is Jt sung but by some 
blind c.'*owder, with no rougher voice tlian rude style; 
which, bemg so evil apparelled in the dust and cob- 
webs of that uncivil age, what would it work, trimmed 
m the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar? In ITungaiy I 
have seen it the manner at all feasts, and other such 
meetings, to have soi^s of their ancestors* valour; 
wliich that right soldierlike nation think the chiefest 
kmdlers of brave courage. The incomparable Lace- 
demonians did not only carry that kind of music ever 
with them to the field, but even at home, as sucli songs 
were made, so were they all content to be the singers 
of them, when the lusty men were to tell what they 
did, the old men what they had done, and the young 
men what they would do. And where a man may say 
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that Pindar miny times praiseth highly victories of 
small moment, mailers rather of sport than virtue; as 
It may be answered, it was the fault of the poet, and 
not of the poetry, so indeed tlie chief fault was in the 
time and custom of ihe Greeks, who set those toys at 
so high a priLC tiiat Philip of Maccdon reckoned a 
liorserarc won at Olympus among his three fearful 
Iriu klies But as the inimitable Pindar often did, so is 
that kind most capable and most lit to awake the 
thouglits from the sleep of idleness, to embrace 
honourable enterprises 

'rhei crests thcHcroical, whose very name (I think) 
should daunt all backbiters, for by what conceit can 
a tongue be directed to speak evil of that which 
draweih with it no less diampions than Achilles, 
C\rus, Aeneas, Tumus, Tydeus, and Rmaldo^ who 
doth not only teach and move to a truth, but teachetli 
and moveth to the most high and excellent truth ; who 
makclh magnarurnity and justice shine throughout all 
inijty fcarfulncas and foggy desires, who, if the saying 
of Plato and Tullvbe true, that who could see Virtue 
would be wonderfully ravished with the love of her 
hevuty— this man sets her out to make her more lovely 
in her holiday apparel, to the eye of any that will 
deign not to disdain until they understand But if any- 
thing be alreadv said m the defence of sweet Poetry, 
all concurreth to tliemamtaming the Heroical, which 
IS not onlv a kind, but the best and most accomplished 
kind of Poetry. Tor as the image of each action 
stirrcth and instrucleth the mind, so the lofty image of 
such worthies most inllameth the mmd with desire 
to be worth), and informs with counsel how to be 
worthy Only let Aencai be worn in the tablet of your 
memory, how he govemeth lumseif m the rum of his 
country, m the preserving his old father, and carrying 
away hu religious ceremonies, m obeying the god’s 
conunaruliiient to leave Dtdo, tliough not only all 
passionttc kindness, but even the human considcia- 
Uon ol virtuous gratefulness, would have craved other 
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of him ; how in storps, how in sports, how in war, how 
in peace, how a fugitive, how victorious, how besieged, 
how besieging, how to strangers, how to allies, how to 
enemies, how to his own; lastly, how in hb inward 
self, and how in his outward government, and I think, 
in a mind notprejudiccdwithaprejuclicating humour, 
lie will be found in excellency fruitful, yea, even as 
Horace saith, 

Mehus Clvysippo et Cranlm. 

But truly I imagine it falleth out with these poet- 
whippers, as with some good women, who often are 
sick, but in faith they cannot tell where. So the name 
of Poetry is odious to them, but neither his cause nor 
effects, neither the sum that contains him nor the 
particularities descending from him, give any fast 
handJe to their carping dispraise. 

Since then Poetry is of all human learning the most 
ancient and of most fatherly antiquity, as from whence 
otlier learnings have taken their beginnings; since it is 
so universal that no learned nation doth despise it, nor 
no barbarous nation is without it; since both Roman 
and Greek gave divine names unto it, the one of 
‘prophesying’, the other of ‘making’, and that indeed 
that name of ‘making’ is fit for him, considering that 
whereas other Arts rctam themselves wlthm their 
subject, and receive, as it were, tlieir being from it, the 
poet only bringeth his own stuff, and doth not learn 
a conceit out of a matter, but maketh matter for a 
conceit; since neither his description nor his end con- 
taineth any evil, the thing described cannot be evil, 
since liis effects be so good as to teach goodness and to 
delight the learners; since therein (namely in moral 
doctrine, the chief of all knowledges) he doth not only 
far pass the historian, but, for instiucting, is wellnigh 
comparable to the philosopher, and, for moving, leaves 
him behind him; since the Holy Scripture (wherein 
tliere is no uncleanness) hath whole parts in it poeti- 
cal, and that even our Saviour Christ vouclisafcd 
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to use the flo^ve^} of it; since all his kinds arc not 
only in their united forms but in their severed dlssec- 
tioiLS lully commendable; I think (and think I think 
ric'htly) the laurel crown appointed for triumphing 
cajitahi*! doth woithily (of all oUicr learnings) honour 
the poet’s trium|ih But because we have cars as well 
as tongues, and that the lightest reasons that may be 
will tit’cm to weigh greatly, if nothing be put in the 
countiTbalancr, let us hear, and, as well as we can, 
poiidc r, what objetlions may be made against this art, 
wLir h may be worthy either ol yielding or answering, 
1 list, tiuly I note not only m these Myxomousoi, poet- 
but m all that kind of people who seek a praise 
by disprahing others, that they do prodigally spend 
a great many wandering words m quips and scoffs, 
carping and taunting at each thing, which, by stirring 
the spleen, may stay the brain from a ihoiough be- 
holding the worthiness of the subject. Those kind of 
oh|cctions, as they are full of very idle easiness, since 
there is nothing of so sacred a majesty but that an 
Itching tongue may rub itself upon it, so deserve they 
no other answer, but, instead of laughing at the jest, to 
laugh at the jester. VVe know a playing wit can praise 
the discretion of an ass, the comfortableness of being 
m debt, and the jolly commodity of being sick of the 
wsr wall tons? Oiik' 

verse, 

Ut laUal inrltts pToxmiiaii mah, 
that ^good lie hid in nearness of the evil’, Agrippa will 
be as merry m showing the vanity of Science as Eras- 
mus was in comnientling of folly. Neither shall any 
man or matter escape some touch of these smilmg 
Tailors. Hut for Erasmus and Agrippa, they had 
another foundation than the superficial part would 
pronme. Marry, thac other pleasant faultfinders, 
vvho will correct tlie verb befoic they understand the 
noun, and confute others' knowledge before they 
cofifirra their own, I would have them only remember 
that scoffing cometh not of wii»dom ; so as the best title 
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in true English they get with their memmcnta is to be 
called good fools, for so have our grave forefathers 
ever termed that humoious kind of jesters. 

But that which giveth greatest scope to their scorn- 
ing humouis IS rhyming and versing. It is already 
said (and, as I tiiink, truly said) it 13 not rliymmg and 
versing that maketh Poesy One may be a poet with- 
out versing, and a versifier without poetry But yet 
presuppose it were inseparable (as indeed it seemeth 
Scaliger judgeth) truly it weie an inseparable com- 
mendation I or if Oralio next to Ratio, Speech next to 
Reason, be the greatest gift bestowed upon mortality, 
that cannot be praisdcss which doth most polish that 
blessing of speech, which considers each woid^ not 
only (as a man may say) by his forcible quality, 
but by his best measured quantity, canying even m 
thernseives a harmony (vviUiout, peicliance, number, 
measure, order, proportion be m our time groira 
odious). But lay aside thejust praise it hatli, by being 
the only fit speech foi Music (Music, I say, the most 
divine striker of the senses), thus much is undoubtedly 
true, that if reading be foolish wthout remcmbeiing, 
memory being the only treasurer of knowledge, those 
words which are fittest for memory arc hkcwise most 
convenient for knowledge. 

Now, that verse far cxceedeth prose in the knitting 
up of the memory, the reason is manifest, — the words 
(besides their delight, which liath a great affinity to 
memory) being so set as one word cannot be lost but 
the whole woik fails , which accuseth itself, calleth the 
remembrance back to itself, and so most stiongiy con- 
firmeth it. Besides, one word so, as it were, begetting 
anothei, as, be it m rhyme or measured verse, by the 
foinier a man shall have a near guess to the lollowei • 
lastly, even they that have taught the art of memory 
have showed nothmg so apt lor it as a certain room 
divided into many pUccs well and thoroughly known. 
Now, that hath the verse in effect peifcctiy, every 
word having his natural seat, which seat must needs 
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make the words remembered. But what needeth more 
in a thing so known to all men? Who is it tliat ever 
was a scholar that doth not carry away some verses of 
Virgil, Horace, or Cato, which in his youth he learned, 
and c\'cn to his old age serve him for hourly lessons? 
But the fitness it hatli foi memory is notably proved by 
all delivery of Arts: wherein for the most part, from 
Crammar to I^ogic, Mathematic, Physic, and the rest, 
the rules cluefly necessary to be borne away arc com- 
piled in verses. So tliat, vcise bcir^ in itself sweet and 
orderly, arid being best for memory, the only handle 
of knowledge, it must be in jest that any man can 
speak against it. 

Now then go we to the most important imputations 
laid \o the poor poets. For aught I can yet learn, they 
arc tiiese. First, that there bcuig many other more 
fruitful knoivicdgcs, a man might belter spend his 
time in them than m this. Secondly, tliat it is the 
mother of lies. Thirdly, tliat it is the nurse of abuse, 
infecting us with many pestilent desires, with a siren’s 
sweetness drawing the imnd to tiie seipent’s talc of 
sinful fanev,— and herein, especially, comedies give 
the largest field to ear (as Chaucer saith),— how both 
in other nations and m ours, before poets did soften 
us, we were full of courage, given to martial exercises, 
the p/Jlars ofmnliks and not lulled asleep in 
shaclv idleness with poets’ pastimes. And lastly, and 
chiefly, they cry out with an open mouth, as if they 
oubhot Robin Hood, that Plato banished them out of 
his Coninuimvealth. Truly, this is much, if tliere be 
much truth in it. First, to the first, that a man might 
belter spend his time is a reason indeed: but it doth 
(as they say) but peUre pruMpium' for if it be, as I 
alfirrn, that no learning is so good as that which 
teacheth and moveth to virtue, and that none can 
both teach and move thereto so much as Poetry, then 
13 the conclusion mamfest that ink and paper cannot 
be U) a more profitable purpose employed. And 
certainly, though a man should grant their first 
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assumption, it should follow (methinks) very unwiil- 
iiigly, that good is not good because better is better. 
But I stiii and utta*ly deny that there is sprung out of 
earth a more fruitful knowledge. To the second there- 
forCj that they should be die principal liars, I answer 
paradoxically, but truly, I think truly, that of all 
writers under the sun the poet is the least liar, and, 
though he would, as a poet can scarcely be a liar. The 
astronomer, with his cousin the geometrician, can 
hardly escape, when they take upon them to measure 
the height of the stars. How often, think you, do the 
physicians lie, when they aver things good for sick« 
nesses, which afterwards send Charon a great number 
of souls drowned in a potion before they come to his 
ferry? And no less of Ae rest, which take upon*them 
to affirm. Now, for the poet, he nothing affirms, and 
therefore never heth. For, as I take it, to lie is to 
affirm that to be true which is false; so as die other 
artists, and especially the historian, affirming many 
tbmgs, can, m the cloudy knowledge of mankind, 
hardly escape from marry lies. But the poet (as I said 
before) never affirmeth. The poet never makelh any 
circles about your imagination, to conjure you to be- 
lieve for true vs-hat he wi ites. He cilcth not authorities 
of other histones, but even for his entry calleth the 
sweet Miises to inspire into him a good invention, m 
truth, not iabouiing to tell you what is, or is not, but 
what should or should not be And therefore, though 
he recount things not true, yet because he tclleth tliem 
not for true, he lieth not, — witliout we will say that 
Nathan lied in his speech, before alleged, to David; 
which as a wicked man durst scarce say, so think I 
none so simple would say that Ansop lied in the tales 
of his beasts: for who thinks that Aesop writ it for 
actually true were well worthy to have his name 
cliromcled among the beasts he writeth of. What child 
is there tliat, coming to a play, and seeing Vubes 
written in great letters upon an old door, doth believe 
that it IS Thebes? If then a man can arrive, at that 
840 G 
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child’s age, to know that the poets’ persons and doings 
are but pictures what should be, and not stories what 
have been, they will never give the he to things not 
alhimativcly butall<^o«ca!lyandfiguratively written, 
And tlieietcirc, as in History, looking for truth, they go 
avvay full fraught with fahehood, so in Poesy, looking 
fur fiction, tltey shall use the nairation but as an ima- 
ghuitivc gruund-plot of a profitable invention, 
hut hereto is replied, that Uic poets give names to 
men they write of, which argucth a amceit of an 
actual tiuili, and so, not being true, proves a false- 
hood. And doth the lawyer lie Uien, when under tlic 
names o[ ‘John a Stile’ and ‘John a Noakes’ he puts 
his case? But that is easily answered. Their naming 
oi' men is but to make their picture the more lively, 
and not to build any history, painting men, they can- 
not leave men nameless. We see we cannot play at 
chess but that we must give names to our chessmen; 
and vet, nicthmks. he were a very partial champion of 
truth that would say wc lied for giving a piece of wood 
the reverend title of a bishop. The poet nameth 
Cyrus or Aeneas no other way than to show what men 
of their fames, fortunes, and estates should do. 

I'heir third is, how much it abuseth men’s wit, 
training it to wanton sinfulness and lustful love* for 
indeed that is the principal, if not the only, abuse 
I can hear alleged. They say the Comedies rather 
teach than reprehend amorous conceits. They say the 
Lyric is larded with passionate sonnetS; the Elegiac 
weeps the want of his mistress, and that even to the 
I Icroiral Cupid hath ambitiously climbed. Alas, Love, 
I would thou couldst as well defend thyself as thou 
caiiat nffend others. I would those on whom thou dost 
attend could either put thee away, or yield good 
reason v\ hy they keep thee. But grant love of beauty 
to lie A beastly fault (although it be very hard, since 
oiilv man, and no lieast, hath that gift to discern 
bfaiilv ) ; grant that lovely name of Love to deseiwe all 
hateful reproaches (although even some of my masters 
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the philosophers spent a good deal of their lamp-oil in 
setting foi th the excellency of it) , grant, I say, whatso- 
ever they will have granted; tliat not only love, but 
lust, but vanity, but (if they list) scurrility, possesseth 
many leaves of the poets’ books: yet think I, when 
tliis is granted, they will find tlifir sentence may with 
good maniieis put the last words foremost, and not say 
that Poetry abuseth man’s wit, but that nidn's wit 
abuseth Poetry. 

For I will not deny but that mari’.H wit may make 
Poesy, which should be £ikaslike, which .some leainrd 
have defined, ‘figuimg forth good things’, to bo Phan- 
tasUke, which doth, contrariwise, infect the fancy with 
unworthy objects, as the painter, that should give to 
the eye either some excellent perspective, or some fine 
picture, fit for building or fortification, or contain- 
ing in it some notable example, as Abraham sacri- 
ficing his son Isaac, Judith killing Holofcrncs, David 
fighting with Goliath, may leave those, and please an 
ill-pleased eye with wanton shows of better hidden 
matters. But what, shall the abuse of a thing make the 
right use odious ■'* Nay truly, though I yield that Poesy 
may not only be abu.secl, but that being abused, by the 
reason of his sweet charming force, it can do more 
hurt than any other army of words, yet shall it be so 
far from concluding that the abuse should give re- 
proach to the abused, that contrariwise it is a good 
reason, that whatsoever, being abused, doth most 
harm, being iighlJy used (and upon the right use each 
thing conceiveth hiS title), doth most good. 

Do we not see the skill of Physic (the best rampire 
to our often-assaulted bodies), being abused, teach 
poison, the most violent destroyer? Doth not know- 
ledge of Law, whose end is to even and right all 
things, being abused, grow the crooked foatcier of 
hoi nble inj ui ics^ Doth not (to go to the highest} God ‘s 
word abused breed heresy, and PIis Name abused be- 
come blasphemy? Truly, a needle cannot do murh 
hurt, and as truly (with leave of ladies be it spoken) it 
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cannot do much good. With a sword thou mayest kill 
thy father, and with a sword thou maye&t defend thy 
prince and country. So that, as m their calling poets 
llie fathers of lies they say notlung, so in this their 
argument of abuse they piove the commendation, 
'I'hf y allege herewith, that belore poets began to be 
in price our nation hath set their heart’s delight upon 
action, and not upon imaginatiori, rather doing things 
wtjithy to be written, than writing things fit to be 
(lone. What that before-time was, I think scarcely 
bphirix can tell, since no memory is so ancient that 
hath tiic precedence of Poetry. And certain it is that, 
in our plainest homeliness, yet never was the Albion 
natjpn without Poetry Many, this, argument, though 
it be levelled against Poetry, yet is it indeed a chain- 
shot against all learning, or bookishness, as they com- 
monly term it. Of such mind were certain Goths, of 
whom It is written that, having in the spoil of a famous 
City taken a fair library, one hangman, bchke, fit to 
execute the fruits of their wits, who had murdered 
a great number of bodies, w'ould have set fire on it. 
*No/ said another very gravely, ‘take heed what you 
do, for while they are busy about these toys, we shall 
wuh. mote bdsure conquer thidr couatciess’ 

Thb indeed is the ordmary doctrine of ignorance, 
and many words sometimes I hav-e heard spent m it: 
but because tins reason is generally against all leain- 
mg, as well as Poetry, or rather, all learning but 
Poetry; because it were too large a digression to 
handle, or at least too superfluous (since it is manifest 
that all goverament of action is to be gotten by know- 
ledge, and knowledge best by gathering many know- 
ledges, which is reading), I only, with Horace, to hi m 
diac IS of that opinion, 

lubeo stulim ase lihtTikr; 

for ai for Poetry itself, it is the freest from this objec- 
tion For Poeiiy is the compamon of tlie camps. 

I dare undertake, Orlando Furioso, or honest King 
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Arthur, will never displease a soldier : but the quiddity 
of Ens and Pnma matena vail hardly agree with a cors- 
let. And therefore, as I said in the beginning, even 
Tutks and Tartars arc dcliglitcd with poets, Ilomer, 
a Greek, nourished before Greece nourished. And if 
to a slight conjecture a conjectuie may be opposed, 
truly it may seem, that, as by him their learned men 
took almost their fiisl light ot knowledge, so their 
active men received their Iirst motions of courage. 
Only Alexander’s example may serve, who by Plutarch 
is accounted of such virtue, that Fortune was not his 
guide but his footstool, whose acts speak for liim, 
though Plutarch did not, — indeed the Phoenix of war- 
like princes. This Alexander left his schoolmaster, 
living Aristotle, behind him, but took dead Homer 
with him. He put the philosopher Callisihenes to 
death for his seeming philosophical, indeed mutinous, 
stubbornness, but the chief thing he ever was heard to 
wish for was that Plomci had been alive. He well found 
he received more bravery of mmd by the pattern of 
AchJIcs than by hearing the definition of fortitude: 
and theiefore, if Cato misliked Fulvius for carrying 
Ennius with him to the field, it may be ans^s■ered that, 
if Cato misliked it, the noble Fulvius liked it, or else he 
had not done it. for it was not the excellent Cato 
Uticcnsis (whose authoutv I would much more have 
reverenced), but it was the former, in truth a bitter 
punisher of faults, but ebe a man that had never well 
sacrificed to the Graces. He misliked and cried out 
upon all Greek learning, and yet, being 80 ycais old, 
began to learn it, belike fearing that Pluto understood 
not Latin. Indeed, the Roman law allowed no per- 
son to be canied to the wais but he that was in the 
soldier’s roll, and therelore, though Cato misliked his 
uiimustered peison, he misliked not his work. And if 
he had, Scipio Nasica, judged by common consent 
the best Roman, loved him. Both the other Scipio 
brothers, who had by their virtues no less surnames 
than of Mxd. anti Afric, so loved him that they caused 
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h'i3 body to be buried in their sepulchre. So as Cato's 
authority being but against his person, and that 
answered with so far greater than himself, is herein of 
no validity. 

But now indeed my burden is great; now Plato’s 
name is Uid upon me, whom, I must confess, of all 
philosophers I have ever esteemed most worthy of 
reverence, and with great icason, since of all philo- 
sophers he is the most poetical. Yet if he will defile 
die fountain out of w'hich his flowing streams have 
proceeded, let us boldly examine with what reasons he 
did it. First tiuly, a man might maliciously object 
tiiat PlaLu, being a philosopher, was a natural enemy 
of iipcts. For indeed, after the philosophei s had picked 
out of ihe sweet mysteries of Poetry the right discern- 
ing true points of knowledge, they forthwith, putting 
it in method, and making a school art of that which 
the poets did only teach by a divine dclightfulness, 
beginning to spurn at their guides, like ungrateful 
prentices, were not content to set up shops for them- 
selves, but sought by all means to discredit tliclr 
masters; which by the force of delight being barred 
them, the less they could overthrow them, the more 
they hated them. For indeed, they found for Homer 
seven cities strove who should have him for their 
Citizen; where many cities banished philosophers as not 
fit members to live among them. For only repeating 
certain of Eunpides’ verse-s, many Athenians had their 
Uvea saved tif the Syracusians, when the Athenians 
themselves thought many philosophers unworthy to 
live. Clertam poets, as Simonides and Pmdarus, had 
so prevailed with Hicro the Firet, that of a tyrant 
they made him a just king; where Plato could do so 
little with Dionysius, that he himself of a philosopher 
was maile a slave. But who should do thus, I confess, 
should requite the objections made against poets with 
like cavillation against philosophers; as likewise one 
sbouki do that should bid one read Phaedrus or Sym- 
posium in Plato, or the discourse of love in Plutarch, 
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and see whether any poet do authorize abominable 
filthiness, as they do. Again, a man might ask out of 
what Commonwealth Plato did banish them. In 
sooth, thence wlierehc himself alluweth community of 
women. So as belike this liainslimcnt grew not for 
cOcminate wantonness, smcc little should poetical 
sonnets be hurtful when a man might have what 
woman he listed. But I honour philoviphical imtrur- 
tions, and bless the wits which bred them: so as they 
be not abused, which is likewise stretched to Poetry. 

St. Paul hirnselF, who yet, for the credit of poets, 
allegeth twice two poets, and one of tliem by the name 
of a prophet, scLteth a watchword upon Philosophy,— 
indeed upon the abuse. So doth Plato upon the abuse, 
not upon Poetry, Plato found fault that the poets of 
his time filled the world with wrong opinions of the 
gods, making light tales of that unspotted essence, 
and therefoic would not have the youth depraved 
with such opinions. Herein may much be said; let 
this suffice, the poets did not induce such opinions, 
but did imitate those opinions already induced. For 
all the Greek stones can well testify that the very 
religion of that time stood upon many and many- 
fashioned gods, not taught so by the poets, but followed 
according to their nature of imitation. Who list may 
read in Plutarch the discourses of Isis and Osins, of 
the cause why oracles ceased, of the divine providence, 
and see whether the tlieology of that nation stood not 
upon such dreams which the poets indeed super- 
atitiously observed, and truly (since lliey had not the 
light of Christ) did much better in it than the philo- 
sophers, who, shaking off superstition, brought m 
atheism. Plato therefore (whose authority I had raucli 
rather justly construe than unjustly resist) meant not 
in general of poets, in those words of which Juliiia 
Scahger saith, Q}ia authoritaU barban tpmlam altiite liujndt 
abuti vihnt ad pottos t republica exigendos, but only meant 
to drive out those wrong opinions of the Deity (whcic- 
of now, without further law, Christianity hath taken 
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away all the hurtful belief), perchance (as he thought) 
nourished by the then esteemed poets. And a man 
need go no further than to Plato himself to know his 
meaning: who, in his Dialogue called lon^ giveth high 
and rightly divine commendation to Poetry. So as 
Plato, banishing the abuse, not the thing, not banish- 
ing it, but giving due honour unto it, shall be our 
patron anti not our adversary. For indeed I had much 
rather (since tiuly I may do it) show their mistaking 
of Plato funder whose lion’s skin they would make an 
ass-like biayinp against Poesy) than go about to over- 
throw his aulhorit>* ; ^vhom, the wiser a man is, the 
more just cause he shall find to have in admuatiun; 
especially since he attributeth unto Poesy more than 
n^Hilf do, namely, to be a very inspiring of a divine 
li rie, far above man’s wit, as in the afoie-named 
Dialogue is apparent 

Of the other side, who would show the honours 
have been by the best sort of judgements gianted 
them, a whole sea of examples would picscnt them- 
S‘'lves; Alexanders, Caesars, Scipios, all favourcis of 
poets; Laelius, called the Roman Socrates, himself a 
poet, so as pait of in Teicnee was 

supposed to be made by hun, and even the Greek 
.Socrates, whom Apollo confirmed to be the only wise 
man, is said to have spent part of his old time in put- 
ting Aesop’s fables into vei'scs. And therefore, full 
evil should it become his scholar Plato to put such 
words in hli master’s mouth against poets. But what 
need more? Aristotle writes tlie Art of Poesy: and 
why, if it should not be wTitten? Plutarch teacheth 
the use to be gathered of them, and how, if they should 
not be read.^ And who reads Plutarch’s either his- 
tory or philosophy, shall find he trimmeth both their 
gannents with guards of Poesy. But I list not to de- 
fend Poesy with the help of her undeiling Plistorio- 
graphy. Let it suflirc that it is a fit soil for praise to 
dwell upon; and what dispraise may set upon it, is 
cither easily overcome, or transformed into just com- 
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mcndation. So that, since the excellencies of it rnay 
be so easily and so justly confirmed, and the low- 
creeping objection so soon trodden down; it not 
being an art of lies, but oft rue doctnne; not of efFcrni- 
natcncss, but of notable stirring of courage; not of 
abusing man’s wit, but of stiengtlicmng man's wit; 
not banished, but honoured by Plato; let us rather 
plant more laurels for to cngarl.uid our poels’ iie.uls 
(which honour of being laureate, as IjcskIcs them only 
triumphant captains wear, is a iullkient authnuty to 
show the pt ICC they ought to be had m) than sutlei the 
ill-favouung bicath of such wroug-apcakcis once to 
blow upon the clear springs of Poc^y. 

But since I have run so long a careri m this master, 
mctVnnks, before 1 give riiy pen a full stop, it shall be 
but a little more lost time to inquire why England 
(the mother of excellent minds) should be grown so 
liai d a stepmother to poets, who certainly m wit ought 
to pass all other, since all only proccedcili from their 
wit, being indeed makcis of themselves, not takers of 
otliers. How can I but exclaim, 

Mtisa, mtiti causas mmm, nmim latsol 

Sweet Poesy, that hath anciently had kings, emperors, 
senators, great captains, such as, besides a thousand 
others, David, Adrian, Sophocles, Gennanieus, not 
only to favour poets, but to be poets, and oi our neater 
times can present for her patrons a Robcit, king of 
Sicily, the great King Francis of France, King James 
of Scotland, such caidinals as Bembus and Bibbiena: 
such famous preachers and teachers as Be/a and 
Melancthon, so learned philosophers as Fracastoiius 
and Scaliger ; so great orators as Pontanus and Mure- 
tus; so piercing wits as George Buchanan; so grave 
counsellors as, besides many, but before all, that 
Hospital of France, tlian whom (I think) that realm 
never brought lorth a moie accomplished judgement, 
more firmly builded upon virtue — say these, with 
nuinbei-sofoiheis,uolonly toieadotheis’ jxiesies, but 
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to poetize for others’ reading— -that Poesy, thus era- 
biaced m all other places, should only find m our 
time a hard welcome m England, I think the very 
earth lamcnteth it, and therefore dcckcth our soil 
with fewer laurels than it was accustomed. For hcre- 
toiorc potts have in England also flourished, and, 
which 13 to he noted, even m those times when the 
trumpet of Wars did sound loudest And now that an 
ovcrlUint quietness should seem to strew the house for 
poets, Lhty are. almost m as good reputation as the 
mountebanks at Venice Truly even that, as of die 
one side it givcth great praise to Poesy, which like 
Venus (but to better puipose) hath rather be troubled 
m tj^e net witii Mars than enjoy the homely quiet of 
\ ulcan , so serves it for a piece of a reason why they 
are less grateful to idle England, which now can 
scarce endure the pain of a pen Upon this necessai ily 
fuilowcth, that base men with servile wits undertake 
it, who think it enough if they can be rewarded of the 
printer And so as Epammondas is said, with the 
honour ol his virtue, to have made an office, by his 
exercising it, which before was contemptible, to be- 
come highly respected, so these, no more but setting 
their Himes to it, by their own disgraccfuiness dis- 
grace the most gracelul Poesy For now, as if all the 
Muses were got with child, to bring forth bastard 
poets, without any commission they do post over the 
banks of Helicon, till they make the readers more 
weary tlian posthorses, while, m tlie meantune, they, 

Quits melwre lulo Jinxil praecordia Ttlan, 

are better content to suppress the outflowing of tlicir 
wit, than, by publishing tliem, to be accounted 
knigliis of the same order But I that, before ever I 
durst aspire unto the dignity, am admitted into the 
company of the papcr-blurrras, do find the very true 
cause of our wanting esUmation is want of desert, 
taking upon us to be poets m despite of Pallas Now, 
wherein we want desert were a thankw orthy labour to 
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express ; but if I knew, I should have mended myself. 
But I, as I never desired the title, so have I neglected 
the means to come by it. Only, overmastered by sf>mc 
thoughts, I yielded an inky tribute unto them. M<irry, 
they that delight in Poesy itscH should seek to know 
what they do, and how they do, and, especially, look 
tiiemselves in an unflattering glass of reason, if they 
be inclinable unto it. For Poesy must not be drawn 
by the cars; it must be gently led, or rather it must 
lead; which was partly die came that made the 
ancient-learned affitm it was a divine gift, and no 
human skill; since all other knowledges he ready for 
any that hath strength of wit; a poet no industry can 
make, if his own genius be not earned unto it;, and 
therefore is it an old proverb, Oralor fit, Poeta imcUur, 
Yet confess I always that as the fertilest ground must 
be manured, so must the highest-flying wit have a 
Daedalus to guide him. That Daedalus, they say, 
both in this and m other, hath three wings to bear it- 
self up into the air of due commendation : that is, Art, 
Imitation, and Exercise. But these, neither artificial 
rules nor imitative patterns, we much cumber our- 
selves withal. Exercise indeed we do, but that very 
forc-backwardly: for where we should cxeicise to 
know, we exercise as having known: and so is our 
brain delivered of much matter which never was be- 
gotten by knowledge. For, there being two principal 
parts — matter to be expressed by words and words to 
express tlic matter — in neither we use Art or Imita- 
tion rightly. Our matter is Quodlihet indeed, though 
wrongly performing Ovid’s vcise, 

Qiiicqmd tomhar duxrey oersus erat : 

never marshalling it into an assured rank, that almost 
the readers cannot tell where to find themselves. 

Chaucer, undoubtedly, did excellently in his 
Troilus and Cressida, of whom, truly, I know not 
whether to marvel more, cither that he m that misty 
time could see so dearly, or that we in tlus clear age 
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walk so stumblingly after him. Yet had he great 
wants, fit to be fot^iven in so reverent antiquity. I 
account the Mmowr of MagisUaUs meetly funushed of 
beautiful parts, and in the Earl of Surrey’s Lynzs 
many things tasting of a noble birth, and worthy of 
a noble mind. The Shephmd's Cakndar hath much 
poetry in his Eclr^ucs, indeed worthy lire reading, 
if I be not tleceivccl Tbat same framing of his style 
to an old rustic language I dare not allow, since 
neither ■Ihcocutus in Greek, Virgil m Latin, nor 
Sannaz?aro in Italian did affect it. Besides these, do 
I not remember to have seen but few (to speak 
boldly) printed, that have poetical sinews m them ; for 
proof whereof, let but most of the verses be put in 
proiC, and then ask the meaning; and it will be found 
that one verse did but beget another, without order- 
ing at the first what should be at the last, which be- 
comes a confused mass of words, with a tingling sound 
of rhyme, barely accompanied with reason. 

Our Tragedies and Comedies (not without cause 
cried out against), observing rules neither of honest 
civility nor of skilful Poetry, excepting Gorboduc 
(again, I say, of those that I have seen), which not- 
withstanding, as it is full of stalely speeches and well- 
sounding phrases, climbing to Uic height of Seneca’s 
style, and as full cd notable moiality, which it doth 
most delightfully teach, and so obtain the very end of 
Poesy, yet m truth it is very dcfeclious in the circum- 
stances, which grieveth me, because it might not 
remain as an exact model of all Tragedies. For it is 
faulty both in place and time, the two necessary com- 
panions of all corporal actions For where the stage 
should always represent but one place, and the utter- 
most time presupposed m it should be, both by Aris- 
totle’s precept and common reason, but one day, there 
is both many days, and many places, inarlificially 
imagined. But if it be so in CorboduCy how much more 
in all the rest, where you shall have Asia of the one 
side, and Afnc of the other, and so many other under- 
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kingdoms, that the player, when he cometh in, must 
ever begin with telling where he is, or else the tale 
will not be conceived? Now ye shall have three ladies 
walk to gather flowers and then wc mu^t believe the 
stage to be a garden. By and by we hear news of ship- 
wreck in the same place, and then ive are to blame if 
wc accept it not for a rock. Upon the back of that 
comesi out a hideous monster, with lire and smoke, 
and then the miserable beholders arc bound to take 
it for a cave. While in the meantime two aimies fly 
in, represented with four swords and buckleis, and 
then what hard heart will not receive it for a pitched 
field? Now, of time they are much more libeial, for 
ordinary it is that two young princes fall in,lo\’c 
After many traverses, she is got with child, delivered 
of a fair boy; he is lost, growelh a man, falls in love, 
and IS ready to get another child ; and all this m two 
hours’ space; which, how absurd it is in sense, even 
sense may imagme, and Art hath taught, and all 
ancient examples juslilicd, and, at this day, the ordi* 
nary players in Italy will not err in. Yet will some 
bring in an example of Eunuchus in Terence, that 
coniaineth matter of two days, yet far short of twenty 
years. True it is, and so was it to be played in two 
days, and so fitted to the time it set forth. And 
though Plautus hath in one place done amiss, let us 
hit with him, and not miss with him. But they will 
say, How then shall we set forth a story, which con- 
taincth both many places and many times ? And do 
they not know that a Tragedy is tied to the laws of 
Poesy, and not of History; not bound to follow the 
story, but, having liberty, cither to feign a quite new 
matter, or to frame the history to the most tragir.al 
conveniency? Again, many things may be told \vhich 
cannot be showed, if tliey know the difference be- 
twixt reporting and repiesenting. As, for example, 
I may speak (though I am here) of Peru, and in speech 
digress from that to the description of Calicut; but m 
action I cannot represent it without PacoleC’s horse. 
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And so was the manner the ancients took, by some 
Nuncius to recount things done in former time or 
other place. Lastly, if they will represent an history, 
they must not (as Horace saith) begin ab ovo, but they 
must come to the principal point of that one action 
which they will represent By example this will be 
best expressed. I have a slmy of young Polydorus, 
delivered for safety’s sake, with gicat riches, by his 
father Pnam to I’olymnestor, king of Thrace, in the 
Tiojan war time. He, after some years, hearing the 
ovcrthiow of Puam, for to make the tieasiire his own, 
murdeieth the child. The body of the child is taken 
up by Hecuba. She, the same day, findeth a slight 
to be,, revenged most cruelly of the tyi ant. Where now 
would one of our tragedy writers begin, btit with the 
delivery’ of the child? Then should he sail over into 
Thiacc, and so spend I know not how many years, 
and travel numbers of places. But where doth Euri- 
pides? Even with the finding of the body, leaving the 
rest to be told by the .spirit of Polydorus. This need 
no further to be enlarged; the dullest wit may con- 
ceive It. 

But besides these gross absurdities, how all their 
plays be neither nght ti-agcdics, nor right comedies, 
mingling kings and clowns, not because the matter 
so carvictli it, but thrust in clowns by head and 
shoulders, to play a part in majestical matters, with 
neither decency nor disci etion, so as neither the ad- 
miration and commiseration, nor the right spoitful- 
ness, is by their mongrel tragi-comedy obtained. I 
know Apuleius did somewhat so, but that is a thing 
recounted with space of time, not represented in one 
moment: and I know the ancients liave one or two 
cxampica of tragi-comedies, as Plautus hath Ampk^ 
irio. But, if we mark tliem well, we shall find, that 
thc-y never, or vei7 daintily, match hornpipes and 
funerals, bo falleth it out that, having indeed no 
nght romcfiy, in that comical part of our tragedy we 
have nothing but scurrility, unworthy of any chaste 
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cars, or some extreme show of doltishness, indeed fit 
to lift up a loud laughter, and nothing else : whei e the 
whole tract of a comedy should be full of delight, as 
the tragedy should be still maintained in a wcll-rabed 
admiration. But our comedians think there is no 
delight witliout laughter; which is very wrong, for 
though laughter may come with delight, yet cornelh 
It not of delight, as though delight should be tlie raiisc 
of laughtci , but well may one thing bleed both to* 
gcLher. Nay, rather in themselves they have, as it 
were, a kind of contrariety: for delight wc scarcely do 
but in thmgs that have a convcniency to ourselves or 
to the general nature: laughter almost ever cometh 
of things most disproporuoned to ourselves ^ and 
natui c. Delight hath a joy m it, either permanent or 
present. Laughter hath only a scornful tickling. For 
example, we are ravished with delight to see a fair 
woman, and yet are far from being moved to laughteu 
Wc laugh at deformed cieatuies, wherein certainly 
we cannot delight. We delight in good chances, wc 
laugh at mischances; wc delight to hear the happiness 
of our friends, or country, at which he were worthy 
to be laughed at that would laugh We shall, con- 
tranly, laugh sometimes to find a matter quite mis- 
taken and go down the hill against the bias, in die 
mouth of some such men, as lor the respect of them 
one shall be heartily sorry, yet he cannot choose but 
laugh; and so is rather pained than delighted with 
laughter. Yet deny I not but that tliey may go well 
together. For as in Alexander’s picture well set out 
we delight without laughter, and m twenty mad an- 
tics we laugh without delight, so in Hercules, painted 
with his great beard and funous countenance, in 
woman’s attire, spinning at Omphale’s command- 
ment, it breedeth both delight and laughter. For the 
representing of so strange a power m love procureth 
delight: and the scomfulness of the action slirretli 
laughter. But I speak to this purpose, that all the end 
of the comical pait be not upon such scornful matters 
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as stirreth laughter only, but, mixed with it, that de- 
lightful teaching which is the end of Poesy, And the 
great fault even in that pomt of laughter, and for- 
bidden plainly by Aristotie, is that they stir laughter 
in sinful things, whicli aie rather execrable than ridicu- 
lous; or in rniicniblc, which are rather to be pitied 
than scorned. For wiiat is it to make follcs gape at a 
wretched beggar, or a bc^arly clown , or, against law 
of hospitality, to jest atstiangcrs, because they speak 
not Engli^ih so well as wc do? What do we learn, 
since it is certain 

J/il hahet xnfehx pauperias durius in se, 

Qjm quod ridUuloi homms/ani? 

But rather a busy loving courtier, a heartless threat- 
ening Thraso, a self-wise-sccming schoolmaster, an 
awiy-translbrmed traveller — diese if we saw walk m 
stage names, which we play naturally, therein were 
delightful laughter, and teaching dehghlfulncss r as 
in the other, the tragedies ofBuchanan do justly bring 
forth a divine admiration. But I have lavished out too 
many woids of this play matter. I do it because, as 
they are excelbng parts of Poesy, so is there none so 
much used in England, and none can be more piU- 
fuUy abused; which, like an unmannerly daughter 
showing a bad education, causeth her mother Poesy’s 
honesty to be called in question. 

Other sorts of Poetry almost have wc none, but 
that lyTical kind of songs and sonnets: which, Lord, 
if He gave us so good minds, how well it might be 
employed, and with how heavenly fruit, both private 
and public, in singing the praises of the immortal 
beauty, the iimnortal goodness of that God who 
giveth m hands to write and wits to conceive; of 
which wc might well want words, but never matter; 
of which wc could turn our eyes to nothing, but we 
shouUl ever have new budding occasions. But truly 
many of such writings as come under the banner of 
uarcautible bve, if I wcic a mistress, would never 
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persuade me they were in love; so coldly they apply 
fiery speeches, as men that had rather read lovers’ 
writings, and so caught up certain swelling phrases 
(which hang together like a man which once told me 
the wind was at north-west, and by south, because he 
would be suie to name winds enough), than that in 
truth they feci those passions, which easily (a? I think) 
may be betrayed by that same forciblcriess or Energia 
(as the Greeks call it) of the writer. But let this be a 
sufficient though short note, tliat we miss the right 
use of tlie material point of Poesy 
Now, for the outside of it, which is words, or (as 
I may term it) Diction, it is even well worse. So is 
that honey-flowing matron Eloquence apparelled, or 
rather disguised, in a courtesan-like painted afTcefa- 
tionj one tune with so far-fctchcd words, they may 
seem monsters, but must seem strangers, to any poor 
Englishman; another time, with couising of a letter, 
as if they were bound to follow the method of a 
dictionary; another tune, with figures and flowers, 
extremely winter-starved. But I would this fault were 
only peculiar to versifiers, and had not as laigc pos- 
session among prosc-pnntcrs, and (which ts to be mar- 
velled) among many scholars, and (which is to be 
pitied) among some preachers. Truly 1 could wish, 
if at least I might be so bold to wish in a thing beyond 
the reach of my capacity, the diligent imitators of 
Tully and Demosthenes (most worthy to he imitated) 
did not so much keep Nizolian paper-books of their 
figures and phrases, as by attentive translation (as it 
were) devour them whole, and make them wholly 
theirs. For now they cast sugar and spice upon every 
dish that is served to the table, like those Indians, not 
content to wear earrings at the fit and natural place of 
the ears, but they will thrust jewels through then nose 
and lips, because they will be sure to be fine. Tully, 
when he was to drive out Catiline, as it were with a 
thunderbolt of eloquence, often used that figui e of repe- 
tition, Vivit. Vivit ? Imo in Senatm vemt, &c. Indeed, 
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inflamed with a wcll-gioundcd rage, he would have 
his words (as it were) double out of his mouth, and so 
do that arUikially which we sec men do in cholcr 
nalurciliy, And we, havmg noted the grace of those 
woui'i, hale them in sometime to a familiar epistle, 
when It were too much clioler to be choleric. 

Now for simihtiides in ccitam printed discourse.s, 

I tlimk all Ileibcints, all stones of beasts, fowls, and 
fishes are rifled up, that they come in multitudes to 
v-’niC upon any of our conceits; which certainly is as 
ab'.uid a surfeit to the ears as is possible; for the force 
of a similitude not being to prove anything to a con- 
trary disputer, but only to explain to a willing hearer, 
when J:hnt is done, the rest is a most tedious prattling, 
rather ovci-swayirig the memory fiotn the purpose 
svhercto they were applied, than any whit informipg 
the judgement, already either satisfied, or by simili- 
tudes not to be satisfied. For my part, I do not doubt, 
ViUen Antomus and Crassus, the great forefatliers of 
Cicero in eloquence, the one (as Cicero testiHeth of 
them] pretended not to knotv art, the other not to set 
by It, because with a plain sensibleness they might 
win credit of popular ears; which credit is the nearest 
step to persuasion; which persuasion is the chief mark 
of Oratory— I do not doubt (I say) that but they used 
these knacks very sparingly; which, who doth gener- 
ally use, any man may see doth dance to his own 
music; and so be noted by the audience more careful 
to speak curiously Uian to speak truly. 

Undoubtedly (at least to my opinion undoubtedly) 
I have found in divers small-learned courtiers a more 
sound style tlian in some professors of learning; of 
which I can guess no other cause, but that the cour- 
tier, following that which by practice he findeth 
fittest to nature, therein (though he know it not) 
doth according to Art, though not by Art; where the 
other, using Art to show Ar^ and not to hide Art (as 
in these cases he should do), fiieth from nature, and 
indeed abuacth Art. 
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But what? Methinks I daervc to be pounded for 
straying from PoetiY to Oratory: but both have such 
an affinity in this wordish consideration, that I think 
this digression will make my meaning receive the 
fuller understanding — ^which is not to take upon me 
to tcarh poets how they should do, but only, finding 
myself sick among the rest, to show some one or two 
spots of the common infection grown among the most 
patt of writers: that, acknowledging ourselves some* 
what awiy, wc may bend to the light use both of 
matter and manner; whereto om language glveth us 
great occasion, being mdecd capable of any excellent 
exorcising of U. I know some will say it is a mingled 
language. And why not so much the bcitci, taking 
the best of both the other? Another will sav it want- 
eth grammai. Nay truly, it hath that praise, that it 
v/anteth not giammar: for grammar it might have, 
but it needs it not; being so ea.sy of itself, and so void 
of tliose cumbersome diffeiences of cases, gendeis, 
moods, and tenses, which I tliink was a piece of the 
Tower of Babylon’s curse, that a man should be put 
to school to learn his mother*longue. But for the 
uttering sweetly and properly the conceits of liie 
imnd, which is the end of speech, that hath it equally 
with any other tongue m the world- and is particu- 
laily happy m compositions of two or three worJs 
together, near the Greek, far beyond the Latin: which 
IS one of the greatest beauties can be m a language. 

Now, of versifying there are two sorts, the one 
ancient, the other modern: the anaent marked the 
quantity of each syllable, and according to that 
framed his verse; the modern observing only number 
{with some regard of the accent), the chief life of it 
standeth in that like sounding of the words, which wc 
call rhyme. Whcthei of these be the most excellent, 
would bear many speeches. The ancient (no doubt) 
moie fit for music, both words and tunc observing 
quantity, and more fit lively to express divers passions, 
by the low and loity sound of the well-weighed syllable. 
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The latter likewise, with, his rhyme, striketh a 
certain music to the car; and, in fine, since it doth 
delight, though by another way, it obtains the same 
purpose : there being in either sweetness, and wanting 
in neither majesty, Tnily the English, before any 
other vulgar language I know, is fit for both sorts : for, 
for the ant lent, the Italian is so full of vowels that it 
must ever be cumbered with elisions ; the Dutch so, of 
the other side, with consonants, that they cannot 
yield the sweet shding fit for a verse; the French, in 
his whole language, hath not one word that hath his 
accent in the last syllable saving two, called Antepen- 
ullvna; and little more hath the Spanish ; and, there- 
fore, ^very gracelessly may they use dactyls. The 
English is subject to none of these defects. 

Now, for the rhyme, though we do not observe 
quantity, yet we observe the accent very precisely; 
which other languages cither cannot do, or will not 
do so absolutely. That caesura, or breathing place in 
the midst of the verse, nather Italian nor Spanish 
have, the French, and wc, never almcwt fail of. Lastly, 
even the very rhyme itself the Italian cannot put jn 
the last syllabic, by the French named the ‘masculine 
rlivnic’, but still in the next to the last, %viiich the 
Frcncii call the Tcnialc', or the next before chat, which 
the Italians term sdrucciola. The example of the 
former is buojio : suono, of the sdnicciolay fmina : ssmina. 
The French, of the other side, hath both the male, as 
bon : jorz, and the female, as plaise : faise, but the 
sdrucciola he liath not- wheic the English hath all 
tliree, os due : true, father : rather, motion : potion, with 
much more which might be said, but that I find 
already the triflingness of this discourse is much too 
much enlarged. 

_ So that since the cver-praiseworthy Poesy is full of 
virtue-breeding ddightfulncas, and void of no gift 
that ought to be in the noble nanm of learning; since 
the blames laid against it are either false or feeble, 
aince the cause why it is not esteemed in England is 
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the fault of poet-apes, not pocls; since, lastly, our 
tongue IS most fit to honour Poesy, and to be honoured 
by Poesy; I conjure you all that have had the evil 
lucL to read this ink-wasting toy of mine, even in the 
name of the Nine Muse-j, no raoic to srojn the sacred 
mystei ies of Poesy, no more to laugh at the name of 
‘poets’, as thougli Uicy were next inheritors to lools, 
no more to jest at the reverent title of a ‘rhymer’ , l)ut 
to believe, with Anstotlc, that they were the ancient 
treasurers of the Grecians’ Divinity; to believe, with 
Bembus, that they were first btingeia-m of all civility; 
to believe, with Scaligcr, that no philosopher’s pre- 
cepts can sooner make you an honest man than 
the reading ofVugil; to believe, with CllAuscnis, the 
translator of Cornutus, that it pleased the heavenly 
Deity, by Hesiod and hlomcr, under the veil of fables, 
to give us all knowledge, Logic, Rhetoric, Philosophy, 
natuial and moral, and Qjiul mn^; to believe, with 
me, that there aic many mysteries contained in 
Poetry, which of purpose weie written darkly, lest 
by profane wits it should be abused; to believe, with 
Landino, tliat tliey are so beloved of tlie gods that 
whatsoever they write proceeds of a divine fury; 
lastly, to believe themselves, when they tell you they 
will make you immortal by their verses 
Thus doing, your name shall flourish in the prin- 
ters’ shops ; thus doing, you shall be of km to many a 
poetical preface; thus doing, you shall be most fair, 
most rich, most wise, most all, you shall dwell upon 
superlatives. Thus doing, though you be hberlm 
patre natiiSf you shall suddenly grow Hercuka proles, 

Si qittd mea cwmana possmt. 

Thus doing, your soul shall be placed with Dante’s 
Beatrix, or Virgil’s Ancluses. But if (fie of such a but) 
you be born so near the dull-making cataract of Nilus 
that you cannot hear the planet-Ukc music of Poetry, 
if you have so eaith-creeping a mind that it cannot 
lift itself up to look to the sky of Poetry, or rather, by 
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a certain rustical disdain, will become such a Mome 
as to be a Momus of Poetryj tiien, though I will not 
wish unto you the ass’s cars of Midas, nor to be driven 
by a poet’s verses (as Bubonax was) to hang himself, 
nor to be rhymed to death, as is said to be done in 
Ireland; yet thus much cuisc I must send you, in the 
behalf of all poets, that wiiilc you live, you live in 
love, and never get favour for lacking skill of a Son- 
net, and; when you die, your memory die from the 
cartli for want of an Epitaph. 



THOMAS CAMPION 

From OBSERVATIONS IN TElE ART OP 
ENGLISH POESY 
[iSaa] 

THE FIRST CHAPFLR, INTttLATINO OF NUMBERS 
IN GLNCRAL 

T here w no writing too brief that, without ob- 
scLuity, comprehends the intent of the writer. 
These riiy late observation m English Pnesy I. have 
thus brieily gathered, that they might prove the less 
tioublcsome in perusing, and the more apt to be 
retained in memory. And I will first generally handle 
the nature of Numbers Number is di^creta quantUasi 
so that when we speak simply of number, wc intend 
only ihe dissevered quantity; but when wc speak of 
a poem wiitten in number, we consider not only the 
distinct number of the syllables, but also their value, 
which is contained in the length or shortness of their 
sound. As m Music w c do not say a strain of so many 
notes, but so many semibreves (though sometimes 
there are no more notes than semibreves), so in a 
verse the numeration of the syllables is not so much 
to be observed as their weight and due proportion. 
In joining of words to harmony there u. nothing more 
offensive to the ear than to place a long syllable with 
a shfiit note, or a short syllable with a long note, 
though in the last the vowel often bears it out. The 
woild is made by symmetry and proportion, and j 
in that respect compared to Music, and Music to 
Poetry, for Terence saith, speaking of poets, artm qui 
tractantmusicam, confounding Music and Poesy together. 
What music can thcie be where there is no proportion 
observed? Learning first flourished in Greece; from 
whence it was derived unto the Romans, both diligent 
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obifr^crs of the number and quantity of syllables, 

not in their verses only but likewise in their prose. 

after tiic declining of the Roman Empire 
and the polhition of their language through the con- 
quest ol the lUrharians, lay most pitifally defoimcd 
till the tune ol Emsimis, Rcuehhn, Sir Thomas More, 
and other learned men of that age, who biought the 
J.alin nnnjue again to light, rcdmmng it with much 
laljotir out oi the liands ol the iJliteiate monks and 
frictri ' at a stolhng book, entitled Episljjlae ohscurmm 
[jrerww, iii.iv«,ullmently ttstily. In those lack-learning 
bi’-s and m b.irbari/.cd Italy, began that vulgar and 
fciv kuid of P{>€;>y svltich IS now in use throughout 
Bko-st narts of Christendom, wliich wc abusively call 
iRh'ynie and .\fetre, of RUhtm and Metrm, of which 
I will now discourse. 


Tiu: cjivpirR, declaiuno the inaptness 

OP RHYUB JN POESY 

I am nnt ignorant that whosoever shall by way of 
reprehension examine the impeifcctions of Rhyme 
must encounter witli manv glorious enemies, and 
those very expert and ready ai ilieir weapon, that 
can if nmi be CA:ft*ntporr (as they say) rhyme a man 
to death, besides, tlierc is gi own a kind of prescription 
in the use of Rhvnie. to forestall the right of true 
nuinben, as aUo the consent of many nations, against 
all which it may seem a tiling almost impossible and 
vam to cnnUTiil. All this and more cannot yet deter 
mr from a lawful deJ’ence of perfection, or make me 
any whit the sooner adhere to that which is lame and 
unbesr'“niirig. For custom I allege that ill uses are to 
he abolished, and that tilings naturally imperfect can- 
not liep<Tfected by use. Old customs, if they be better, 
why should they not be iccallcd, as the yet flourishing 
custom nf numerous pocsy used among the Romans 
and Orecians? But the unaptness of our tongues and 
the difliculty uf mutation disheartens uai again, the 
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facility and populanty of lUiyme creates as many 
poets as a hot summer flies. 

But let me now examine the nature of that which 
we call Rhyme. By Rhyme is undcistood that which 
ends in the like sound, so that veiscs in such manner 
composed yield but a continual repetition of that 
rhetoi ical figure whit h we term smilitcr desinenlia, and 
that, being but Jigura verbi, ou^ht (as Tully and all 
other rhetoricians have judicially obsetveci) sparingly 
to be used, lest vt should ottend the ear with tedious 
affectation. Such was that absurd following of the 
letter amongst our English so much of late afTccted, 
but now hissed out of Paul’s Churchyard: which 
fuohsh figurative lepcftnon crept also into the Catiri 
tongue, as it IS manifest m the book of P’s called 
praciia pomriim, and another pamphlet all of F's which 
I have seen imprmted. But I will leave these follies 
to their own rum, and return to the matter intended. 
The ear is a rational sense and a chief judge of 
proportion , but in our kind of rhvming what proper* 
tion is there kept wheie thcie remains such a confused 
inequality of syllables? Iambic and trochaic feet, 
which aie opposed by nature, are by all rhymers 
confounded, nay, oftentimes they place instead of an 
iambic the foot Pyrrhichius, consisting of two short 
syfiabi’es, curtau’ing i/icir verse, which they suppiV i‘n 
reading with a ridiculous and unapt drawing of their 
speech. As for example: 

Was It my destiny, or dismal diancc? 

In this verse the two last syllables of the woi d 'destiny', 
being both short, and standing for a whole foot in the 
verse, cause the line to fall out shorter than it ought 
by nature. The like impure errors have m Lime of 
rudeness been used in the Latin tongue, as tlic Comma 
pme^bialia can witness, and many other such reverend 
baubles. But the noble Grecians and Romans, whose 
skilful monuments outlive barbarism, tied themselves 
to the strict obscn’ation of poetical numbers, so 
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abandoning tlic childish titiUation of rhyming that it 
wai imputed a groat ciror to Ovid for setting forth 
tins one rhyming verse, 

iij.oil ntflam shUat lot hebet twt Ibma putllas. 

For the Oitahlishing of tins argument, what better 
rnnlirmati'ni ran he had than that of Sir Thomas 
More in liii book ul lipigrams, where he makes two 
sundry rpitaplis upon the death of a singing man at 
\\r'>U[iiniUT, theonc in learned numbers and disliked, 
the other in rude rhyme and highly extolled, so that 
he c<mk1u<1cSi inks lactwas taha labra petunt, like lips 
like lettuic. 

Cut tiicie 13 yet another fault m Rhyme altogether 
intolerable, which is, that it cnfoiceth a man often- 
times tn abjure his matter and extend a shoit conceit 
bfjuncl all bounds of art, for m quatorzains, methinks, 
th<‘. poet handles his subject as tyranmcally as Pro- 
crustes the thief his prisoners, whom, when he had 
taken, he used to cast upon a bed which if they were 
too siiort CO fill, he would stretch them longer, if too 
long, he would cut them shorter. Bring before me 
now any the mostscif-lovcd rhymer, and let me see if 
witliout blushing he be able to read his lame halting 
rh}mr9. bshffrcaotacancofnat^tFshid upoasach 
rude l*i>csy, when the writer is himself ashamed of it, 
and the hearcts m contempt call it rhyming and 
ballaihng? What divine in his sermon, or grave 
criufi,t‘llor in his oration, will allege the testimony of a 
rhyme? But the divinity of the Romans and Grecians 
was all wiittcn in verse; and Aristotle, Galen, and 
tiie Ijooks of all the excellent philosophers are full of 
the tr>«,tinio[jirs of the old poets. By them was laid the 
foiinchitum ot all human wjviora, and from them the 
kiiowKlifc of all antiquity is dctivcd I will propound 
but one question, and so conclude this point. If the 
Italian?, kreiulimr/i, and Spaniards, that with com- 
mendation have written m rhyme, were demanded 
whetlier they had rather the books they liave published 
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(if their tongue would bear it) should remain as they 
arc in rhyme or be translated into the ancient numbers 
of the Greeks and Romans, would they not answer, 
Into numbers^ What honour were it then for our 
English language to be tlie first that after so many 
yeais of barbarism could second the perfection of the 
industrious Giceks and Romans? Which how it may 
be cfiecLed I will now piocccd to demonstrate. 

THE THIRD CHAPTER: OF OUR ENGLISH NUMBERS 
IN GENERAL 

There are but three feet which generally distinguish 
the Greek and Latin verses, the Dactyl, consisting of 
one long syllable and two short, as vtvere, thcTrochcc, 
of one long and one short, as tnid; and the Iambic, 
of one short and one long, as drrwr. The Spondee of 
two long, the Tribrach of three short, the Anapaestic 
of two short and a long, arc but as servants to the fiist. 
Divers other feet I know are by the Grammarians 
cited, but to little purpose. The Heroical Verse that 
is disdnguished by the dactyl hath been oftentimes 
attempted in our English tongue, but with passing 
pitiiul success, and no wonder, seeing it is an attempt 
ahogeiher against Ute nature of our language. For 
both the concourse of our monosyllables make our 
verses unapt to slide, and also, if we examine our 
polysyllables, we shall find few of them, by reason of 
their heaviness, willing to serve in place of a dactyl. 
Thence it 15 that the wTiters of English heroics do so 
often repeat Are^/nias, OijmpuSj AiernuT, Ewinis, and 
suchlike borrowed words, to supply the defect of our 
hardly entreated dactyl. I could in this place set 
down many ridiculous kinds of dactyls which they 
use, but that it is not iriy purpose here to incite men 
to laughter. If we theieforc reject the dactyl as unfit 
for our use (winch of necessity we are enforced to do), 
there remain only the iambic foot, of svhich the iambic 
verse IS framed, and the trochee, from which the 
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trochaic numlicis have thcJf original. Let us now 
thext examine the property of these two feet, and tiy 
if they coiuicnl widi the natuie our English syllahles. 
AikI fust for th'* lamlucs, Ui«y fall out so naturally in 
our tmigur, that, ji we examine our own writers, we 
shall itnd they unawares hit oficniinics upon the true 
lamhic tiunil«‘rs, hut always aim at them as far as 
tlieif ear without the guidance of art can attain unto, 
as it shall hejralicr mote evidently appear. The 
trni h.ui. loot, wlmh is but an iambic turned over and 
o\ 'T, iruht oi lurcc in like manner accord in propoi tion 
wiiii our IJnlish syllables, and so produce an Englbh 
trorlKural verse. ’Ihen having these two principal 
kinds, of veries, we may easily out of them derive 
other foinis, as the Latins and Greeks before us have 
done. 
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A DEFENCE OF RHYME 
1603] 

TO WILLIAM HERBERT, EARL OF PEMBROKE 

T he general nustora and us>c of Rhyoic in this 
kingdom, noble loitl, having been so long (as if 
from a grant of Naiuie) held unquestionable, made 
me to imagine that it lay alUigethcr out of the way 
of contradiction, and was become so natural, as we 
should never have had a thought to cast it off into 
reproach, 01 be made to think that it ill became our 
language. But now I see, when tlicre is opposition 
made to all things lu the world by words, ^ve must 
now at length likewise fall to contend for words them- 
selves, and make a question whether they be right or 
not. For we are told how that our measures go wrong, 
all rhyming is gross, vulgar, barbarous; which if it 
be so, we have lost much labour to no purpose; and, 
for mine own particular, I cannot but blame the 
fortune of the times and mine own genius, that cast 
me upon so wrong a course, drawn with the current 
of custom and an unexamined example. Having been 
first encouiagcd or framed thereunto by your most 
worthy and honourable mother, and receiving die 
first notiun for the formal ordering of those composi- 
tions at Wilton — which I must ever acknowledge to 
have been my best school, and thereof always am to 
hold a feeling and grateful memoty — , afterward 
drawn farther on by the well liking and approbation 
of my worthy loid, the fosterer of me and my Muse, 
I adventured to bestow all my whole powers therein, 
perceiving it agtecd so well, both wiUi the complexion 
of the times and mine own constitution, as 1 lound 
not wherein I ought better employ rne. But yet now, 
upon the great discovery of these new measures, 
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thrf'ateninf' to ovfrthiow th(r whole state of Rhyme 
in tiiis I tnust either -{tand out to defencl> 

fir rl;r hinixl to ior,akc myself and give over all. 
Ami Tiuiuyli nrcvilution and a selMlstrust be the 
nmst a{i[i.u»‘nt faults ol my nature, and that the least 
ih'-(k (it rrpiciiciismn, d It savour of reason, will as 
p,i'o(v sis.d.f* my lesoiiifuin as any man’s living; yet in 
ilii 1 r .isf' 1 { now not how I am grown more resolved, 
afifi, h'tnre 1 sink, svilling lo examine what those 
p‘iwrr« of Hidi^’tticiit are that must bear me down and 
brat w/' ud hom the sulion of my profession, which 
bv the law of nature I am set to defend. And the 

fi»r that this detractor (whose commendable 
rii’ albeit now himself an enemy to Rhyme, have 

civrn heretofore to the world the best notice of his 
wcrthl IS a man of fair parts and good reputation; 
and therefore the reproach forcibly cast from such a 
hnnd maj throw down more at once than the labours 
ct many shall In long time build up again, specially 
upon the slippery foundation of opinion, and the 
vvurld’s incoriitancy, which knows not well what it 
wuiild have, and 

Diii'it (nim c\ltut menunit^iie hbenlm illud 

Qi.':d quis (Undtl, tputm qmdpTobal ei vmraiur, 

And he who is thus become our unkind adversary 
must pardon us if we be as jealous of our fame and 
rrpuiatiun as he is desirous of credit by his new-old 
art] and must consider that we cannot, in a thing that 
coni’crns us so near, but have a feeling of the wtong 
d'vrie, wherein every rhymer in this universal island, 
well as mjwlf, stands interested. So that if his 
ch.tntv had ef[ually drawn with his learning, he 
would iiav c forborne to procure the envy of so power- 
ful a number upon him, from whom he cannot but 
expect ihc return of a like measure of blame, and only 
h.i\e niatie way to his own grace by the proof of his 
nbduy, without the disparaging of us, who would 
have been glad to have stood quiedy by him, and 
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perhaps commended his adventure, seeing that ever- 
more of one science another be may born, and that these 
sallies made out of the quarter of our set knowledges 
are the gallant proffers only of altemptive spirits, and 
commendable, though they work no other cflect tlmn 
make a bi avado : and I know it were Itulscens d 
nzwiir alicrme induUnae moilum /mere 
We could well have allowed ol his numbers, had he 
not disgraced our Rhyme, which both custom and 
natuie doth most powerfully tlc.fcnd: cvibtom that is 
before all law, nature that is above all art. Every 
language hath her piopcr number or measuie littecl 
to use and delight, which r.ustom, entci taming by tlic 
allowance of the ear, doth cndemze and make natural, 
Ail verse is but a frame of woids confined within 
ccitain measuie, dideiing from the oidinary speech, 
and introduced the better to express men’s conceits, 
both for delight and memory. \Vhich frame of words 
consisting of rkylkmur or melrm, number or measure, 
are dispnswi into divers fashions, according to the 
humour of the composei and the set of the time. And 
these rhythmt; as Aristotle saith, are familiar amongst 
all nations, and e nalurali et sponte fusa coiApOiiimv. 
and they fall as natiu-ally already in our language as 
ever art can make them, being such as the ear of 
iLaelf doth marshal in tlieir piopec looms; and they 
of themselves will not willingly be put out of their 
lank, and that in such a verse as best comports with 
tlic nature of our language. And for our Rhyme 
(which IS an excellency added to this work of measure, 
and a harmony far happier tlian any proportion 
antiquity could ever shew ua) doth add more grace, 
and hath more of dchght than ever bare numbers, 
howsoever they can be forced to run in our slow 
language, can possibly yield Which, whether it be 
derived of rhythmus or of romance, which were songs 
die Bards and Druids about rhymes used, and thereof 
were called Rsmeim, as some Italians hold, or how- 
soever, it is likewise number and harmony oi words. 
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consUtmg of an aRWcing sound in the last syllables 
of several verses, giving both to the ear an echo of a 
dcli^'htful rqiort, and to tlie memory a deeper im- 
prrs.iun nf \shat is delivered therein For as Greek 
and Latin verse rnnsists ol the number and quantity 
of syllables, so doth the English verse of measure and 
an rut. And though it doth not strictly observe long 
and short svlUblrs, vet It most religiously respects the 
artent; and as the short and the long make number, 
sn the ani(e and grave accent yield harmony. And 
lutrrru'nv is likmhe number; so that the English verse 
thrn hath number, measure, and harmony in the best 
proportion of music. Which, being more ceiiain and 
more resounding, works that effect of motion with as 
happy success as eitlier the Greek or Latin. And so 
natural a melody is it, and so universal, as it seems to 
be generallv born wi^ all the nations of the world as 
an hereditary eloquence proper to all mankind. The 
universalitv argues the general power of it’ for if 
the barbarian use it, then it shews that it sways the 
affenion of the barbarian; if avU nations practise it, 
it proves that it works upon the heai ts of civil nations ; 
if all, then that it hath a power in nature on all. 
Grorqcvier, Di Tmarmn A/onAuj, hath an example of 
the 1‘urkbh rhvmes just of the measure of our vene 
of eleven syllables, m feminme rhyme; never begotten, 
I am persuaded, by any example m Europe, but born 
no doubt in Scythia, and brought over Caucasus and 
Mount Taurus. The SeJavonian and Arabian tongues 
acquaint a great part of Asia and Africa with it; the 
Muscovite, Tolark, Hungarian, German, Italian, 
I’mich. and Spaniard use no other harmony of words. 
'Ihe Indi, Union, Scot, Dane, Saxon, English, and all 
the mhabitvi.s oi tins island either have hither brougJit 
or hero immd tlie same m use. And such a force hath 
it in iwture, or so made by nature, as the Latin 
numliers, notwiUistanding their excellence, seemed 
not sulhcicnt to satisfy the ear of tfie world thereunto 
accustunicd, wiiiiout this harraonical cadence: which 
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made the most learned of all nations labour with 
exceeding travail to bnng those numbers likewise unto 
It; which many did with that happiness as neither 
their purity of tongue nor their material contempla- 
tions arc thereby any way disgraced, but rather 
deserve to be icveienc^ of all grateful posterity, with 
the due regard of tlieir worth. And lot Schola Salerna, 
and those Canmta prootrbtalia, who finds not therein 
mote precepts for use, concerning diet, health, and 
cunversation, than Cato, Thcogms, or all the Greeks 
and Latins can show us in dial kind of teaching? 
and that in so few words, both for delight to the ear 
and the hold of memoi7, as they are to be embraced 
of all modest rcadei*s that study to know and not to 
deprave. 

Me thinks it is a strange imperfection that men should 
thus overrun the estimation of good things with 
violent a censure, as though it niust please none else 
because it likes not ifiem whcieas Oportet arbtlratores 
isst non conltadictores eos qui verum indtcatun sun(> saith 
Aristotle, though he could not observe u himself. And 
mild chancy tells us: 

Non 0^0 pams 

Offndar mtiatlu (/tuts aut uicurk fudit 
Aui Humana parum caud nalura. 

For all men have their errors, and we must take the 
best of their powers, and leave the rest as not apper- 
taining unto us. 

‘Ill customs aie to be left.’ I grant it; but I see not 
how that can be taken for an ill custom which nature 
hatli thus ratified, all nations received, time so long 
confiimed, the effects such as d performs those offices 
of motion for which it is employed; delighting the ear, 
stirring the heart, and satisf^ng the judgement in 
such sort as I doubt whether ever single numbers will 
do m our climate, if they show no more work of 
wonder than yet we sec. And if ever they piove to 
become anyLliing, it must be by the approbation of 

240 D 
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many that rnu^t give them their strength for any 
opriatioii, as before Uic world wjH feel where the 
pulse, life, and energy which now we are sure 
wlu'rr to have in rtar-Vhyinei, whose known frame 
hatij those due sta>'s for the mind, those encounters 
of tnuih, as itKiU. the motion certain, though the 

vatii'ty hf itilinit/*. > 1 , 

Nttr uill thr I'meral sort for whom we write (the 
wio' III mg above books) taste these laboured measuies 
but a. .01 nicinlv piosc when wc liave all done. For 
0ns kind .u riiiamt.irire and continual familiarity ever 
hri b'’twi\t our ear and this cadence is grown to so 
ititumue .1 liicndship, as it will now iiaidly ever be 
brnii'rht to miss it. For be the verse ncvci so good, 
nroT so full, it seems not to satisfy nor breed that 
dch'fht, as svhen it is met and combined with a like 
sounding accent, \shich seems as the lointuie without 
ubich It hangs loose, and cannot subsist, but runs 
wildlv on, like a tedious fancy wthout a close, Suffer 
then the tvorld to enjov that whiclt it knows, and what 
It Jikc'i seeing that svlialsoevcr force of words doth 
move, delight, and sway the affections of men, m 
what Scythian sort soever it be disposed or uttered, 
that is true number, measure, eloquence, and the per- 
fection of speech: which I said hath as many shapes 
as there be tongues or nations in the world, nor can 
with all the tyrannical rules of idle rhetoric be gov- 
erned otherwise than custom and present observation 
will allow. And being now the trim and fashion of the 
times, to suit a man otherwise cannot hut give a touch 
of singularity, for wlien he hath all done, he hath but 
found other clothes to the same body, and per- 
adventure not so fitting as the foinier. But could our 
adversary licieby set up the music of our tunes to a 
hii^her note of judgement and discretion, or could 
thcip. new laws of words better our imperfections, it 
were a happy attemptj but when hereby we shall hut 
as it wrre change piison, and put off these fetters to 
receive otliers, what have we gained? As good still 
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to use rh-yine and a little reason as neither rhyme nor 
reason; for, no doubt, as idle wits will write in that 
kind, as do now in this, — imitation will after, though 
it break her neck. Scrihimus indocti dociique pomala 
pauim. And this multitude of idle ^^Titcrs can be no 
disgiace to the good ; for tlie same fortune in one pro- 
poi tion or other is proper in a like .season to all states 
in their turn, and the same unmeasurable confluence 
of scnbblcis happened when measures were most in 
use among the Romans, as we find by thts reprehen- 
sion: 

Afutavit msntem populas Uvis, it ealtt uno 

Senbendi studio; putn{qM] futtresque smri 

Fmdt comas vinclt unant el carimna dictanl. 

So that their plenty seems to have bred tlie same 
waste and contempt as ours doth now, though it had 
not power to dbvalue what was svorihy of posterity, 
nor keep back the reputation of excellences destined 
to contiifue lor many ages. For seeing it is matter that 
satisfies the judicial, appear it in what habit it will, 
all these pretended pioportions of words, howsoever 
placed, can be but words, and peradventure sem 
but to embroil our understanding; whilst seeking to 
please our ear, we enthral our judgement; to delight 
an exterior sense, wc smooth up a weak confused 
sense, affecting sound to be unsound, and all to 
seem Semim pecus, only to imitate Gieeks and Latins, 
whose felicity in this kind might be something to 
themselves, to whom their own idioma was natural; 
but to us it can yield no other commodity than a 
sound. We admire them not (or their smooth-gliding 
words, nor their measures, but for ihcir inventions; 
which treasure if it were to be found in Welsh and 
Irish, we should hold those languages in the same 
estimation; and they may tharik their sword that 
made their tongues so famous and universal as they 
arc. For to say trutli, their verse is many times but 
a confused deliverer of their excellent conceits, whose 
scattered limbs we are lam to look out and join 
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tfi«f*thrr, to ciHcern the image of what they represent 
unto Ui. And cveji the Latins, who profess not to be 
so iKcntiou'i as the Giccks, show us many times 
eKamph'Si but of stiangc cruelty in torturing and 
(iismeniijcring of woids in the midst, or disjoining 
siidi as jiiituraNy should be mairicd and march 
ttn'edipr, fiy setting them as far asunder as they can 
{H t nil il" stand; dial sometimes, unless the kind reader 
tHit fit III i o\sn good iiatuic will stay them up by their 
tne'.unii', thr> will lull down into flat piose, and 
sntni’tiifKS aicnoolhci indeed in their natmal sound: 
and tiioit again, when you find them disobedient to 
{lif'ir own Uwv vou must hold it to be hcentia poelicaf 
j,nd>(j dispensable. The strivuig to show their changc- 
aljle mra'iires in the vaiiety of their odes have been 
\r.i-v paintiil no doubt unto them, and forced them 
tlius to di^iturb the quiet stream of their words which 
bv a natural succession otherwise desire to follow in 
their due roursc. 

But such aflllclion doth laboursome curiosity still 
Uv upon our lif^st delights (w’hich ever must be made 
strange and larwbic), as if Art were ordained to 
atilkt Nature, and that we could not go but in fetters. 
Lver>’ science, every profession, must be so wrapped 
up in unnecessary mincations, as if it were not to 
ia-liion but to coiilbund the understanding: which 
makes me much to distrust man, and fear that our 
prt-si ini[)tion goes beyonrl our ability, and our curiosity 
is moic tlian our Judgement; labouring ever to seem 
to be moie than we are, or laying gieatei burdens 
upon nur minds than they are well able to bear, 
bfi.xu''; we wiMiJfl not appear like other men. 

Ami imlft'd I have wished that there were not that 
mnUiplu ity ol rhymes as is used by many in sonnets, 
whii li yet we sec in some so happily to succeed, and 
hath brfti so far from hmdering tlieir inventions as 
It hath hrgot conceit beyond expectation, and com- 
p.irab!c to the liest inventions of the world, for sure 
m an eminent spiiit, whom Nature hath fitted for 
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that mystery, I^yine is no impediment to iih conceit, 
but rather gives him wings to mount, and carries 
him, not out of his covnse, but as it were beyond his 
power to a far happier ilight All cwclienccs being 
sold us at the hard price of labour, it loUuws, whete 
we bestow most thereof we buy the bl^t siu'ccss : and 
Rhyme, being far more Jabot lous than loose incasuics 
(whatsoever is objected), must need., nicrting witli 
wit and industry, breed greater and worthier eJlct.ts 
in our language. So that, if our laboui-, have wrought 
out a manumisdon from bondage, and that we go at 
liberty, notwithstanding these tics, wc arc no longer 
the slaves of Rhyme, but wc make it a mo^i excellent 
instrument to serve us. Nor is tins certain limi^ oh- 
served in sonnets any tyrannical bounding of tlie 
conceit, but lather reducing it m ^irwi and a ju.t 
form, neither too long for the shortest project, nor 
too short for the longest, being but only omployed for 
a present passion. For the body of our nnaguiation 
being as an unformed chaos without fashion, v/ithout 
day, if by the divine power of the spirit it be wrought 
into an orb of order and iurm, is it not more pleasing 
to Nature, that desirM a certainty and comports not 
with that which is mfinite, to have the'o closes, rather 
than not to know where to end, 01 liow lar to go, espe- 
cially seeing our paisions arc often without measure? 
And we find the best of the Latins many times either 
not concluding or chc otherwise in the end than they 
began. Besides, is it not most delightful to see much 
excellently ordered in a small room, or htlle gallantly 
disposed and made to fill up a space of like capacitv, 
in such sort that the one would not appear so beautiful 
in a larger circuit, nor the other do well in a less? — 
which often we find to be so, according to the powers 
ol nature m the workman. And these limited propor- 
tions and rests of stanzas, consisting of six, seven, or 
eight lines, are of that happmess both for the disjiosition 
of die matter, the apt planting the sentence where it 
may best stand to hit, the certain dose of delight with 
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Ihe full body of a just period well carried, is such as 
neither the (Ireeks or Latins ever atlamed unto. For 
their bovindlcss running-on often so confounds the 
reader, that, having once lost himself, must either 
give oil unsaiislird, or uncci Uiinly cast back to retrieve 
the neaped sense, and to find way again mto this 
matur. 

Mrrlhiiks we should not so soon yield our consents 
rapiivc to the authority of antiquity, unless we saw 
more reason; all our understandings arc not to be 
bmil by the square of Greece and Italy. We are the 
children ol nature as well as they, we arc not so placed 
out of the way of judgement, but that the same sun 
ol di.jcrction shincth upon us ; we have our portion of 
the same virtues as well as of the same vices: Et 
quoatruiue in populo vidm, qmeungus sub axe. 
Time and the turn of things bring about these faculties 
according to the present estimation: and Res iemportbus 
non tempora rebus serure oporUt. So that we must never 
rebel against use : Qaem penes arbiirtum esi et vis et norm 
hguendt. It is not die observing of trochaics nor their 
iambics tliac will make our writings aught the wiser. 
All their Poesy, all their Philosophy is noUiing, unless 
we bring the discerning light of conceit with us to 
apply it to use. It is not books, but only that great 
bwk of the world and the all-overspreading grace of 
heaven that makes men truly judicial. Nor can it be 
but a touch oi' arre^ant ignorance to hold this or that 
nation barbarous, these or those times gross, consider- 
ing how this manifold creature man, wheresoever he 
stand in the world, hath always some disposition of 
worth, entertains the order of soaety, affects that 
which is most in use, and is eminent in some one 
thing or otlicr that fits his humour and the times. 
The Grecians held all other nations barbarous but 
thcm.'selvcs; yet Pyrrhus, when hesaw the well-ordered 
marching of the Romans, which made them see their 
presumptuous error, could say it was no barbarous 
manner of proceeding. The Gotha, Vandals, and 
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Lombards, whose coming down like an inundation 
overwhelmed, as they say, all the glory of learning in 
Europe, have yet left us still their laws and customs 
as the oiiginah of most of the provincial constitutions 
of Christendom, which well consldeicd with their 
other coulees of government may serve to clear them 
from this imputation of ignorance. And though the 
vanquished never yet spake well of the conqucrfir, yet 
even thiough the unsound coveungs ol malediction 
appear those monuments of truth as argue well thcic 
worth and proves them not without judgement, though 
without Greek and Latm, 

Will not experience confute us, if we should say the 
state of China, which never heard of Anapaestic;, 
Trochees, and Tnbrachs, were gross, barbarous, and 
uncivil? And is it not a roost apparent ignorance, 
both of the succession of learning in Euiope and the 
general course of things, to say ‘that all lay pitifully 
deformed in those lackdeaming times from the declin- 
ing of the Roman Empire till the light of the Latin 
tongue was revived by Reuchlm, Erasmus, and 
More’ ^ — when for three hundred years before them, 
about the coming down of Tamerlane into Europe, 
Francis Petrarch (who then no doubt likewise found 
whom to imitate) showed all the b«t notions of learn- 
ing, tn that degree of wccellency both in Latin, prose 
and verse, and in the vulgar ItaUan, as all the wits 
of posterity have not yel much ovcimatched him in 
all kinds to this day: his gieat volumes m moral 
philosophy show his infinite reading and most happy 
power of disposition; his twelve Eclogues, his Africa^ 
containing nine books of the last Punic \var, with his 
three books of Epistles in Latin verse show all the 
transformations of vnt and invention that a spirit 
naturally bom to the iiilieritance of poetry and judi- 
cial knowledge could express: all which notwithstand- 
ing wrought him not that glory and fame with his 
own nation as did his poems m Italian, which they 
catcem above all whatsoever wit could have invented 
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in any other form than wherein it is; which question- 
Irsi lliey will not change with the best measures 
Greeks or Latins can show them, howsoever our 
adversary imagines. Noi couM this vei y same innova- 
tion in vrrho, bi };im amongst them by C. Tolomei, but 
tilt' in the at(( nipi, and was imiied as soon as it came 
born, rieglivtcd as a prodigious and uunatuial iwuc 
aniom.'st dicni Kt>r toiild it never induce Tasso, the 
wnritltT oi ft.dy, to wiitc that admirable poem of 
Jorii'alcm. (omftaiablc to the best ol the ancients, in 
'.mv Inim than the accustomed verse. And with 
iVtian fi livix! In’s scliolar Boccaccio, and near about 
the rainc time Johannis Raveiiensis, and fioin these, 
e't eqiio Tmaw, seems to itavc issued all those 
l''uniii ftahan writers, Lconardus Arctinus, Lauren- 
fiih \'alla. i'li^gius, Biondus, and many otheis Then 
jsmamif'I Chiysolaias, a Conslantinopolitan gentle- 
man, renown^ for his learning and virtue, being 
einpio)ctl by John Palcoingus, Emperor of the East, 
to implore the aid of Clmbtian princes for the suc- 
( curing of perishing Greece, and understanding in the 
ineantnric how Bajaxet wa.s taken piwoncr by Tamer- 
lane, and his rountiy* freed from danger, stayed still 
at Vrnkc, and there taught the Greek tongue, dis- 
cuniinucd before m these parts the space of seven 
huridied vrars. Him followed B^^sanon, George 
Trufur^untius, 'fheodorus Gaza, and otheis, trans- 
poi tmg I’lulosnpjiy, beaten by the Turk out of Greece, 
into tjhrbtendom. Hereupon came that mighty con- 
Iku-ucc of Learning m these parts, which, returning 
as it were per posllitnmim, and here meeting then 
with tlie new invented stamp of Printing, spread 
ithclf indeed in a more universal sort than the world 
ever heretofore had it, when Pomponius Lactus, 
Acnea.i Svivius, Angelus Politianus, Hcrmolaus Ear- 
baius, Johannes Ficus de Mirandula (the miracle and 
Ijlu^einx of the world) adorned Italy, and wakened 
other nations likewise widi this desire of glory, long 
belurc It brought forth Reudilin, Erasmus, and More 
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— worthymcn, I confess, and the last a gi-eat ornament 
to this land, and a rhymer. 

And yet long bciorc all these, and likewise with 
these, was not our nation behind m her jioitiou of 
spiiit and worthiness, but concuneni wiLii the best 
of all this leLlorod woild; witness venerable Bi'de, that 
flourished above a thousand years since; Aldelmus 
Duiniclmus, that lived in die year 73c), of whom we 
find iliia commendation rcgistcicd: O/nruum Paslarum 
stii lemporis facile {mmuSt Imilae elaqiienhae, mmestatis, et 
mtdilioms homo fuU, td nwiquam satis ailmiran possm undi 
illi III lam harbara ac rudt aelale facundia accrevenl, iisqua 
adeo omnbus iiwmis lem, ele^pam, et rolumla, versia 
edidit cum antiguitale de palma conlendefites. Witness 
Josephus Devonius, who wrote de hello Tioiana in so 
excellent a mannei, and so near resembling antiquity, 
as printing his work beyond the seas they have ascribed 
it to Cornelius Nepos, one of tlie ancienu. What 
should I name Walterus Mape, Gulielmus Nigcllus, 
Gervasius Tilbunensis, Bracton, Bacon, Occam, and 
an infinite catalogue of excellent men, most of them 
living about four hundred years since, and have left 
behind them monuinents of most profound judgement 
and learning in all sciences’ So tliac it is but the 
clouds gathered about our own judgement thatrnakes 
us think all other ages wrapped up in mists, and the 
great distance betwbtt us that causes us to imagine 
men so far off to be so little in respect of ourselves. 

We must not look upon the immense couise of times 
past as men ove« look spacious and wide countries from 
olThigh mountains, and arc never the near to judge 
of the true natuie of the soil or the particular site and 
face of those territones they see. Nor must we think, 
viewing the superficial figuic of a region in a map, 
that we know straight the fashion and place as it m. 
Or reading an history (which is but a map of men, 
and doth no othcrwis»c acqmiint us with die true sub- 
stance of arcumstances than a superficial card doth 
the seaman witli a coast never seen, which always 
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pr(jvf ‘3 ntlifr to the eye llian the imai»maiion forecast 
it'i, that 'vc know all the woild, and can 

distinctly jud^e of times, men, and manners, just as 
they \sere: when the best measure of man is to be 
taken by hts own loot bearing ever die nearest pro- 
ffortioii to himself, and is never so far different and 
unniinil m his poui rs, that he hath all m perfection 
at oil'* tinir, .uid nothing at another. The distribution 
ol gdt-s air unner'-al, and all seasons have them m some 
SfJiL \Vf must not iliink but that there were Sapios, 
( >sars, ()au*s, and Pompeys born elsewhere than at 
Rome: the rest ol the world hath ever had them in 
the same degree of nature, though not of state. And 
it a,our weakness tlvat makes us mistake or miscon- 
ceive m thrsc delineations of men the true figure of 
their worth And our passion and belief is so apt to 
leaf! us beyond truth, that unless we try them by the 
just coinpa's of humanity, and as they weie men, we 
shall cast their figures m the air, when we should 
make thesr models upon earth. It is not the con- 
texture of words, but the effects of action, that gives 
glory to the times: we find they had tutremum in 
pictoTt^ though not jh hneea; and in all ages, though 
they were not Ciccronians, they knew the art of 
men, which only is Ats ArUim^ the great gift of heaven> 
and the chief grace and glory on earth ; they had the 
Icanun*’ of government, and ordering their state; 
eloquence cnougfi to show their judgements. And it 
srenis the best times followed L\curgus*s counsel; 
LUiTcs ad u^um saltern discebant, reliqtia omnu disaplina 
trai ut pulchre pararenl ul labores preferrau, &c. Had not 
unlearned Rome laid tJjc better foundation, and built 
the stronger frame of an admirable state, eloquent 
R<jnie had confounded it utterly, which we saw ran 
the way of all confusion, the plain course of dissolu- 
tion, in her greatest skill: and though she had not 
power to undo herself, yet wrought she so that she 
cast herself quite away from the glory of a common- 
wealth, and fell upon the form of state she ever most 
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feared and abhorred of all other : and then scarce wai 
there seen any shadow of policy under her first 
emperorsj but the moat horrible and gross confusion 
that could be conceived; notwitlistandiug, it still 
endured, preserving not only a monarchy, locked up 
in her own limits, but therewithal held under her 
obeclienre so many nabons so far distant, so ill afFectod, 
so disorderly commanded and unjustly conquered, as 
it is not to be attributed to any other fate but to the 
first frame of tliat commonwealth; which was so 
strongly jointed, and with such inflnite combinations 
interliiiked as one nail or other ever held up the 
majesty thereof. There is but one learmng, which 
mnes gentes habent scriplum w cordibus suis, one an.4 the 
self-same spirit that worketh m all. We have but one 
body of justice, one body of wisdom throughout the 
whole world, which is but apparelled according to 
the fashion of every nation 

Eloquence and gay words are not of the substance 
of wit; It IS but the garnish of a nice time, the orna- 
ments that do but deck the house of a state, and 
mlalur publicos mores. Hunger is as well satisfied with 
meat served in pewter as .silver. Discretion is the best 
measure, the nghtest foot in what habit soever it run. 
Erasmus, Reuchlin, and More brought no more wis- 
dom into the world with all their new revived words 
tlian we find was before; it bred not a profoundcr 
divine than St, Thomas, a greater lawyer than Bar- 
tolus, a more acute Ic^ician than Scotus ; nor are the 
effects of all this great mass of eloquence so admirable 
or of that consequence, but that tmpexa tUa antiquUas 
can yet compare with them. 

Let us go no further but look upon the wonderful 
architecture of this state of England, and see whether 
they were deformed times that could give it such a 
form : where there is no one the least pillar of majesty 
but was set With most profound judgement, and borne 
up with the just convenience of prince and people; 
no court of justice but laid by the rule and square of 
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Naturf‘, and the best of the best commonwealths that 
cvf-r were in tlje world; so stiong and substantial as 
it hiUh stood ai'ainst all the storms of factions, both 
of belli f and araljitjori, whtch so powerfully beat upon 
it, and all the imipt^tuous alterations of humorous 
limes wh.it lOevTr, iKinij eontimialiy in all ages fur- 
tnsh'‘d wiih SfMiiti /it to niamlam the majesty of her 
(«wn mivitrii’N urwl to match in an equal concurrency 
alliilh'’! kiriMduiiis round abouthcr with whom it had 
tis (iiitiier. 

But this inriovalion, like a viper, must ever make 
was into tlir woild’s opinion, tliiough the bowels of 
hiT osvn breedinij, and is always borne with reproach 
in her rauiith, the disgracing otheis is the best grace 
It can put on to svm reputation of wit; and yet it is 
ne\ ct so wise as it would seem, nor doth the world 
e’.'*r get so much by it as it imagincth; which being 
so filien deceived, and seeing it never peribrms so 
much ns it promises, meihinks men should never give 
ninrc cri dit unto it. for, let us change never so often, 
we cannot change man, our imperlcctions must still 
run on wuh us And therefoie the sviser nations have 
taught men always to use monbus legibmqtit praesentihus 
iUomsi dtlenores sinl. The Lacedaemonians, when a 
musician, tiiinking to win himself credit by his new 
inventian and be before his fellows, had added one 
string more to his crowd, brake his fiddle and banished 
him the city, holding the mnovator, though in the 
least things, dangerous to a public society. It is but 
a iantastic gidfUrn^s to forsake the way of other men, 
cspf'ti.iily where it lies tolerable. (Jhi nunc est res- 
pull'.-a, ibi simus potius qmm dum illam velerem ssqumur 
mm in nulla. 

But shall we not tend to perfection^ Yes; and that 
ever b«*it by going on m the course we are in, where 
Wf ha\ c advantage, being so far onward, of him that 
is but now setting foith. For we shall never proceed, 
if we be ever beginning; nor arrive at any certain 
port, sailing witli all winds that blow — hom convalescit 
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planta quae satpuxs iransfertur—zxid theicfore let us KoU 
on in the course wc have undertaken, and not Rtill 
he wandering. Perfection is not the portion of man; 
and if It were, why may we not as well get to it this 
way as another, and suspect (hose great undertakers, 
lest they have compiled with envy to betray our pio- 
ccrdings, and put us by the honour of out attempt, 
with casting us back upon another couisc, of purpose 
to overthiow the whole acUon oi gloiy when we lay 
the fanesl for it, and were so near our hopes? I thank 
Gud that I am none of these great scholais, if ihw 
their high knowledges do but give them more eyes to 
look out mto uncertainty and confusion, accounting 
myself rather beholding to my ignorance that ,hath 
set me in so low an under-ioom of conceit with other 
men, and hath given me aa much distrust as it hath 
done hope, daring not adventuie to go alone, but 
plodding on the plain tract I find beaten by custom 
and the time, contenting me with what I sec m use 
And surely tnethmks these gieat wits should rather 
seek to adorn tkian to disgrace the present; bring some- 
thing to It, witliout taking fiom u what it hath. But 
it IS ever the misfortune of Learning to be wounilcd 
by her own hand. Stimulos dal erntda virtue, and where 
there is not ability to match what is, malice will find 
out engines, either to disgrace or rum it, with a per- 
verse encounter of some new imptcssion; and, whicii 
is the greatest misery, it must ever proceed from the 
powers of the best reputabon, as if the grcatcu spirits 
were ordained to endanger the world, as the gross are 
to dishonour it, and that we were to expect ab opUinic 
periculiim, a pesstmis dedccus pubUcum. KtmilatiDn, the 
strongest pulse that beats in tugh minds, is oltcntiincs 
a wind, but of the woist eficct; for whilst the soul 
comes disappomled. of the object it wought on, it 
presently forges anothei, and even cozens and 
crosses all the wotld, lathcr than it will stay to be 
under her desires, falling out with all it hath, to 
flatter and make fair tliat which it would have. 
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So that it is the ill success of our longings that with 
Xerxrs makes us to whip the sea, and send a cartel 
of driiaiite to Mount Adios: and the fault laid upon 
^vf•;^kn<ss n hut a presumptuous opinion of our 
o\^ii streri'[lh, who must not seem to be mastered. 
But li.ul our aihrisaiy laufyht us by his own proceed- 
ings this way oi pcifetuon, and therein framed us a 
punii of th.u cvcllence as should have put down all, 
aiul lirrii llu* masttnjiiecc of these times, vve should all 
have admirf^d him. But to depiave the present form 
rifwiilin". and to biingmnothingbut afew loose and 
imfhariMldo epigrams— and yet would make us be- 
Irve tiin« numbers wcic come to ratsc the glory of 
our lat'gtiagf— givclh us cause to suspect the per- 
re rranre, and to examine whether this new art constat 
sd i< or sit dicim quod non nt dictum prius. 

I irst, uc must here imitate the Cieeks and Latins, 
and >Pt we are here showed to disobey them, even 
in iheii own numbers and quantities, taught to pro- 
duce whflc they make short, and make short what they 
produce; make bclics'c to be showed measures in that 
foim we have not seen, and no such matter; told that 
here U the perfect art of versifying, which in con- 
clusion is yet confessed to be unperfect— as if our 
adversar)', to be opposite to us, were become unfaith- 
ful to himself, and sceJemg to lead us out of the way 
of reputation, hath adventured to intricate and con- 
found him in his owm courses, running upon most 
uneven grounds, with imperfect rules, weak proofs, 
and unlawful laws, Whereunto the world, I am per- 
sij.ided, is not so unreasonable as to subscribe, con- 
sitifn:!!? the unjust authority of the lawgiver: for who 
hath constituted him to be the Rhadamanthus, thus 
to torture syllables and adjudge them their perpetual 
doom, setting his Theta or mark of condemnation upon 
thf-m, to endure tlic appointed sentence of hh crufdty, 
as he shall dispose? fca though tlicre were that dis- 
obedience in our words, as they would not be ruled 
or stand in order without so many intricate laws; 
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which would argue a great perverseness amongst 
them, according to that in pessmui repubhea plumm 
U^gSi or that they were so far gone iiom the quiet ftce- 
dom of nature that they must thus be brought back 
again by force. And now in what case weie this poor 
state of words, if in like sort another tyrant the next 
Year should arise and abiogatc these laws and ordain 
others clean contrary accoidiag to his humour, and 
say that they were only light, the others unjust? 
What disturbance were there here, to whom should 
^vc obey? Were it not fai better to hold us fast to our 
old custom than to stand thus distracted with uncer- 
tain laws, wherem Right shall have as many faces as 
It pleases passion to make it, that wheresoever men’s 
affections stand, it shall still look that way? What 
trifles doth our unconstant curiosity call up to contend 
for? what colouis are there laid upon indifierent 
things to make them seem other than tiiey are, as if 
it were but only to entertain contestation amongst 
men, who, standing accordmg to the prospective of 
their own humour, seem to sec the self-same things to 
appear otherwise to them than citlicr they do to otiier, 
or arc indeed in themselves, being but all one m 
nature? For what ado have we here? what strange 
precepts of art about the frammg of an iambic verse 
in our language^ which, when all is done, reaches not 
by a foot, but falleth out to be the plain ancient verse, 
consiilmg of ten syllables or five feet, which hath ever 
been used amongst us time out of mind, and, for all 
this cunning and counterfeit name, can or will [not] 
be any other in nature than it hath been ever hereto- 
fore; and this new dimler is but the half of this verse 
divided in two, and no otlier than the caesura or breadi- 
ing-place in the midst thereof, and therefore it liad 
been as good to have put two lines m one, but only 
to make them seem diverse. Nay, it had been much 
better for the true English reading and pronouncing 
thereof, without violating the accent, which now our 
adversary hath herein most unkindly done: for, being 
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as vit arft to sound it, acrording to our English march, 
wc must make a ml, and ranr the last syllable, winch 
falls out very unnatural tn desolate, futteral, Elizabetk, 
prc/hi^aL and m all the rtst, saving Uic monosyllables. 
Thru l<»Ilf>ws the English tiochaic, which js said to 
he a suti[d<‘ verse, and so indeed it is, being without 
rhyme; havin'' here no otlicr grace than that in sound 
it am lil’c (lie knmvii me.tturc of our former ancient 
vei.'.c, ('Tiding (j ? we (cnn it acemding to the I'icuch) 
m .1 Icntinnie foot, saving that it is shorter by one 
syllable .u tlie bi'gmning. wluch is not much missed, 
by rfiison il lldU full at the last. Next comes the 
ekgwo, being the fouith kind, and tliat bkcwisc is no 
otiici tlian our old atcuslomecl measure of five feet; 
if there be any diflcrcnce, it must be made m the 
teaflinj, and therein we must stand bound to stay 
vshere often \st would not, and sometimes cither break 
tlie accent or the due course of the word. And now 
ibr the otiier four kinds of numbers, which are to be 
employed iorodcs, tiicyaieeither of tbesame measure, 
or sucii as have ever ^en familiarly used among us. 

So that of all tlicse eight several kinds of new 
promised numbers, you sec what wc have— only what 
was our oivn before, and the same but apparelled in 
foreign titles; wbxh had tlicy come m ihcir kind and 
natural attire of rhyme, we should never have sus- 
pected that they had affected to be other, or sought 
to degenerate into .strange mannen which now we see 
was the cause why they were turned outof their proper 
habit, and brought in as aliens, only to induce men 
to admire llicin as for-comecs. But sec the power of 
Nature ; it is not all the artificial coverings of wit lhat 
can hide thrir native and original condition, whicli 
breaks out through the strongest bands of alFectation, 
and will be itself, do singulurity what it can. And as 
for those imagined quantities of syllables, which have 
berti ever held free and indifferent in our language, 
who iMTi cnioirc m to take knowledge of them, being 
iR nullm- ttrba matt, and owing fealty to no loreign 
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invention? especially in such a case where there la 
no necessity in Nature, or that it imports cither the 
matter or form, whether it be so or otherwise. But 
every vcisifier that well observes his work inids in our 
language, without all tliesc unnccessaty ]>iecepls, 
what numbers best lit the nature ol her idiom, anti 
tiie proper places destined to such accenb as she will 
not let into any other looms tlian in tlioac foi which 
they were born. As for example, you cannot make 
this full into tlie right sound of a verse— 

None tliinka reward rend’ red worihyhis worth, 

unless you thus misplace the acccut upon ‘rendVM’ 
and 'worthy’, contrary to the nature of these words; 
which showeth that two feminine numbers (or tro- 
chees, if so you will call them) will not succeed in the 
third and fourth place of the verse. And so hkev/ise 
in this case, 

Though death doth consume, yet virtue preserves, 
it will not be a verse, though it hath the just syllables, 
without the same number in the second, and the 
altering of the fourth place in this sort, 

Though death doth rum, virtue yet preserves, 
Again, who knows not that we cannot kindly answer 
a leminine number with a masculmc rhyme, or (if you 
will so term it) a troclice with a spondee, as weakness 
With confess, nature and endure, only for that thereby we 
shall wrong the accent, the eWef lord and grave 
governor of numbers^ Also you cannot in a verse of 
four feet place a trochee in the first, without the like 
offence, as, Tearly out of ks mat'ry Cell', for so you shall 
sound it Yearly, which is unnatural. And othei such 
like observations usually occur, which Nature and a 
judicial ear of themselves teach us readily to avoid. 

But now for whom hath our adversa^ taken all 
this pains? For the learned, or for the ignorant, or 
for himself, to show his own skill? If for the learned, 
it was to no purpose, for every grammarian in this 
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land hath learned his Prosodta, and already knows all 
this art of nutnben.. if for the ignorant, it was vain, 
for if they hecoine vcrsifieja, vre are like to have lean 
numbers insteatl of fat rhyme, and if Tully would 
have hia orator skilled in all the knowledges apper- 
taiuini; to (lod and man, what should they have who 
wouhi lie a degree above orators? Why then it was to 
show lib own sbU, and what himself had observed; 
gfi vvcil liave done without doing wrong to 

(ii" fame of the Iniug, and wrong to England, m 
s'.r^irig to Uy reproatli upon iicr native oinaments, 
and to turn the hur stream and full course of her 
af cfiiti into the shallow current of a less uncei lam ly, 
ij' .'4 out of the way of her known delight And 
I had thought it could never have proceeded from 
tite pen ot a schobc (who sew no profession ficc 
fwm the impure mouth of the scorner) to say the 
ri-^pr iach ot others’ idle tongues is the curse of Natuie 
upon us, when it is rather her curse upon him, that 
knows not how to use lus longue. VVhat, doth he 
diink luniselfis now gotten so far out of the way of 
contempt, that hia nuinbera are gone beyond the 
reach of obloquy, and that, how frivolous or idle 
soever they shall run, they shall be protected from 
disgrace? as Uiough that light rhymes and light nutn- 
bers did not weigh all alike in the grave opinion of the 
w we. fVnd that ts not rhyme but our idle arguments 
dial hath brought down to so base a reckoning the 
price and csduiadon of writing in dus kind; when the 
few good things of this age, by coming together in 
one throng and press with the many bad, are not 
di^riTiied Irom them, but overlooked with them, and 
ail taken to be alike. £ut when after -times shall make 
a quest of enquiry, to examine the best of this age, 
peradvcnlure there will be found in the now con- 
teenned records of Rliyme matter not vinfiulng tire 
gr.ivc5t divine and severest lawyer in this kingdom, 
but these tilings must have the date of antiquity to 
make them reserend and authcnticai. Eor ever in 
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the collation of wnters men rather weigh their age 
than their meritj and U/^nl pruces cm mimUa, /juaruio 
toaetmos non pomnl stru midia. And let no writer in 
rhyme be any way discouraged in his endeavour by 
this brave alarum, but radier animated to bting up 
all the best of dieir powcis, and charge with all tlic 
strength of nature and mdustiy upon contempt, that 
tlie show of their real forces may turn back insoicney 
into her own hold. For be sure that innovation never 
works any overthrow, hut upon the advantage of a 
careless idleness. And let tins make us look the better 
to our feet, die better to our matter, better to our 
manners. Let die adversary tliat thought to hurt us 
bring more profit and honour by being against us than 
if he had stood still on oui side. For that (next to 
the awe of heaven) the best rein, thestrongat band to 
make men keep their way, is that which their enemy 
bears upon them: and let this be tlie benefit we make 
by being oppugned, and the means to redeem back 
the good opinion vanity and idleness have suffered 
to be won from us; which nothing but substance 
and matter can effect. For scnbatdi reels sapere esl et 
pThipw et fons. 

When we hear music, we must be in our ear in 
the outer*room of sense, but when we entertain 
judgement, we retire into the cabinet and inncimost 
withdrawing chamber of the soul. And it is but as 
music for the car verba seqid fdibus modulanda Latmis; 
but it is a work of power for tlie soul nmeroique mo- 
iusquiedncerevitae. Thcmostjudicialandworthyspirits 
of this land are not so dchcate, or will owe so much 
to their car, as to rest upon the outside of words, and 
he entertamed wilh souwi; seeing that both number, 
measure, and rhyme b but as the ground or seat, 
whereupon is raised the wemk dial commends it, 
and which may be easily at the first found out by any 
shallow conceit: as we see some fantastic to begin a 
fashion, which afterward gravity itself is fain to put 
on, because it will not be out of the wear of other 
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men, and mti apudnos hm tenet eircr uhi puhbcm f actus 
est. And power and strength Uiat can plant itself 
anywhere, having built vwthin this compass, and 
reared it of so high a respect, we now embrace it 
as the fittest dwcllin? for our iavenUon, and have 
tiici'cori bestowed all the substance of oui under- 
atand’mg to iurnisint as it is. And therefoie here I 
stand forth, only to make good the place we have 
thus taken up, and to ddend the sacred monuments 
erected therein, uhicli contain the honour of the dead, 
the of die Imng, the glory of peace, and the 
best poucr of our spcechj and wherein so many 
h^’i'jurabic spirits have sacnficed to memory their 
dwKst pas-Hom, showing by what divine influence 
they have been moved, and under what stars they 
iivcd. 

hut vet, notwithstanding all this which I have 
here dehveted in the dcl'cnce of rhyme, I am not 
so far in love with mine own mysteiy, or will seem 
su fioivard, as to be against the reformation and the 
I'ettcr settling these measures of ouis. Wherein tlicre 
he nuav things I could wish were more certain and 
better ordered, though miscif dare not Ukc upon me 
tn he a teacher therein, having so much need to 
Irani of others And I must confess that to mine own 
Mp tho'.e continual cadences of couplets used m long 
and (’c<utiim'.d poems are very tiresome and unpleas- 
ini;. [)y reason that still, mcthmks, diey run on with 
a suiind of one nature, and a kind of certainty which 
niufU the delight rather than cntcitains it. But yet, 
niiUvitlistawhng, I must not out of mine own dainti- 
C(nvdi-mn Uiis kind of wnting, which perad* 
vcriUue to another may seem most delightful; and 
iis.inv worthy coniphitions wc see to have passed 
widi rnniiiu'mlauon in tliat kmd. Btaides, methmks, 
stiiiiniincs to beguile tlie ear with a running out, 
ami pacing over the rhyme, as no hound to stay us 
in the line where Uie violence of the matter will 
kfuk through, is ratlicr gracehti than otherwise. 
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Whciein I find my Homer-Lucan, as if lie gloried 
to seem to have no boimdsj albeit he wete confined 
witlim hjs measures, to be in my conceit most happy. 
For so thereby tliey who care not foi verse or rhyme 
may pass it over with taking notice tlicreof, and 
please themselves with a well-measured prose, And 
I muse confess my adversary hath wrought this much 
upon me, that I think a tragedy would indeed best 
comport with a blank verse, ai^ dispense witli rliymc, 
saving in the chorus, or where a sentence shall re* 
quiie a couplet And to avoid this over-glutting the 
ear with that always certain and full encounter of 
rhyme, I have assayed m .some of my Epistles to 
alter the usual place of meeting, and to set it further 
off by one veisc, to try how I could disuse mine own 
car and to ease it ol this continual burden which 
indeed seems to surchaige it a kttle too much: but 
as yet I cannot corae to please myself therein, this 
alternate or cross rhyme holding still the best place in 
roy affection. 

Besides, to me this change of number m a poem 
of one natutc fits not so well as to mix uncertainly 
feminine rhymes with mascuime, which ever since 
I was warned of that deformity by my kind friend 
and countiyman Master Hugh Samford, I have al- 
ways so avoided it, as there arc not above two coup- 
lets in that kind m all my poem of the Civil Wars: 
and I would ^vllllng)y if I could have altered it in all 
the rest, holding femminc rhjmies to be fittest for 
(iitdes, and either to be set for certain, or else by 
tliemsclves. But in these things, I say, I dare not 
take upon me to leach that they ought to be so, m 
respect myself holds them to be so, or that I tlnnk 
it right: for indeed there a no right in these things 
that aie continually in a wanderuig motion, carrid 
with the violence of uncertain likings, being but only 
the time that gives them their power. 1 or if this 
right or truth should be no other thing than that we 
make it, we shall shape it mto a thousand figures, 
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men, and ncli apuitnm hm imt mor ubi pMkmf actus 
111 And power and attent^K that can plant itself 
anywhete, hnvitg budt within this compass, and 
reared it of so high a respect, we now embrace it 
as U\c fittest dweilin? fo*" invention, and have 
thtreon bcstowcci afi the substance of our under- 
standing to furfljsh Jt as it is, And therefore here I 
eland forth, only to make good the place we have 
tlius taken ttp, and to defend the sacred monuments 
erected tfinnn, which contain the honour nf the dead, 
the fame of the living, the glory oi peace, and the 
Ijcst jjovver o{ our speech; and wherein so many 
iwcmurahlc spirits have sacrificed to memory their 
ciearcit passions, showing by what divine influence 
they liavc been moved, and tinder what stars they 
lived. 

But vet, notwithstanding all this which I have 
hf‘re delivered in die defence of rhyme, I am not 
so far in love witli mine own mystery, or will seem 
so froward, as to be against the reformation and the 
belter settling these measures of ours. Wherein tliere 
he manv things I could wish weie more certain and 
bcTier ordered, though myself date not take upon me 
to be a teacher therein, having so much need to 
leant of others. And 1 must conl'ess that to mtnc own 
fit tkoie continual cadences of couplets used m long 
and cttulinucJ perns are very lii-esomc and unpleas- 
uig, by leason that still, mcUimIcs, they run on with 
a suujid of one nature, and a kind of certainty which 
siufh the delight rather than entertains it But yet, 
notwitbstanclmg, I must not out of mine own damti- 
coii(li.mn tliis kind of writing, which perad- 
vnituic to another may seem mc&t delightful; and 
many worthy compositions we see to have passed 
with I’ofmnondatlOu in that land. Besides, mcchinks, 
suuj^tinics to beguile tlie car wth a rumuag out, 
and pa'dng over the rhyme, as no bound to slay us 
in tlic line where the violence of the matter will 
break through, is rather graceful than otherwise. 
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VVbcrein I find my Homer-Lucan, as if he gloried 
to seem to have, no bounds, albeit he were confined 
within his measures, to be m my conceit most happy. 
For so thereby they who care not foi verse or rhyme 
may pass it over with taking notice thereof, and 
please themselves with a wcll-nicasur<^ piose. And 
I must confess my adversary hath wrought this much 
upon me, that I think a tragedy would indeed best 
comport with a blank vcise, and dispense with ihyme, 
saving in the chortB, or where a sentence shall re- 
quiie a couplet. And to avoid this over-glutting the 
ear with that always certain and full encounter of 
rhyme, I have assayed in some of my Epistles to 
alter the usual place ot meeting, and to .set it (urther 
off by one verse, to try how I could disuse mine own 
car and to ease it of this continual burden which 
indeed seems to surcharge it a litde too much: but 
as yet I cannot come to please myself therein, this 
alternate or cross rhyme holding still the best place in 
my affection. 

Besides, to me this change of number m a poem 
of one nature fits not so well as to mix uncertainly 
feminme rhymes with masculine, which ever since 
I was wai ned of that deformity by my kind friend 
and countiyman Master Hugh Samford, I have al- 
ways so avoided it, as Uiere arc not above two coup- 
lets in that kuid in all my poem of the Civil Wars : 
and I would willmgly if I could have altered it m all 
the rest, holding feminme rhymes to be fittest for 
ditties, and either to be set for certain, or else by 
themselves. But in these things, I say, I dare not 
take upon me to teach that they ought to be so, in 
respect myself holds them to be so, or that I think 
it right : for indeed there is no right in these things 
that are continually in a wandenng motion, carried 
with the violence of uncertain likmgs, being but only 
the time that gives them their power. I'or if this 
right or truth should be no other thing than that wc 
make it, we shall shape it into a thousand figures. 
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seeing this excellent painter, Man, can so well lay 
tlic colours which himself grinds in his own afFectiom, 
as that he will make them serve for any shadow and 
any counieifeit. But tlic greatest hinderer to our 
proceedings anti the rcfoimation of our errors is this 
self-love, whcrcunto wc versifiers are ever noted to 
be spctially subjfxt; a tbscasc of all other the most 
dangerous and imuMblc, being once seated in the 
spirits, for whuh there is no cure but only by a 
spiritual remedy. Multos puto ad sapientiam poluuse 
^nfnm\ win pubmfnl se pervenisse: and this opinion 
of (iurvilliricnry makes 80 great a crack in our judge- 
ment, as n ivill hardly ever hold anything of worth, 
Qtsus (imoT stti] and tliough it would seem to see all 
without It, yet certainly it discerns but little within. 
I'C/r there is not the simplest writer that wd) ever teD 
hitibclf he doth ill, but, as if he were the parasite 
only to sooth his own doings, persuades him that his 
lines cannot but please others which so much delight 
hiJiibelf. Sujfiiius ist ^uisqjie sibi 

^negue ttiim mqmm 
Ai(\ui est hialia, ac potma cm scribit. 

Tam gaudil w st Imqut st ipse miraiur. 

And the more to show that he is so, we shall see him 
evermore in all places, and to all persons repeating 
his own compositions; and 

Qucni im ampuit, tout, ocdJtlqve legendo. 

Next to this defonnitystands our affectation, where- 
in wc always betray ourselves to be both unkind and 
unnatural to our own native language, in disguising 
or fortring strange or unusual words, as if it were to 
make our verse seem another kind of speedi out of 
the course of our usual practice, displacing our words, 
or invcntuig new, only upon a singularity, when our 
own acaistorned phrase, set m the due place, would 
cxprctt m more familiarly and to better delight than 
all this idle affectation of antiquity or novelty can 
ever do. And J cannot but wonder at the strange 
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presumption of some men, that dare so audaciously 
adventure lo introduce any vi'hatsocvcr fotcign words, 
be they never so stiange, and of themselves, as it were, 
without a parliament, without any consent or allow- 
ar.ee, establish them as liee denizens in our language. 
But this IS but a character of that pctpictual revolu- 
tion which we see to he in all things that never tcinain 
the same: and we must heiein be content to submit 
ouiselves to the la\v of time, which in few years will 
make all that for which we now contend nothing. 



FRANCIS BACON 
THE KVIUHE OF POETRY 
(rcon\ Th AtUDuamt nf Leamiig, Book II, 1605] 
pills <»1‘ hmiian Iwiinng have rcfeience to 
J. tiic ihiti' ji.iits man's undmlancimg, which is 
(hr sr.L? u| |(Mnnn('; Hbloiy to his mcmoiy, Poesy 
hi. imji'ni.ili'in, and Philosophy to hus icason, 
\i-M\v' iMuuint rMi'ivcth the same dislribution, tor 
tlie spill* nt man b the ^amc, though the revelation 
f(j oMi'l'* and he diverse, so as Theology con- 
al'-o (»1 Histoiy ol the Chuich, of Parables, 
ul.r.h 1 . i >1 me Poesy, and of holy Doctrine or Precept, 
I'lir as lur that pari which secmctli supernumerary, 
uiiitii b’ I'rophccy, it b but Divine History, which 
hatli tint j-renigaiivc over human as the narration 
i,uiv he belore the fact as well as after. 

IlUtoiyw natuial, civil, ccclcijiastica!, and literary, 
wh^reol' die three first I allow as extant, the fonrtli 
I note as deficient. Fur no man hath propounded 
to himself the general state of learning to be de- 
ihcii and r^-prcscn ted from age to age, as many have 
dfiritt the ^vorks of Nature and the State civil and 
ecrlfsiuslical, without which the History of the ^volld 
«eein-ih to me to be as the statua of Polyphemus with 
Ilia eye out, that part being wanting tvhich doth most 
show the sp'int and life of die peraon. And yet I am 
not Ignorant tiiat in divers particular sciences, as of 
the Juihu/ibults, the Mathematicians, the Rhetori- 
ci.un, the Philosophers, there are set down some small 
in-'ninrijl'i of the idiotil^ authore, and books; and so 
liki^wiv* some barren relations touclung the invention 
of arts or ib;*ge\. But a just story of learning, con- 
taitiuig the andqiiitiea and oiiginals of knowledges 
and their sects, their inventions, their traditions, their 
diveiie adniinistrationa and managings, their flourish- 
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mgs, their oppositions, decays, depressions, oblivions, 
removes, with the causes and occasions of them, and 
all other events concerning learning throughout the 
ages of the world, I may truly affirm to be wanting. 
The use and end of which work I do not so much 
design for curiosity or satisfaction of those that arc 
tlic lovers of learning, but chmfly for a more serious 
and grave puiposc, which is this in few words, that 
it will make Icat ned men wise m the use and admim- 
stiatiori of learning For it is not Saint Augustine’s 
nor Saint Ambrose’s works that will make so wise 
a chvint as Ecclesiastical History thoroughly icad and 
obsers cd, and the same reason is of Learning 

poesy is a part of Learning m measure of words 
for the mailt part restrained, but m all other points 
extremely licensed, and doth truly refer to tlie imagi- 
nation, which, being not tied to the laws of matter, 
may at pleasure join that which Nature hath severed, 
and sever that which Nature hath joined, and so 
make unlawful matches and divoices of things Pi£- 
lonbus atqui Poetis, &c It is taken in two senses ir. 
respect of words 01 matter In the first sense it is 
butac/iflmct«rofstyle, and belongeth to aits of speech, 
and IS not pertinent for the present In the later it is, 
as hath been said, one of the principal poi tions of 
learning, and is nothing else but feigned ihstory, 
which maj' be styled as well in prose as in verse 

The use of this mcNED HisroRV hath been to give 
some shadotv of satisfaction to the mind of man in 
those points wherein the nature of things doth deny 
it, the world being in proportion mlcnor to the soul, 
by leason whereof there is agreeable to the spirit of 
man a more ample greatness, a more exact goodness, 
and a more absolute variety tlian can be found in 
the natuie of things. Therefore, because die acts 
or events of true History have not that magmtude 
which salisfieth the mmd of man, Poesy fdgneth 
acts and events greater and more heroical, because 
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true Ilibtoiy propoun<leth the successes and issues 
of actions not so agreeable to the mciits of virtue 
and vice, therefore Poesy feigns them more just in 
retribution and more accoiding to revealed Provi- 
dence because true History repicseiiLeih actions and 
events* more ortlinaiyand less interchanged, theielore 
Poesy cnduf'th them witli more rareness and more un- 
expectctl and alternative vanationi: so as it appear- 
cth that I'ocsy serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, 
morality, and to delecLition. And thcicIore it was 
ever difi’Jght to have some participation of divineuess, 
bcraine it doth raise and erect die mind, by sub- 
inUtmg the shows of things to the d«:ires of the mind, 
wliereai reason doth bucUe and how the mind unto 
the nature of tiungs. And we see that by these 
injinuations and congruilies with man's nature and 
pleasure, joined also with the agreement and consort 
It hath with music, it hath had access and estimation 
in rude times and barbarous regions, where other 
learning stood excluded. 

The division of Poesy which is aplest in the pro* 
priety dicreof (besides those divisions which are 
common unto it with History, as feigned chronicles, 
fdgned lives, and the appendices of History, as feigned 
epistles, fttgned orations, and die rest) is into Poesy 
Narrative, Representative, and Allusive. The Naira- 
tive is a mere mutation of HLstory with the excesses 
before remembered, choosing lor subject commonly 
wars and love, rarely state, and sometimes plea-sure or 
mirth. Representative is as a visible History, and is 
an image ol actions as if they were present, as Histoiy 
is of actions in nature as they are, that is past; 
Allusive, or Parabolical, is a narration applied only 
to express some special purpose or conceit: which 
later kind of parabolical wisdom was much more 
in use in the ancient times, as by the Fables of Aesop, 
and the brief sentences of the Seven, and the use of 
hieroglyphics may ajipcar. And the cause was for 
that it was then of necessity to express any point of 
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reason which was more sharp or subtle than the 
vulgar m that manner, because men m those times 
wanted both vanity of examples and subtlety of 
conceit and as hieroglyphics were before letters, so 
parables were before arguments: and nevertheless now 
and at all times they do retain much life and vigour, 
because reason cannot lie sensible, nor examples so fit 
But there remauw th yet anolbcr use of Pm sy para- 
bolical opposite to that which we last mentioned, for 
that tendeth to demonstrate and illustrate tint wluch 
13 taught or dolivcicd, and this other to retire and 
obscure it” tliat is, when the stciets and mystcrits 
of Religion, Policy, or Philosophy, are involved in 
fables or parables. Of this in divine Poesy we see 
the use is authorized. In heathen Poesy we sec the 
exposition of fables doth fall out sometimes with 
great felicity, as in the fable that the Giants being 
overthrown m their war against the Gods, the Earth 
their mother in revenge dicreol brought forth Fame, 

Jllam terra Parens ira trrilata Deorum, 

Extremam, ui perhibeiil, Cueo Cnceladoque SoTorem 

Prostnuit ' 

expounded, that when pnnccs and nionarchs have 
suppressed actual and open rebels, then the malig- 
nity of people, which js tlic mother of Rebellion, 
doth bring for^ libels and slanders, and taxations of 
the states, which is of the same kind with rebellion, 
but more fenunme: so m the Fable that the rest of 
the gods having coaspired to bind Jupiter, Pallas 
called Bnareus with his hundred hands to Ins tud, 
expounded, that monarchies need not fear any curb- 
ing of their absoluteness by mighty subjects, as long 
as by wisdom they keep the hearts of the people, 
who will be sure to come in on their side so m the 
fable that Achilles was brought up under Chiron the 
Centaur, who was part a man and part a beast, 
expounded ingenuously but corruptly by Marhiavcli, 
that It belongcth to the education and discipline of 
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prinrcs to know as well how to play the part of the 
lion in violence and the fox in guile, as of the man in 
virtue and iibtice. Nevertheless, in many the like 
enroiinrn'i, I do lallirr lliink that the fable was first 
and the expo'iition (lcvii<xl than that the moral was 
hnt and thrrni[-H*ri tiie fable liamed. For I find it was 
an am i*'nt vaiutv in Chrysip])us that troubled him- 
itfll mh Kmat (onttmlioii to fasten the assertions of 
th<- Sums' u[«m the fietiora ot the ancient poets: 
blit >rt tluit all till' fables and fictions of the poets 
were but pleasure and not figuic, I interpose no 
inioii. Surely of those poets which arc now extant, 
('.nt l[(ri»:r hmisell (notwithstanding he was made a 
kiri i * ■: 'tcrif tuic by the later schools of the Grecians), 
I aioLild without any difficulty pronounce that 
tihti, I , had no such inwardness in Ins own meaning: 
h'lt thev might have, upon a more original 
tra'liU'-n, is not easy to allirm, for he was not the 
i.ivunt ir rf rnanv of tliau. In this third part of 
I '"-iniu'g w'ihch IS Poesy, I can report no deficiency, 
fi^r h'.i'ur ns a phni tliat cometh of tlie lust of the 
earth, \.iChoiit a fonnal seed. It hath spiung up and 
sprea'i abroad, more tlian any other kind, but to 
ascribe unto it that which is due for the expressing 
of ailfctions, passions, corrupUona, and customs, we 
are beholden to Poets more than to the Philosophers’ 
worb, and for wit and eloquence not much less than 
to Oraton’ harangues. 
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Extracts from TIMBER, OR DISCOVERIES 
{1G20-35) 

i. De Skakespeare mslrai 

I REMEMBER the playeis have often mentioned 
il as an honour to Shakcspcaie, that m his writing, 
whatsoever lie penned, he never blotted out a line* 
My answer hath been, ‘Would he had blotted a 
thousand, ’ which they thought a malevolent speech. 
I had not told posterity this but for their ignorance 
who chose that circtunstancc to commend their friend 
by wherein he most faulted; and to justify mine own 
candour, for I loved the man, and do honour his 
mcraoi y on this side idolatry as much as any He was, 
indeed, honest, and of an open and free nature; 
had an excellent fantasy, brave notions, and gentle 
expressions, wherein he flowed with tliat facility that 
somelunes it was necessary he should be stopped. 
^Sujjlmmandus erat,' as Augustus said of Haierius His 
wit was m his own power; would the rule of it had 
been so, too! Many times he fell into those things, 
could not escape laughter, as when he said m the 
peison of Caesar, one speaking to him, ‘Caesar, thou 
dost me wiong.’ He replied, ‘Gae.sar did never wrong 
but with just cause,’ and such like, which were 
ndiculous. But he redeemed hw vices with his virtues. 
There was ever more in him to be praised than to be 
pardoned. 


ii. hgenionm Discrimma 

It cannot but come to pass that these men who 
commonly seek to do more than enough may some- 
times happen on something that is good and gieat; 
but very seldom: and when it comes, it doth not 
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recompense the rest of their lU. For their jests and 
their sentcnccij which they only and ambitiously seek 
for, stick out and are more eminent, because all is 
sordid and vile about them; as lights are more 
dUcerned in a thick darkness than a faint shadow, 
Now because they sijcak all they can, however unfitly, 
they arc thoiit'ht to have the greater copy. Where 
tiif IratiiMl lup ever election and a mean they look 
back to what th^y intended at first, and make all 
an rccri arid proportioned body. The true artificer 
will not run away from Nature, as he were afiaid of 
11% or depart fiom life and the likeness of Truth, 
hut spr-A to the capacity of his hearers. And though 
lib luiigiiage diflcr from the vulgar somewhat, it shall 
not tiv from all humamty, with the Tamerlanes and 
Tantcr-Chams of the late age, which had nothing in 
tlit'm but the sccnlcal strutting and furious voci- 
hiation to warrant them to the Ignorant gapers. He 
fiiows it 13 hi^ only art so to carry it, as none but 
artificers perceive it In the meantime perhaps he is 
cullfd luiren, dull, lean, a poor writer, or by what 
conlumclious words can come in their checks, by these 
men who, without labour, judgement, knowledge, or 
almost sense, are received or preferred before him. 
He gcocolatei tlieta and their fortune. Another age 
or justcr men will acknowledge the virtues of his 
studies, his wisdom in dividing, his subtilty in 
arguing, with what strength he doth inspire his 
readers, with what sweetness he strokes them; in in- 
veighing, what sharpness; in jest, what urbanity he 
uses; how he doth reign in men’s affections; how 
un adc and break in upon them, and makes their 
minds like the thing he writes. Then in his elocution, 
to behold what woid is prqicr, which, hath ornament, 
which height, what is beautifully translated, where 
figures are fit, which gentle, which strong to show 
the composition manly: and how he hath avoided 
faint, obscure, obscene, sordid, humble, improper, or 
cfTcminatc phrase, which is not only praised of the 
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most, but commended, which is woisc, especially for 
that it is naught. 

iti. Scriptomm Calalagus 

Cicero Ls said to he the only wit that the people 
of Rome had equalled to tlicir Empue. Iiigfnmn par 
tmpenn. We have had many, and in their several 
ages (to take in but the former secttlum) Sir Thomas 
More, the elder Wyatt, Henry Earl of Suney, Oha- 
luner, Smith, lUyot, R. Gauline r, were fur their times 
admirable] and the more because they began elo* 
qucnce \s uh us. Su Nicholas Bacon was singular ana 
almost alone in the beginning of Queen Elly.abeth's 
times. Sir Philip Sidney and Mr. Hooker, m dillercnt 
matter, giew gieat masicis of wit and language, and 
in whom all vigour of invention and strength of 
judgement met. The Earl of Essex, noble and high, 
and Sir Waller Raleigh, not to be contemned either 
for judgement or style; Sir Henry Savile, grave and 
truly lettered; Sir I^win Sandes, excellent in both; 
Lord Egerton, the Chancellor, a giavc and great 
oiator, and best when he was provoked. But his 
learned and able, though unfortunate, successor is he 
who hath filled up all numbers, and performed that 
in our topgue which may be compared or pteferred 
either to insolent Greece or haughty Rome In short, 
Within his view and about his times were all the wits 
born that could Iionour a bngut^e or help study. 
Now things daily fall; wits grow downward and 
eloquence grows backward: so that he may be named 
and stand as the mark and oKfi^ of our language. 

I have ever observed it to have been the office of 
a wise patriot, among the greatest affairs of the state, 
to lake care ot the commonwealth of learning. For 
schools, they are the seminaries of state; and nothing 
is worthier the study of a statesman tlian that part 
of the republic which we call the advancement of 
letters, Witness the care of Julius Caesar, who m the 
heal of the civil war writ bis books of Analogy, and 
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dfidiratcd thnn to Tully. This made the late Lord 
St. Albans entitle his work I^ovum OTganum . which, 
thfiu'^h by tbc most o( superficial men, who cannot 
get beyond the title of Nominals, it is not penetrated 
nor utiderst^Kid, it really openeth ail defects of Learn- 
ing whatsoever, and is a book 

C|rrt loitpmi nolo smplori pornget aevm. 


iv. PTmipintdi Modi 

I take this labour in teaching others, that they 
should not be always to be taught, and I would bring 
nw precepts into practice. For rules arc ever of less 
force and value tl*an experiments, yet with this pur- 
ple, rather to show the right way to those that 
torac after, than to detect any that have slipped 
before by error; and I hope it will be more profit- 
able* for men do more willingly listen, and with more 
favour, to precept than reprehension .^mong diverse 
opinions of .'in art, and most of them contrary in 
l;il(;nl.^elvc^. it is hard to make election ; and therefore, 
liiuui'li u 1 ‘Un cannot uiveni new things after so many, 
he may do a welcome work yet to help posterity to 
judge riglulv of die old. But arts and precepts avail 
nothing, exff'pt Nature be l>eneficial and aiding, And 
cherefurc tlu”*c tilings are no more written to a dull 
dtspouiion than rules of husbandly to a barren soil. 
No precc]>ts will profit a fool, no more than beauty 
will the blind, or music the deaf. As we should cake 
rare that our style in wiitmg be neither dry nor 
crnptv, wc <51100111 look again it be not winding, or 
with far-fetched desciipiions: either is a vice, 
but tliat iv worse which proceeds out of want than 
tiiac which riots out of plenty. The remedy of fruit- 
fulncsv IS easy, but no labour will help the contrar)\ 
I will likt* and praise some things in a young writer 
uiuch yrt, d he continue m, I cannot but justly hate 
him f ir the same. There is a time to be given all 
thmgi fur maturity, and that even your country 
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husbandman can teach, who to a youn^; plant will 
not put the pruninc; ktiifc, because it seems to fear 
the iron, as not able to admit the scar. No more 
would I tcli a green wiiter all his faults, lest I slumlcl 
make him grieve and faint, and at last despair. For 
nothing doth more hurt than to make him so aliaul 
of all things as he can endeavour notlung I'herefove 
youth ought to be instructed betimes, and in the best 
things; for we hold those longest we take .soonest: as 
the first scent of a vessel lasts, and that imct the ssiiol 
first receives. Therefore a master should temper his 
own powers, and descend to the other's inhumty. If 
you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it receives 
little of It; but with a funnel, and by degrees, you 
shall fill many of them, and spill little of your own; 
to their capacity they will all receive and be lull. And 
as It IS fit to read the best authors to youth firat, so let 
them be of the openest and cleare.st* as Livy before 
Sallust, Sidney before Donne; and beware of letting 
them taste Gower or Chaucer at first, lest falling too 
much in love with antiquity, and not apprehending 
the weight, they grow rough and barren in language 
only. When thetr judgements arc firm and out of 
danger, let them read both the old and the new; 
but no less take heed that their new flowers and 
sweetness do not as much corrupt as the others' dry* 
ness and squalor, if they choose not carefully Spenser, 
m affecting the ancients, wnt no language: yet 1 
would have him read for his matter, but as Virgil 
read Ennius The reading of Homer and Virgil is 
counselled by Qijintilian as the l«at way of informing 
youth and confirming man. For, besides tfiat the 
mind is rai.sed wltli the height and sublimity of such 
a verse, it takes spirit from the greatness of the ma tier, 
and is tmeted with the best things. Tragic and Lyric 
Poetry is good too; and Comic with the best, if the 
manners of the reader be once in safety. In the Greek 
poets, as also in Plautus, we shall see the economy 
and disposition of poems better observed th.in in 
240 E 
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Terence and the later, -vvho thought the sole grace 
and viituc of then fable the sticking in of sentences, 
as ours do the furcing m of jests. 


TO llir NirMORY OF MV BELOVED 

MAS 1 1, R WlUIAM SHAKESPEARE 

AhJJ WHAT HE IIAIII IXn US 
[iCiil 

To liiaw no cmv> Shakspeaie, on thy name, 

Aril I thus ample to thy book and fame; 

While I aniH'i thy uutings to be such, 

Ai neither man, nor Muse, can praise too much, 

' Tis iru'*, and ail men’s suffiage fiut theie ways 
Were not the paths I meant unto thv praise, 

I rsr silliest ignorance on these mav light, 

\\ 'inh, when it sounds at best, but echoes right; 

Dr ijhnd affecuon, which doth ne’er advance 
hic truth, but giopes, and urgeth all by chance; 

(Jr cra^tv ni dice might pretend this piaise, 

And tliink to rum, where it seem’d to laise. 

T iieac arc, as some infamous bawd, or whore, 
bhouid praise a matron; what could hurt her more? 
But thuii art proof against them, and, mdeed, 

Aho' e the ill fortune of them, or the need. 

I thenJiiie will begin Soul of the age! 

The applause' delight* the wonder our stage'. 

My Shakespeare, rise* I will not lodge thee by 
Dlnucer, or bpenser, or bid Beaumont he 
A liElJe turtlier to make thee a room 
7 iioLi art a monument without a tomb, 

And art alive still, while thy book doth live, 

And we have wits to read, and praise to give, 

Tiiat I not rmx dice so, my brain excises, 

I mean with great, but disproportion'd Muses; 

1 or if I thouglit cny judgement were of years, 

I should I’ommit tiicc surely with thy peers, 
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And tell how far thou didst our Lvly outshine, 

Or sporting Kyd, or Mailowc’s mighty line. 

And though thou hadst bmall Latin and less Greek, 
From thence to honour tliee, 1 will not seek 
For names: but lail forth thund’ring Aeschylus, 
F.unpides, and Suiihoclrs to us, 

Pnruvius, Accius, iiim of Goidova dead, 

To life again, to hear thy buskin tread, 

And shake a stage: or when thy socks wcic on, 

Leave thee alone lor the couipativm 
01 ail, that insolent Greece, oi Liiiglily Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes conie, 
Tiiumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show, 

To wliom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 

He was not oi an age, but ior all tunc' 

And all the Muses still were m their prime, 

When like Apollo, he came forth to warm 
Our ears, or like a Mercury to chaim! 

Nature hei'sell was proud of his designs, 

And joy’d to wear die dressing of his lines! 

Which were so richly spun; and woven so fit, 

As, since, she will vouchsafe no other wit. 

The merry Greek, tart Aiistophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not please; 

Rue antiquated and deserted he, 

As they weie not of nature's family. 

Yet must I not give nature all, thy art, 

My gende Shakespeare, must enjov a part. 

For though the poet’s matter natuic be, 

His art doth give the fashion: and, that he 
Who casts to write a living line, must sweat, 

(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 
Upon the Muses’ anvil, turn the same, 

And himself with it, that he thinks to frame; 

Or for the laurel, he may gain a scoin; 

For a good poet’s made, as well as botn 
And such wert thou! Look how the fathei’.s face 
Lives in his issue, even so the race 
Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners brightly shines 
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In hi'^ wrll tuuucl and true filed linear 

In ( cK h (j! \\luch he setnis to shake a iance, 

As titiindishVj <it the eyes of ignorance, 
huict Sv\an of Avon* what a sight it were 
'I o sf f th< < in our wa« rs yet appear, 

Ami iiuike thru HiHits upon the banks of I’hames, 

'I li It so (Ini uU I li/ 1, and our fames* 

Hill St IV* fsn th(( 111 the hemisphac 
Alls UKfd, iUid III ide a comtellalioii tlicrc* 

Shiof’ foith, tlioii SUu ot potis, and with rage, 

( *1 iiilim nee, tiurle, or chter tilt dioopnig stage, 
VUiirli, M1U.C Uiy lliglic Irom hence, hath mouin’d 
like night, 

And (kspairs day, but for thy volume’s light, 
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PREFACE TO SAMSON AGONISTES 
[1671] 

Of that sort of Dramatic Pom which is called 
Tragedy 

T ragedy, as it waa anciently composed, hath 
been ever held the gravest, moralcst, and most 
profitable of all other poems; therefore said by Aris- 
totle to be of power, by raising pity and fear, or terror, 
to purge the mmd of those and such like passions, 
that IS, to temper and reduce them to just measure 
with a kind of delight, stirred up by reading or seeing 
tliose passions well imitated. Nor is Nature wanting 
in her own effects to make good his assertion; for so, 
in Physic, things of melancholic hue and quality are 
used against melancholy, sour against sour, salt to 
remove salt humours. Hence philosophers and other 
gravest writers, as Cicero, Plutarch, and others, fre* 
quently cite out of Tragic poets, both to adorn and 
illustrate their discoune. The Apostle Paul himself 
thought It not unworthy to insert a verae of Euripides 
into the text of Holy Scripture, i Cor .tv. 55; and 
Paraeus, commenting on the Reuelatm, divides the 
whole book, as a tragedy, into acts, distinguiihed each 
by a Chorus of heavenly harpings and song between, 
Heretofore men in highest dignity have laboured not 
a little to be thought able to compose a tragedy. Of 
that honour Dionysius the elder was no less ambitious 
than before of his attaining to the tyianny. Augustus 
Caesar also had begun his Ajax, but, unable to please 
his own judgement with what he had begun, left it 
unfinished. Seneca the Philosopher is by some thought 
the autlior of those tragedies (at least tlic best of them) 
that go under that name. Gregory Nazianzen, a 



J'atlicr of the airach, thought it not unbeseeming tlie 
mu tity of lin pi non to tviite a tragedy, which he 
eiitUlctl Uirul This il mentioned to vin- 

tlK.ite liwo the small esteem, or rather 

uil'iniy uli/f Ji ilicacrount of many it undergoes at 
thh (I IV, cliiir common iiUcriudes; happening 
thniu 'h’dj* ‘•rror of mteimixing tonne stuff 
vyjtli tiagu swlin-ss and guvity, or miroducing tn, 
vnlaiiil vu!g<u i)et.oib: wluch by all judicious hath 
h II unmted aliMiid, and biought m without dis- 
tmfion, tnjruptly to giatify the people And though 
an<n at I u g‘ '!> me no Piologuc, yet using sometimes, 
j/i Ctise of stU deli'ncc or explanation, that which 
Mnrtial calls an LpKtlc, m behalf of this tragedy, 
Kilning forth after the ancient manner, much dillcrent 
from wiiat among us pusses for best, thus much 
bciorehaud iray be cpistlcd: that Chorus is here 
introduced alter the Greek manner, not ancient only 
but modem, and still in use among the Italians. 
Ill the modelling therefore of this poem, with goad 
reason, the ancients and Italians are rather followed, 
as of much more authority and fame. The measure 
of verse used in Uie Chorus is of all sorts, called by 
tiic Greeks Monosiiophic, or lathcr Apolelymenon, 
without regard had to strophe, aniistrophe, or epodej 
wkch weie a kind of stanzas framed only for the 
music, then used with the Chorus that sung, not 
cssenlial to the poem, and therefore not mateiiai, 
or being divided into stanzas or pauses, they may be 
called ^loeostropha. Division into Act and Scene, 
rdernng chiefly to the stage (to which this work 
never was intended), is here omitted. 

It sulhccs if the whole drama be found not pro- 
duced beyond the fifth act; of the style and umformity, 
and that commonly call^ the plot, whether intn- 
cate or cxplicit—which is nothing indeed but such 
economy or disposition irf die {able aa may stand best 
with verisimilitude and decorum— they only will beat 
judge who are not unacquainted with Aeschylus, 
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Sophocles, and Euiipldcs, the thiee tragic poeb un- 
equalled yet by any, and the beat rule to all vviju 
endeavour to write Tiagedy. The curumsciiption of 
time wheiein the whole Diama begin*? and end;, is, 
according to ancient rule and best example, within 
tlie space of twenty-four hours. 



JOHN DRYDEN 
AN ESSAY OF DRAMATIC POESY 
[iG68] 

I T wa '5 tfi'it memorable day, m the first summer 
of tlir "•‘I'') engaged the Dutch 

(I, IV vvlierf'in die two most mighty and best 
ypvijiitcci IJccta which any age had ever seen, dis- 
jil;fed the command of the greater half of the globe, 
tjf commerce of nations, and tlic nches of the 
oMier^e. While these vast floating bodies, on either 
side, moved against each odier in parallel lines, and 
our tounlr>’men, under the happy conduct of his 
royal highness, uent breaking, by little and little, into 
tiie line of the enemies; the noise of the cannon from 
hilh natifs reached our ears about the city, so that 
all men being alarmal with it, and in a dreadful 
siispeme of the event, wliich they knew was then 
df-cldirig, every one went following die sound as his 
tancy led him ; and leaving the town almost empty, 
51 me took, towards the park, some cross the river, 
cthfi-s down it; ah seeking die noise in the depth of 
siicncf. 

Among the rest, itwas thcfortunc of Eugenius, Crites, 
LisMeim, and Neandcr, to be m company together; 
three of them persons whom their wit and quality 
have made known to afl the town; and whom I have 
fh(/se to hide under these bonowed names, tliat they 
nuty not suffer by so ill a relation as I am going to 
make of their discoune. 

a. T'aking then a barge, which a servant of 
had provided for them, they made haste 
ta .shf)ot the bridge, and left behind tlicm that great 
fall of waters which hindered them fiom hearing what 
they desired : after which, having disengaged them- 
lelvcs from many vessels which rode at anchor in 
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the Thames, and almost blocked up the passage 
towards Greenwicli, they oidercd the watermen to 
let fall their oars more gendy; and then, every one 
favoui mg his own curiosity with a strict silence, it was 
not long cre they perceived the air to break about 
them like the noise of distant thunder, or of swallows 
m a chimney — those little undulations of sound, 
though almost vanishing before they reached them, 
yet still seeming to retain somewhat of their first 
honor, which tliey had betwixt the fleets. After they 
had attentively listened till such time as the sound by 
httle and little went fiom them, Ei^etuus, lifting up 
his head, and taking notice ol it, was the first who 
congiatulatcd to the rest that haj>py omen of our 
nation’s victojy: adding, that we had but this to 
desire in confumation of it, that we might heai no 
more of that noise, which was now leaving the English 
coast. When the rest had concuned m the same 
opinion, Crites, a pereon of a shaip judgement, and 
somewhat too delicate a taste m wit (which the world 
have mistaken m him for ill-nalurc), said, smilinij 
to us, tliat if the conceinment of ihh battle had not 
been so exceeding great, he could scaice have wished 
the victory at the price he knew he must pay for it, 
in being subject to the reading and hearing of so 
many ill verses as he was sure would be made on 
that subject. Adding, that no argument could escape 
some of those eternal rllyraer^, who watch a battle 
with more diligence than the ravens and birds ot prey ; 
and the worst of them surest to be firet m upon the 
quarry while the belter able, eithei* out of modesty 
writ not at all, or set that due value upon their 
poems, as to let them be often deaircd and long ex- 
pected. *Thcie are some of those impeituient people 
of whom you speak,’ answcied Lisidcius, ‘who to my 
knowledge aie already so provided, cither way, that 
they can piocluce not only a panegyric upon the 
victory, but, if need be, a funeral elegy on the duke; 
wheiein, after they have crowned his valour with 
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many laurels, ihey wall at last deplore the odds under 
svlitrh he Ifd, couUudmg tliat hjs courage deserved 
a h»tUT clesimy.* Ail the company stiuled at the 
cotKCit of Ltsidems; but C-ntes, more eager than 
before, bfgari to make paiticular exceptsons against 
Botuc write! s, antUauJ, tJic public magistrate ought Co 
send heCiriu-H to forbid tlum; and that it concerned 
thr and quiet ol all honest people, that ill 
poeis should lie as uril silenced as sccluious prcadiers. 
‘Jii rny opinjoa,' irpliod Lugeiuus, ‘you pursue ynur 
pnit.t too Itii ; toi as to my mvn particular, I am so 
great a harr of poesy, iliat I could wish them all 
rcwarclrd. who attempt but to do well, at least, I 
ViuuM not i»ove them worse used than one of ihcir 
bi'direii Wi's bv Sylla the Dictator: — Qtiem in coiu.wns 
vlnuf isa>s lullv) cum ci lihellum maluipocta de pofmln 
iuhj-uSiiti qut^d cpigramma ui cum Jecuui iatilwninodo 
aluniis ws'biu longwsaitis, sinltin et tjs rebus quas ime 
at jxdere eipiamium Inbin, sub ea conditicne ne quid 
pii/a 'Jilitht.' *I could wish with all my heait,' 
refiht'd f nics, ‘that many whom we know were as 
ficuntiiuli\ tlianked upon the same condition,— that 
diey would never trouble us again. For amongst 
oii'fis. I have a morral appiehcmion of two poets, 
whom this victory, wuh the help of both hei wings, 
will never he able to escape.’ ‘ ’Tjs eaNy to guess 
whom V fill intend,’ said Lisidcius; ‘and without nam- 
ing ilit-ni, I o,sk you, if one of tliem does not pcipeiu- 
aliy pav us W’lih clenches upon woids, and a ceitain 
cl-jwjibh Kind of raillery? it now and tlien he does not 
oliiT at a catafhrcsis or CJevelandism, wicsting and 
torUiiing a word into another meaning, m Ime, if he 
be not one ol those whom the Ficnch would call un 
muitiis totiJf(in‘, one who is so much a wcll-willer to 
the satire, that he intends at least to spare no manj 
and though he cannot strike a blow to huit any, 
yet he ought to be punished for the malue of the 
action, as our witches are justly hanged, because they 
think ihcmselves to be such; and suffer deservedly lor 
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believing thev did mischief, because they meant it.’ 
‘You have dcsciibcd him,’ said Crites, ‘so exactly, that 
I am afraid to come after you wUh my other cxLiertiity 
of poetry. He is one of diose who, having had some 
advantage of education and convciae, knows better 
than the other what a poet should be, but puts it 
into jiractice more unluckily than any man; his style 
and matter arc cvcrywheie alikr: he is die nio^t cairn, 
peaceable writer you ever rrjad he never discjuiets 
your passions with the least concernment, but still 
leaves you in as even a temper as he found ynu; 
he is a very leveller in poctiy. he creeps along with 
ten little words in every line, and helps out his num- 
bers with For to, and Unlo, and all the pietly expletives 
he can find, till he diags them to the end of another 
line; while the sense is left tired hall way behind itj 
he doubly starves all his verses, fiist for want of 
thought, and then of expression; his poetry neither 
has wit m it, nor seems to have it; like him in Martial : 

Pauper utden Ctmia vull, el esl pauper, 

‘He affects plainness, to cover his ivant of imagina- 
tion. when he writes the serious way, the highest 
flight of his fancy is some mbcrable antithesis, or 
seeming contradiction; and in the comic he is still 
reaching at some thm conceit, the ghost of a j«»t, and 
that too flies before him, never to be caught; tliesc 
swallows which we see befoie us on the Thames arc 
the just resemblance of his wit . you may observe how 
near the water thev stoop, how many proH'ern they 
make to dip, and yet how seldom they touch it; and 
when they do, it is but die surface: they sl:ini over it 
but to catch a gnat, and then mount into the air 
and leave it.’ 

3. ‘^Vell, gentlemen,* said Eugenius, ‘you may 
speak your pleasure of these authors, but though I 
and some few more about the town may give you a 
peaceable hearing, yet assure yourselvca, theic are 
multitudes who would think you malictous and them 
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ma.ny laurels, they v.ill at last deplore the odds under 
whuh he lell, tondudmg tliat hib courage deserved 
a better drtiny.’ All the company smiled at the 
nf i.ntdcius; but Cutes, more eager than 
l)rj(.r<', l/egan to make jiai ticular exceptions against 
suinr vuitr is, and said, tlic public magistrate ought to 
srrid bi'tiiurs to foibul tliom, and that it coneenicd 
the and quirt nf all honest people, that ill 
poot'i diOiikl liras wll silenced as seditious preachers. 
‘In in> UTh*’tl Kugcnius, ‘you pursue your 

pr itit too Uii : lor as to my own patticular, I am so 
gre.it lo'.et ol persy, that I could wibh them all 
rew.irdrd. who atutnpl but to do well, at ]ca.st, I 
i.ot have them vvoisc used than one of Ihcir 
111' tl.u’ti v\?s bySvIia the Dictator. — Quern m concmt 
i' .mm (sa>s ’luily) aim ci UhtUum maliix jmta ile pofndo 
S'd ((igramtita m eum Jeruicl (aritumviodo 

ahi'.nii ler^ibus ku^tiuculis, slnlim ex iis ubus quas ime 
uruLtit jdirs eipmmmm iribui, sub ea condilwne tie quid 
p'V-i: anb.ut,* ‘f could v.-ilh all my heart,’ 
rq'liod ( nttb, ‘that many whom we know were as 
hountUulK thanked upon the same condition, — that 
they \w,u!d never trouble us again. Foi amongst 
oi! PIS, I have a mortal apprehenvion of two poets, 
V.I iim this victory, wiili the help of both her wings, 
will n'vcr be able to escape ’ ‘ ’Tis easy to guess 
whi:m you intend,' said Lisirlcius^ ‘and without nam- 
ins' thi ill, i ask you, if one of them does not pcipetu- 
aliy f.ivus with clenches upon words, and a ceitam 
cifiv.iihh kind ofiailkry? li now and dien he does not 
oher at a catarhrcsis or Clevelandism, wicstmg and 
lortuniig a woed into another mcamng: m fine, if he 
lie not one nt dicec whom the Ficnch would call m 
pidKUiis boujfon; one who is so much a wcll-wiIlcr to 
the *!aiire, that he intends at least to spare no man; 
and thnugh he cannot strike a blow to hurt any, 
>ct he ought to he punished for tlic malice of the 
action, as our witrhes arc justly hanged, bccaube they 
think themselves to be such; and sutler deseivedly for 
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believing they did mischief, became they meant it.’ 
‘You have desciibed him,’ said Crites, ‘«>o exactly, that 
I am afi aid to come after you with my other exlieniity 
of poctiy. He is one of those who, having had some 
advantage of education and converse, knows better 
than the other what a poet should be, hut puts it 
into practice more unluckily than any man; lus style 
and rnattei are evcrywheic alike r he a the nms t calm, 
peaceable water you ever read: he never disijuicta 
your passions witli the least conceinmcnt, but still 
leaves you m as even a temper as he found you; 
he IS a very Icvcllci in poetry: he ciceps along with 
ten little words in every line, and helps out his num- 
bers with For to, and Unto, and all the pretty explcti\'cs 
be can find, till he drags them to the end of another 
line; while the sense is left tired half wav behind it: 
he doubly starves all his verses, firal for want of 
thought, and then of expression, Ins poetrv neither 
has wit m it, nor seems to have it, like ium m Martial: 

Pauper Videri Cinna oull, el esl pauper. 

‘He affects plainness, to cover his want of imagina- 
tion. when he writes the serious way, the highest 
flight of his fancy is some miserable antithesis, or 
seeming contradiction, and in the comic he is still 
reaching at some thin conceit, the ghost of a jest, and 
that loo flies before him, never to be caught; iliese 
swallows which we sec before us on the Thames are 
the just resemblance of his wit: you may observe how 
near the water they stoop, how many plotters they 
make to dip, and yet bow seldom they touch it; and 
when they do, it is but the surface: they sLmi over it 
but to catch a gnat, and then mount into die air 
and leave it.’ 

3 ‘Well, gentlemen,’ said Eugenius, ‘you may 
speak your pleasure of these authors, but thougii I 
and some few more about the town may give you a 
peaceable hearing, yet assure youaelvcs, thcie are 
multitudes who would think you malicious and them 



mmiA-. espccMy Wm yo» Rr>t described; he 
S very Withers of the city: they have bought 
m e nitons of his »rb than would serve to lay 

Scr all toi' “‘e““ ''' 

I have seen them reading it in the midst of ChaiiBe 
imf mv, so velienient Ihqr were at it. that they 
m tiieir targain by die candles ends, but what will 

voi sav 

I c n .rsure yon he is, tlm day, the envy of one who 
i lorrl in the art of quibbling; and who does not 
r,te it well, that any man should intrude so far mto 
hi nrovijice ' ‘All I would wish, replied Crites, ‘is, 
Zt they who In'" 1“* writings, may still admire 
him anti Ins fellow poef Qpi Bmmi nm odit, &c,, i, 
cane sufficient.' ‘And farther, added Lisideius, ‘I 
beheve there is no mnn who writes well, hut would 
think he had hard measure, if that admirers should 
praise anything of his; Mm qww miihiraiM, 

Lm 1“^“ ’ ‘There are so few who wnte 

well in thU age,’ said Crites, ‘that methinks any 
praises should be welcome; they neither rise to the 
dignity of the last age, nor to any of the ancients; 
Mid we may cry out of the wi iters of this time, with 
more reason than Pelronitis of his, face mtri foejj 
dmrie, Immi mtAm ehqmnimt jmihdatis; you have 
debauched the tnie old pnetiy so far, that Nature, 
which IS the soul of it, is not m any of your writings,' 
4. 'If your qtianel,’ sard Eugenius, ‘to those whe 
now write, be grounded only on your reverence to 
antiquity, there is no man more ready to adore those 
great Greets and Romans than I am- but on the 
other side, I cannot think so contemptibly of the age 
in which I live, or so dishonourably of my own 
country, as not to judge we equal the ancients in 
mmt kinds of P»csy, and in some surpass them; 
neither know I any reason why I may not be a 
scata for the reputation of our age, as we find 
the ancients themselves were in reference to thoa 
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who lived before them. lor you hear your Ilaracc 
saying, 

IndK’mr qmdqtmx Tspnhmli, non qtau ermd 
Compmhm, tllepidevz puktWj sed qma nuper. 

And alter: 

Si melwra diet, tU vuia, paemula rtddit^ 

SciU vehnif pTetium limits guolus tirragel arwus? 

'But I see I am engaging in a wide dispute, wlieic 
the arguments are not like to reach cl«>sc on either 
side, loi poesy is of so large an extent, and so nuiny 
both oi the ancients and modems have done well in 
all kinds of it, that jn citing one against the other, we 
shall take up more time this evening than each man's 
occasions will allow him* theielore I would ask Crites 
to what part of poesy he would coniine his aiguments, 
and whether he would dclend the general cause of 
the ancients against the moderns, or oppose any age 
of the moderns against tins of outs’’ 

5. Cntes, a hide while considering upon this de- 
mand, told Eugemus, that if he pleased, he would 
limit their dispute to Dramatic Poesy, m which he 
thought It not difliculi to prove, cither that the an- 
cients were supciior to the modems, or the last age 
to this of ours 

Eugcnius was somewhat surprised, when he heatd 
Cnees make choice of that subject. Tor aught I 
sec,’ said he, 'I have undertaken a harder province 
than I imagined, for though I never judged the plays 
of the Greek or Roman poets comparable to ours, 
yet, on the other side, those we now sec acted come 
short of many which were written in the last age 
but my comfort is, if we arc overcome, it will be only 
by our own countrymen: and if we yield to them m 
this one part of poesy, we more surpass them m all 
the other, for in the epic or lyric way, it will be 
hard for them to show us one such amongst them, 
as we have many now livmg, or who lately were, 
tlicy can produce nothing so courtly writ, or winch 
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express'*') so mufh the conveisadon of a gentleman, 
as Sir J'iim SurUmg; nothing so even, sweet, and 
iiowin'f, as Nti. Waller; noihmgso majestic, so cot rcct, 

Sir jubi) Defibam; iiollimg so elevated, so copious, 
and fitll ’)i M'iru, as Mr. Cowley. As for the Italian, 
I'rftvt li, and .Spanish plays, I can make it evident 
tluit tiiMic who now sviuc 8ur£)ass them; and that the 
di.KU.i Lswhrillyourad 

.‘Ml of them weic thus far of Eugenim his opinion, 
that the sivetaess ol English veise was never under- 
stood nr puictised hy oui lathers; even Gnles himself 
did not much oppo'jc it; and every one was willing 
to ackno'.vkdge how much our poesy « improved by 
die happinfw of some writers yet Jivuig; who first 
uiu"ht us to mould our thoughts into easy and slgni- 
lif ant words,— -to retrench the supeifluiiies of expres- 
sion,— and to make our rhyme so properly a part of 
the verse, that It should never mislead the sense, but 
itsf’lj be led and governed by it. 

6. Ku'/enim was going to continue this discourse, 
when Lt-idc‘ius told W that it was necessary, before 
tliev proceeded further, to take a standing measure 
of their controversy; for how was tt possible to be 
flctidcd who writ the best plays, before we know 
nhat a play should be? But, this once agreed on by 
botii pai ties, each might have recourse to it, either 
to prove his own advantages, or to discover the fail- 
itii'i nf hh adversary. 

lie had no sooner said this, but all desired the 
f'lvuur of him to give the definition of a play; and 
they were the more importunate, because neither 
Amtvitlc, nor Horace, nor any other who had writ of 
(lut suhi.’ct, had ever done it, 

Lhidcius, after some modest denials, at last con- 
fpA,rd he luid a rude notion of it; mdeed, rather a 
(if'.srrij)tion than a ddmition; but which served to 
guide him in Ids private thoughts, when he was to 
nuke a judgement of what others writ; that he con- 
ceived a play ought to be, A just and mage of 
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human nature, reprgsenttns tis pasriom and himmrj, and 
the changes offorlim to udiudi it is subject, for the dehghi 
and mtrucUon of maiil,md. 

This dellnUion, though Ciilcs raised a logiral 
objection against it— tliat it was only a gmre et [me, 
and so not altogether pcilect — was yet well leccivi-d 
by the rest: and alter tlicy had given order to the 
wateimen to turn their barge, and lovv softly, that 
they might take the cool of the evening in Lhcir return, 
Crites, being desired by the company to begin, spoke 
on behalf oi the ancients, in this manner: 

'If confidence, presage a victoiy, Eugeniiis, in his 
own opinion, has ah eady triumphed ovcrtheancienls; 
nothing seetna more easy to him, (lun to overcome 
those whom it is our gieatcst praise to have imitated 
well; for we do not only build upon their foundations, 
but by their models Dramatic Pot^y had time 
enough, rerhoning from Thespis (who first invented 
it) to Aristophanes, to be bom, to grow up, and to 
flourish in maturity. It has been observed of ai ts and 
sciences, tliat m one and die same century they have 
arrived to great perfection; and no ivonder, suicc 
every age has a i;ind of universal genius, which in- 
clines those that hvc in it to some particular studies: 
the work then, being pushed on by many hands, must 
of necessity go forward. 

Ts It not evident, in these last hundred years, when 
the study of philosophy has been the bmmess of all 
the virtuosi in Christendom, that almost a new nacut c 
has been revealed to us? that more errors of the 
School have been detected, more useful experiments 
in philosophy have been made, more noble secrets 
in optics, medicine, anatomy, astronomy discovered, 
than in all \hc&e credulous and doting ages from 
Aiistotle to us?— so true it is, that nothing spreads 
more fast than science, when rightly and generally 
cultivated. 

‘Add to tliis, the more tlian common emulation 
that was in tliose times of wiiting well; which though 
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it be found in all aejes and all persons that pretend to 
the samr leputatiun, yet pocsv, being then in more 
cbtecni than no'V it iSj had greater honours decreed 
to die pro(i"5^ors of it, and consequently the rivalship 
was luotr lush between them; they had judges 
ordained to di,*ri<ic llicir merit, and prizes to reward 
if and hi.noriam have been diligent to recoid of 
Acsdijlini Euripides, Sophocles, Lycophron, and the 
rr.t ol them, both who they were that vanquished in 
tii''‘ 5 e wars of the theatre, and how often tliey were 
cm'.', ii^'d while the Asian kings and Grecian common- 
ncaiths scarce afforded them a nobler subject than 
the unmanly luxuries of a debauched court, or giddy 
intrigues of a factious city: AlU aemulaiio ingma 
(says Paterculus), et nunc inoidia, nunc admiraiio iiuUa- 
imm accendil: “emulation is the spur of wit, and 
sometimes envy, sometimes admiration, qmckens our 
endeavours.' 

‘But now, since the rewards of honour are taken 
awav, tiiat virtuous emulation is turned into direct 
maliLc; yet so slothful, that it contents itself to con- 
demn and cry down others, without attempting to do 
belter: it is a reputation too unprofitable, to take the 
necc^ary pains for it; yet, wishing they had it, that 
desire u incitement enough to hmder others from it. 
.And this, in short, Eugenius, is the reason why you 
have now so few good poets, and so many severe 
judges. Certainly, to imitate the ancients well, much 
labour and long study is required; which pains, I 
have already shown, our poets would want encourage- 
ment to take, if yet they had ability to go through the 
work. Those ancients have been faithful imitators 
and wise observers of that nature which is so tom and 
ill rcjircsentcd in our plays; they have handed down 
to us a perfect resemblance of her; whicli wc, like 
ill copiers, neglecting to look on, have rendered 
monstrous, and dishgured. But, that you may know 
how much you arc indebted to those your masters, 
and he ashamed to liavc so ill requited them, I must 
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remember you, that all the rules by wiiicli wc 
practise the drama at this day, (either such as relate 
to the justness and symmetry of the plot, or die 
episodical ornaments, such as descriptions, nairatlons, 
and other beauties, which are not tssenlial to the 
play)j were deliveicd to us from the observatium 
which Aristotle made of tliose poets who cither hval 
before him, or were hw contcmpoiarics: wc luive 
added nothing of our own, except we have the con- 
fidence to say our wit is better; of whicli, none boast 
in this our age, but such as understand not theirs. 
Of that book which Aristotle lias left us, irepi 

Horace his Art of Poetry is an excellent 
comment, and, I believe, restores to us that second 
book of his concerning Comedy, which la wanUng 
in him. 

‘Out of these two have been extracted the famous 
rules, which the Frencli call Da Trots Uml^s, or, The 
Three Unities, which ought to be observed in every 
regular play; namely, of time, place, and action. 

‘The umty of time they comprehend in twenty- 
four hours, ^e compass of a natural day, or as near 
as It can be contrived, and the reason of it is obvious 
to every one,— -that the time of the feigned action, or 
fable of the play, should be proportioned as near as 
can be to the duration of that time m which it is 
represented; since therefore, all plays are acted on 
the theatre in the space of time much within the 
compass of twenty-four hours, that play is to be 
thought the nearest imitation of nature, whose plot 
or action is confined within tliat time; and, by the 
same rule which concludes this general proportion 
of tunc, it follows, that all the parts of it are (as near 
as may be) to be equally subdivided; namely, that 
one act take not up the supposed tunc of half a day, 
which is out of proportion to the rest; since the other 
four are then to be strai^tened within the compa.s3 
of the remaining half: for u is unnatural that one act, 
which being spoke or ivrilten is not longer than the 
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ml, should be supposed longer by the audience; it 
11 thctrlmc the port's duty, to take care that no act 
should be iiua 5 iue(l to exceed tlte time in which it is 
icpiKCiiled on tlic stage; and that the inteivals and 
iticquahtics of time be supposed to fall out between 
the w 13. 

‘livib rule of lime, bow wdl it has been observed 
hy ilic ancients, most of their pUys will witness; you 
sec them m tlieir tragedies (wherein to follow this 
rule, IS cntamly most diflicult), from the very begin, 
rimp of then plays, fallmg close bto tlmt part of the 
itnry i\hith they intend for the action or principal 
object ul It, leaving tlic former part to be delivered by 
nuncition' so that they set the audience, as it were, 
at the post where the race is to be concluded; and, 
5a\ irig them the tedious expectation of seeing Uie poet 
set out and ride liic beginning of Uic course, diey 
sufier you not to behold him, till he is in sight of the 
goal and, lust upon you. 

For the second unity, wliich is that of place, the 
ancients meant by it, that the scene ought to be con- 
tinued through the play, in the same place where it 
was laid in die beginning: for, the stage on which it 
U represented being but one and the same place, it is, 
unnatural to conceive it many,—«nd tliose fai distant 
from one another. I will not deny but, by the vaiia- 
liun of painted scenes, the fancy, wliich in. these cases 
will contribute to its own deceit, may sometimes 
imagine it several places, with some appearance of 
probability; yet it still carries the greater livelihood 
of trutli, if ^ose places be supposed so near each 
other, as in the same town or city, which may all be 
comprehended under the larger denomination of one 
place; for a greater distance will beai no proportion 
to the .diortness of time which is allotted, in the 
acting, to pass from one of them to another; for the 
observ’alion of this, next to the ancients, tlie French 
are to be most commended. They tie themselves so 
strictly to the unity of place, that you never see in 
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any of their plays, a scene changed in the middle of an 
act: if the act begins in a garden, a sticet, or chamber, 
Yis ended in the same place; and that you may know 
it to be the same, the stage is so supplied v\’itli person?, 
that it IS never empty all die time, he who enters 
second has business with him who was on bcFoi c ; and 
befoi e the second quits the stage, a tlnrd appears who 
has business with him. This Cuiiicillc rails la Liaim 
(U^ schie-^i the continuity or joining ol the .scenes , and 
His a good maik of a well-contuvcd phiy, when all 
the pci.sons are knotvn to each othei, and ever)' one 
of tliem has some aflairs with all the icst. 

‘As for the third unity, which w that of arlion, the 
ancients meant no olhei by it than what the logicians 
do by their fink, tlie end or scope of any action — that 
which is the first in intention, and last in execution: 
now the poet is to aim at one great and complete 
action, to the carrying on of which all tilings m hw 
play, even the very obstacles, are to be subservient; 
and the reason of this is as evident as any of the 
former, For tNvo actions, equally laboured and driven 
on by the writer, would destroy the unity of die 
poem; it would be no longer one play, but two: not 
but that tliere may be many actions in a play, as 
Ben Jonson has observed in his Disemnes, but ^ey 
must be all subservient to the great one (vvhich our 
language happily expresses in the name of md&T-plok ) : 
such as in Terence’s Emuch is thedificrencc and recon- 
cilement of Thais and Phaedria, which is not the chief 
business of the play, but promotes the marriage of 
Chaerea and Chremes’s sister, principally intended 
by the poet. There ought to be but one action, say? 
Corneille, that is, one complete action, which leaves 
the mmd of the audience m a full repose; but thi.? 
cannot be brought to pass but by many other im- 
perfect actions, which conduce to it, and hold the 
audience in a delightful suspense of what will be. 

‘If by these rules (to omit many otiier drawn from, 
the precepts and practice of the ancients) we should 
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jud^'e cjur inrwlt'in plays, 'tis piobable that few of 
turrn 4 v(jul<i endutc tlie trial* that which should be 
dif busiiif^'i of a (lay, takes up in some ot them an age; 
iiisrcarl iif onr action, tlicy aic tlic epitomes of a man’s 
hfv; ami lor one spot of ground, which the stage 
shtiulii rciJU'Si'nt, we aio sometimes in mote countries 
tliiiri the imip ran show us. 

'hut if wc allow the aniienls to have conti ivcd well, 
we mint ackoowiedge them to have written better. 
Qiiestinnless we arc deprivexi of a great stock ol wit 
in the loss of Menander among the Greek poew, 
and of Caecdius, Afranius, and Vanus, amotig the 
Romans; we may gucss at Mcnandei’s excellency 
by the plays of Terence, who translated some of his; 
and yet wanted so much of him, that he was railed 
bv C. Caesar the half-Menander; and may judge of 
\'anus, by the tesumonies of Horace, Martial, and 
I’eUeius Paterculus. ’Tis probable that these, could 
they be recovered, would decide the controversy; 
but 80 long as Aristophanes and Plautus arc extant, 
while the tragedies ol Euripides, Sophocles, and 
Seneca, are in our bands, I can never see one of those 
plays which are now written, but it increases my 
admiration of the ancients. And yet I must acknow- 
ledge further, that to admire them as we ought, we 
sliould understand them better than we do. Doubt- 
less many things appear flat to us, the wit of which 
(h'pcndrd on some custom or story which never came 
to our knowledge; or perhaps on some cnlicism in 
liieir langujgc, which being so lor^ dead, and only 
reniaining in their books, ’tis not possible they should 
make us understand perfectly. To read Macrobius, 
explaining the propnely and elegancy of many words 
in \’irgil, M’luch I had before pass^ over without 
considtraticm as common things, is enough to assure 
me that I ought to think the ^mc of Terence; and 
that in the purity ctf his style (which Tully so much 
valued that he ever carried his works about him) 
there is yet left in him great room for admiration, 
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if I irnew but whae to place it. In the meantime 
I must desire you to take notice, that the greatest man 
of the last age, Ben Jonson, was willing to give place 
to them in all things: he was not only a professed 
imitator of Horace, but a learned plagiary ot all the 
otheis; you track him everywhere in their snow: 
if Plorace, Lucan, Pctronius Arbiter, Scncca, and 
Juvenal, had their own fiom him, there are few 
serious thoughts which arc netv m him: you will 
pardon me, llierefore, if I presume he loved their 
fashion, when he wore their clothes But since I have 
otherwise a gieat veneration, for him, and you, 
Eugenius, prefei him above all other poets, I will use 
no further argument to you than Ins example; I will 
produce before you Father Ben, dressed m all the 
ornaments and colours of the ancients; you will need 
no other guide to our party, if you follow him , and 
whether you consider tlie bad plays of cur age, or 
regard the good plays of the last, both the best and 
worst of the modern poets will equally instruct you 
to admire the ancients.’ 

Cntes had no sooner left speaking, but Eugenius, 
who had waited with some impatience for it, thus 
began: 

‘I have observed in your speech, that the former 
part of it is convindng as to what the moderns have 
profited by the rules of the ancients; but m the latter 
you are careful to conceal how much they have ex- 
celled them; we own all the helps we have It om them, 
and want neither veneration nor gratitude, while we 
acknowledge that, to overcome them, we must make 
use of the advantages we have received from them: 
hut to these assistances we have joined our own 
industry; for, had we sat down with a dull imitation 
of them, we might then have lost somewhat of the old 
perfection, but never acquired any that was new. 
We draw not therefore after their lines, but those of 
nature; and having the life before us, besides the 
experience of all they knew, it is no wonder if wc hit 
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some airs and fcatura wiiich they have missed. I deny 
not what you urge of aria and sciences, tliat they 
have flourished in some ages more than others; but 
your instance in philosophy makes for me: for if 
natural causes be more known now than in the time 
of Aristotle, because more studied, it follows that 
poesy and otlicr arts may, with the same pains, arrive 
still nearer to pcifcction; and, that giantecl, it will 
rest for you to prove that they wrought more perfect 
images of human life than we; which seeing in your 
discourse you have avoided to make good, it shall now 
be my task to show you some part of their defects, 
and some few excellencies of the tnoclerns. And I 
think there is none among us can imagine I do it 
enviously, or with purpose to dctiact from them; for 
what interest of fame or proflt can the living lose by 
die leputaiion of the dead’ On the other side, it is 
a great truth wliich Velleius Paterculus ailirms; 
Audxla rirw hUntm laudamus; et praesenlia mvxduif 
praetsrila ndmiiaiume prosequmur; et his ms obm, ilhs 
instrui credmtis. tliat piaise or censure is certainly the 
most sincere, which unbribed postenty shall give us. 

‘Be pleased then in ihc first place to take notice, 
that the Gieck poesy, which Cntes hiia affirmed to 
have arrived to perfection in the reign of the old 
comedy, was so far from it, that the distinction of it 
into acts was not known to them; or if it were, it is yet 
so darkly dehveicd to us that we cannot make it out. 

'All we know of it is, from the singing of their 
Chorus; and that too is so uncertain, that m some of 
their plays wc have reason to conjecture they sung 
more than five limes. Aristode mdecd divides the 
integral parts of a play into four. Pint, the Pro/wu, 
or cntiancc, which gives light only to the characters 
of the persons, and proceeds v«y little into any pai t of 
the action. Secondly, the EpiUuis, or working up ol the 
pbt; wlieie the play grows warmer, the design or 
actioii of it is drawing on, and you see something 
promising that il will come to pass. Thirdly, the 
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Calaslnsis, called by tlic Romans, Stains, the heif^ht 
and lull giowih of the plav \vc mav call it pmpeily 
the counteituni, whidi dt'stioys that e\pLrtatioti, 
enibioih the at tion in new diflituUies, and Inu ts ) ou 
jai distant 5nm that hope in wliirh it louncl you, as 
you may have oliscivttl in. a violent slieatn lesi.trd 
by a nanow passage,— it luns miinfl to an cdiK , and 
eni'iies back Uic w.iU'is wUli mme svviUiiess tliaiv it 
biought them on Lastly, the Cuia^Unl'Iie, vvliirh the. 
Gicciaiis called AiJm?, the hit rich U (UiwvL'iimt, and 
we the dbcovciv, or imiavelling of the plot: there 
you see all things settling again upon their fust 
foundations; and, the obstacles which hnulcrcd the 
design 01 ' action of the play once removed, It ciuU 
wjtli that resemblance ol tuitli and nature, that the 
audience arc sahsiicd with the conduet of it Thus 
this great man dchveied to us the image of a play, 
and I muse confess it is so lively, that from thence 
much light has been dented to the fonmng it ninie 
perlecdy into acts and scenes- but what poet hrst 
limited to five the number of the acts, i know not; 
only \\c see it so fnmly established in the time of 
Horace, that he gives it for a rule m comedy, J\e\i 
brmor qmnto, mi sil prodiiclior aciu. So tliat you sec the 
Grecians cannot be said to have consummated this 
art, w'riung lather by cntiances, than by arts, and 
having rather a geneial indigested notion of a phiy, 
than know ing how and where to bestow the particular 
graces of it 

‘But since the Spaniards at tius day allow but three 
acts, which they call Joni^«r, to a play, and the 
Italians in many ol theirs follow llurn, whfn I 
condemn the ancients, 1 declare it is tiot altogether 
because they have not five acts to every play, hut 
because they have not coiifmed themselves to one 
ceitam number: it is buildmg a house without a 
model; and when they succeeded lu such under- 
takings, they ought to have satiiUecd to Fortune, 
not to the Muses. 
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‘Next, for the plot, which Anstotie called t 6 
and often tC>v vpaynaToiv nvvBfoi-s, and from him the 
Rocnani Mula; it has already been judiciously 
observed by a late wntcr, that tn their tragedies it 
was only w>i«e talc derived from Thebes or Troy, or 
at least something tliat happened in those two ages; 
wliirh svas worn so threadbare by the pens of all the 
epic p(»eis, and even by tradition itself of the talkative 
(hecklm'^i (as Ben Joason calls them), that before 
it came upon tlie stage, it was already known to all 
the andiericc; and the people, so soon as ever they 
Ivuid die name of Oedipus, knew as well as the poet, 
that he had killed his lather by a mistake, and com* 
mittcd intcn with his mother, before the play; that 
they ncre now to heai of a gieat plague, an oracle, 
and the ghost of Laius : so that they sat with a yawning 
kind of expectation, till he was to come with bis eyes 
pulled out, and speak a hundred or more verses in 
a tragic tone, m complaint of his misfoi runes. But 
one Otdipus, Hercules, or Medea, had been tolerable: 
pocjr people, they escaped not so good cheap ; they had 
still the fhapon bomlU set before them, till their appe- 
tites were cloyed with the same dish, and, tlie novelty 
being gone, the picasme vanished, so that one mam 
end of Dramatic Poesy in its definition, which was to 
caiLsc dflight, was of consequence destioyed, 

‘In their comedies, the Romans generally bor- 
rowed their plots fiom the Greek poets, and theirs 
was commonly a little gul stolen or wandered from 
hfr p.trento, brought back unknown to the city, theie 
[falling into the luncls of] some young fellow, who, 
by ihf help ol his serv'ant, cheats his fathei ; and when 
her tsiju' counts, to cryj Juno Luemaijer opem, one or 
other scrv a httlc box or cabinet which was cairied 
awav with hci, and so discovere her to her friends, 
it iDine god do nut prevent it, by coining down in a 
niarhine, and taking die thanks of it to himself. 

'By the plot you may guew much of the characters 
of the pcrjoiw. An old lather, who would willingly, 
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before he dies, see his son well married; hia debauched 
son, kind in his nature to his mistress, but miserably 
in want of money; a seivant or slave, who has so 
much wit to stiike in with him, and help to dupe his 
father; a braggadocio captain, a parasite, and a lady 
of pleasure. 

‘As for the poor honest maid, on whom the story is 
built, and who ought to be one of the principal actors 
in the. play, she is commonly a mute m it: she has the 
bleeding of the old ELzabeth way, which was for 
maids to be seen and not to be heard, andit].s enough 
you know she is willing to be married when the filth 
act requires it. 

‘These aie plots built after the Italian mode of 
houses, — you see through them all at once: the 
characters are indeed the imitation of nature, but 
so narrow, as if they liad imitated only an eye or an 
hand, and did not date to venture on the lines of a 
face, or the proportion of a body. 

‘But in how su-aight a compass soever they have 
bounded their plots and characters, we \vill pass it 
by, if tlicy have regularly pureuccl them, and per- 
fectly observed those three unities of time, place, and 
action ; the knowledge of which you say is derived 
to us from them. But in the lirst place give me leave 
to tell you, that the unity of place, however it might 
be practised by them, was never any of itieir rules ; we 
neither find it m Aristotle, Horace, or any who have 
written of it, till m our age tlie Fiench poets first made 
it a precept of the stage. The unity of time, even 
Tciencc himself, who was the hot and most regular 
of them, has neglected: his Heautontvnorummos, or 
Scif-Punisher, takes up visibly two days, says Hcaliger ; 
the two first acts concluding the first clay, the three 
last the day ensuing; and Euripides, in tying himself 
to one day, has committed an absurdity never to be 
forgiven him; for in one of his tragedies he has made 
Theseus go from Athens to Tliebcs, wlut-h wa.s about 
forty English miles, under the walls of it to give battle, 
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anti appear victorious in tlie next act, and yet, from 
tile time of his deparluie to the return of the Nuntius, 
who gives the rciation of his victory, Aethra and the 
chorus have hut tiurly^ix verses; which js not for 
every mile a verse. 

‘'I'hr like eiror is as evident in Tcrrnce his Eunuch, 
when I/athts, die old man, enters by mistake into the 
house of 'fhais; where, betwixt his exit and liic 
entraiK’f of Pydiias, who comes to give ample relation 
oi tlie dhordera he has raised within, Parmeno, who 
UM? left upon the .stage, has not above five lines to 
speak. C'tsi bm mpluyer un letups si court, says the 
Frciirh poet, who fuinislicd me with one of the 
obicrv.itions: and almost all their tragedies will alToid 
U3 examples of the like nature. 

‘It IS true they have kept the continuity, or, as you 
called It, fwjswi des scenes, somewhat better : two do 
not pcipctuaDv come in together, talk, and go out 
together; and other two succeed them, and do the 
same throughout the act, which the English call by 
the name of single scenes; but the reason is, Ijecause 
they have seldom above two or three scenes, propeily 
so calk'd, in every act; for it is to be accounted a new 
scene, not only every time the sti^e is empty; but 
ev'cry person who enters, tboiigb lo oihei^ makes jt 
so; because he introduces a new business. Now the 
plots ot their plays being narrow, and the persons 
lew, one of their acts was written in a less compass 
than one of our well-wrought scenes ; and yet they 
are often dehcicnt even m tliis To go no further 
than 'iVrerice; you find in the Euniah, Antipho enter- 
ing ‘jinirle in the midst of the third act, after Chremes 
and Fvtiilas were gone off; in the same play you have 
Iiki'svise Dunas beginning the fomth act alone; and 
alter she had made a relation of what was done at 
the Soldier’s cntiutainment (which by the way was 
very in.artificiai, because she was piesumcd to speak 
directly to the audience, and to acquaint them with 
what was ncccssaiy to be known, but yet should have 
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been so contrived by the poet ai to liavc been told by 
peiions of the diarna tooneanothei, aad so by them 
to have cornc to Uie knowlcUge of the people), she 
quits the stage, and Phaedria eiitcr}i next, alone like- 
wise he also gives you an account o{ hiiiisrdf, and of 
his reluming fiorn the country, m mouc)lfi'’ii(’; to 
which unnatuial way ot nanalioti Terence is suhjat 
in all hb plays. In his / 4 r/r/y»/u, 01 btothcis, Syrus and 
Demea enter after the scene w^is broken by the tic- 
panure of Sostrata, Geta, and (lantluua, and indeed 
you can scarce look into any ot his couifriies, where 
you will not presently discover the same mtciiiiptiDn, 

‘But as they have failed both in laying of then plots, 
and m the management, swerving fiom the lules of 
their own art by misrepresenting nature to us, in 
which they have ill sauslied one intention of a play, 
which was delight; so in the insliuciive part they 
have erred woise* instead of punishing vice and rc- 
waiding virtue, they have often shown a prcejicroua 
tvickedness, and an unhappy piety: they have set 
before us a bloody image of revenge in Meciea, and 
given her dragons to convey her safe from puni.di- 
ment; a Pnam and Astyanax murdered, and (as- 
sandia ravished, and the lust and murder ending in 
the victoiy of him who acted tlicm. in short, tliere 13 
no indecorum in any of our modern plays, which if I 
would excuse, I could nolshadow with some authority 
from the ancients. 

‘And one further note of them let me leave you: 
tragedies and comedies were not writ then as they 
arc now, promiscuously, by tlic same pcison, but be 
who Ibund hu gemus bending to the one, never 
attempted the other w^y. This is so plain, tiiat I 
need not instance to you, that Aristophanes, Plautus, 
T erence, never any of them wi it a tragedy ; Aeschylus, 
Eunpides, Sopliocles, and Seneca, never meddled 
with comedy; tlie sock and buskin were not worn by 
the same petet. Having then so much care to excel 
in one kind, veiy htile is to be pardoned them, if 
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they miscarried in it; and thn would lead me to the 
coTi'?ideration of their wit, had not Cntes given me 
sulheient warning not to be too bold in my judgement 
of it; because, the languages being dead, and many 
of die customs and hltle accidents on which it de- 
pended lost in us, we arc not competent judges of it. 
hut thougli I gMut that hcic and there we may miss 
th** ujiplu<dioii ofa proverb or a custom, yet a thing 
well said will b<‘ wit m all languages; and tliough it 
may lose something in the translation, yet to him 
wh'’ rtMiis it in the original, 'tis still the same : he has 
an id'-'a of it? excellency, though it cannot pass from 
his tiiiiid into any other expression or words than 
tiifhc in whicii he finds it. When Phaedria, m the 
had a command from his mistress to be 
abi«5t two days, and, encouragmg himself to go 
through ivith it, said. Tandem ego non tlla caream, si sit 
c/'Cf. ul Mm Parmcno, to mock the softness 

of Ifis master, lifting up his hands and eyes, cries out, 
as It were in admiration, Hai ' imkeTsum tnduum / the 
elegancy of ivhicb nniversum, though it cannot be 
rendered m our language, yet leaves an impression 
on our souls: but this happens seldom in him, m 
Plautus oftener, who is infinitely too bold in his meta- 
phors and coining words, out of which many times 
his wit is nothing; which questionless was one reason 
why Horace falls upon him so severely in those verses: 

Std praam noilri PlauUnos el numtrw et 
Laudoi’tu nimiuffi utrum^u;, 

Kt dicm sbiUdi. 

For Florace himself was cautious to obtrude a new 
word on his rendris, and makes custom and common 
use the best measure of receiving it into our writings : 

Mulla nmcmiuT quae nm fianz] ceculerp, cadtnlqui 
(juui nunc sunt in honore tocabula, si volet usw, 
p<m arbmm eif, et lor, et mma loquendi. 

‘I'he not obsciving this rule is that which the world 
has blamed in our satirist, Cleveland: to express a 
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thing bard and unnaturally, is his new way of elocu- 
tion. ’Tis true, no poet but may sometimes use a 
catachresis: Virgd does it,— 

Muiaque ridenti nloatsiafundet mnllio— 

in his eclogue of Pollio; and in Im seventh Acnwrl, 

mtrmtur et m/ae, 

Miralur hcwui in\iieUm fuhenlia (oiip,e 
Scuta vtrwni/HtJio picianiue mm camaf. 

And Ovid once so modestly that he asks leave to 
do It: 

qum^ St verbs audnm delar, 

Haud meimm suinmi <li\.isse falaUa cadi, 

calling the court of Jupiter by the name of Augustus 
his palace ; though in another place he is more bold, 
where he says, et longas insent Captlolia pampas. But to 
do this alway.H, and never be able to write a line 
without it, though It may be admired by some few 
pedants, will not pass upon those who know that wit 
IS best conveyed to us m the most easy language; and 
is most to be admired when a great thought conies 
dressed in words so commonly received that u is 
understood by the meanest apprehensions, as the best 
meat is the most easily digested: but we cannot read 
a verse of Cleveland’s without making a face at it, as if 
every word were a pill to swallow, he gives us many 
times a hard nut to break our teeth, without a kernel 
for our pains. So that there is this dilFercnce betwbet 
his satires and Doctor Donne’s; that the one gives us 
deep tlioughts in common language, though rough 
cadence; the other gives us common thoughts in 
abstruse words: *tis true, in some places his wit la 
independent of his words, as in that of the ReklScot: 

Mad Cain been Scot, God would have chang’d his doom; 
Not forc’d him wander, but conho’d him home 

'Si stc mma dixissell 7 !his b wit in all languages; 
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it is like mercury, never to be lost or kilied:— and so 

that other— 

Enr beauty, Kkc white powder, makes no noise, 

And yet tJie yJont hypocrite dcitroya. 

You ser, the last line is highly metaphorical, but it Is 
fl<i bfj(t and gentle, that it does not shock us aa we 
read it. 

‘iliit to return from whence I have digressed, to the 
cotHiilrmtion of the ancients* writmg, and their wit 
fof Viluch by this time you will grant us in some 
mMsurc to be (it judges). Though I see many excel- 
lout thoughts in Seneca, yet be of them who had a 
genius most proper for the stage, was Ovid, he had 
a v.ay of \\Titing so fit to stir up a pleasing admiration 
and concernment, which arc the objects of a tragedy, 
ufui to show the various movements of a soul combat- 
ijfg hetwr^t tiv'o di/Tercnt passions, that, had he lived 
in Qur age, or in his own could have writ with our 
ad\ antages, no man but musthave yielded to him , and 
thoreloi e I am confident the Medea is none of his : for, 
diuugii 1 esteem it for the gravity and sententiousness 
fd it, which he himself concludes to be suitable to a 
tragedy,— Omne ^<hi« scriplt gravitate iragoedia mcit,— 
■ffi iv* imwttf mi my sjum’ tartougiV bhii* iW, 

who in the epic way wrote tilings so near the drama 
as tile story of Myrrha, of Caunus and Biblis, and 
the rest, should stir up no more concernment where 
he moat cndeavouicd it. The masterpiece of Seneca 
I hold to be that scene in the Troades, where Ulysses 
B areting for Astyanax to kill him. there you see the 
tenderness of a mother so represented in Andromache 
that it raises compassion to a high degree in the 
reader, and bean the nearest resemblance of anything 
in llie tragedies of the ancients to the excellent scenes 
jf passion in Sliakfspcare, or in Fletcher; for love 
icenes, you will find few among them; their tragic 
Dopb dealt not with that soft passion, but with lust, 
:xueliy, revenge, ambibon, and those bloody actions 
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they produced; which weie more capable of raising 
horror than compaision m an audience: leaving Inve 
untouched, whose gentleness would have tempered 
them; which is the most fiequcnt of all the passions, 
and which, being tlie private concernment of every 
peison, is soothed by viewing its own image in a public 
entertainment. 

‘Among their comccUc&, we find a scene, or two of 
tendcrnei.s, and that whctc you would least e>cpe(’t it, 
in Plautus; but to speak gcneially, their lovers say 
little, when they see each other, but anima vit;a, Vila 
mca', ifnl ilivxijy as tlie women in Juvenal’s time 
used to ciy out in the fury ol their kindness. Anv 
sudden gust ol passion (as an ecstasy of love in an 
une:cpectcd meeting) cannot better be cxprc.^scd than 
in a word and a sigh, breaking one another, Nature 
IS dumb on such occasions, and to make her speal:, 
would be to icprcscnt her unlike heiself. Dut there 
are a thousand other conceinments of loveis, as 
jealousies, complaints, contrivances, and the like, 
where not to open their minds at laige to each other 
were to be \vanting to their own love, and to tlie 
expectation of the audience; who watch the move- 
ments of rhcir minds, as much as the changes of their 
F-m tb/t five, ^ 

the work of a poet; the Utter he bunows fioin the 
historian.’ 

Eugenius W'as proceeding in that part of his dis- 
course, when Crites interrupted him. *I '^ee,’ said he, 
‘Eugenius and I are never like to have this question 
decided betwixt us; for he maintains the muderns 
have acc[Uired a new perfection in writing ; I can only 
grant they have altered tlie mode of it. Plomer de- 
scribed his heroes men of great appetitc>, lovers of 
bcei broiled upon the coals, and good fellows; con- 
trary to the piactice of the French Romances, whose 
heroes neither cat, nor drink, nor sleep, for love, 
Virgil makes Aeneas a bold avower of his own virtues; 

Sumpius Aentas,fama super aetim notur; 
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whirh, in the civility of our poets, is the character of 
a fanlaron or Hector: for with us the knight takes 
occisinii t'l 'valk out, or sleep, to avoid tlie vanity of 
tfllhi;: hi'5 nivn story, which the trusty squire is ever 
t(i pt itonii lor him So in their love scenes, of which 
IiUijcnuH si«'kc hist, the ancients were more hearty, 
more talkative: they wut love as it was then tlie 
mode to make it; and I will grant thus much to 
J.iii’nijui, that pcihaps one of their poets, had he 
hvrd in our age, n fml hoc nostrum falo drlapsus in 
etium (as lioiace wys of Lucihus), he had altered 
many things; not that they were not natural before, 
but iliat he might accommodate himself to the age in 
which he lived. Yet m the mean time we are not to 
conclude anything rashly against those great men, 
but prcsei’^e to them the dignity of masters, and give 
that honour to their memories, quosLiklinasacraviiy part 
of wluch we expect may be paid to us in future times.’ 

This moderation of Cntes, as it was pleasing to all 
the company, io it put an end to that dispute; which 
Eugenius, who seemed to have the better of the argu- 
ment, would urge no farther; but Lisidems, after he 
had acknowledged liimsclf of Eugenius hu opinion 
concerning the ancients, yet told him, he had for- 
borne, till his discourse were ended, to ask him why 
he preferred the English plays above those of other 
nations? and whether we ought not to submit our 
stage to the exactness of our next neighbours? 

‘Though,’ said Eugenius, T am at all times readv 
to defend the honour ol my country against the 
Frrntiu and to maintain we are as well able to van- 
quish them wuh our pens, as our ancestors have been 
with their swords; yet, if vou please,’ added he, look- 
ing uj>on Neander, 'I will commit this cause to my 
frlciKl’s management; his opinion of our plays is the 
same with mine; and besides, tliere is no reason that 
Cnles and I, who have now left; the stage, should le- 
enter .so suddenly upon it; which is against the laws 
of I cirnedy.’ 
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‘If ihc question had been slated,* replied LLsirJeuis, 
‘who had writ best, the French 01 Eni<lish, foi Ly years 
ago, I should have been oi your opinion, and atijudged 
the honoui to our own nation, but sincx; Uiat time,’ 
(said he, tuimng towards Neandei), ‘we have been 
so Jong together bad Engl'shmen, that we had not 
leisiuc to be good poets. Beaumont, Fletihcr, and 
[on:.on (who were only capable of bi mging us to that 
degree of perfection which we liave), were just then 
leaving the world; as it in an age of so much horror, 
wit, and those milder studies ot humanity, had no 
fuUhcr business among us. But the Muses, who ever 
follow peace, went to plant in another country: it 
was then, that the great Cardinal ol Kicheheu began 
to take them into his protection, and that, by his 
cucouragenicnt, Comcillc, and some other Fiench- 
mcn, icfoimed their theatre (which beiore was as 
much below ours, as it now surpasses it and the icst 
of Europe). But because Grites in lus discourse for 
tlie ancients has prevented me, by obsei’vmg many 
rules of the stage which the moderns have borrowed 
fiom them, I shall only, m short, demand of you, 
whether you are not convinced that of all nations the 
French have best observed them? In the unity of 
time you find them so scrupulous, that it yet remains 
a dispute among their poets, whether the aruhcial day 
of twelve hours, more 01 less, be not meant by Aristotle, 
rather tlian the natural one of twenty-four; and con- 
sequently, whctlier all pliys ought not to be reduced 
into that compass. This I can testify, that in all their 
dramas 'wnt widnn these last twenty years and up- 
wards, I have not oteerved any that have extended 
the time to thirty houis; in die unity ot place they are 
full as scrupulous; for many of thoir critics limit it to 
that very spot of giound whcie the play is supposed 
to begin; none of them exceed the compass of the 
same town or city. The unity of action m all plays is 
yet more conspicuous; for they do not buidcn them 
with underplots, as the English do : wliich is tlie reason 
240 r- 
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why many scenes of our^ tragi-comedics carry on a 
desjgn that is notWng of kin to the mam plot ; and that 
wc ace two distinct webs jn a play, like those in ill- 
wrought stalls; and two actions, that is, two plays, 
carried on togetlirr, to the confounding of the audi- 
eiuc; who, bdorc tlicyare warm in their concern- 
ments tor one fwit, arc diverted to another; and by 
that means tsju'nse the inteiest of neither. Prom 
hence hkrwoc it ai iscs, that the one half of our actors 
aic not known to tlic other. Tlicy keep their distances, 
iis if llicy were Montagues and Capulets, and seldom 
bf'';in an acquaintance till the last scene of the fifth 
a' t, ivlicn they are all to meet upon the stage. There 
Is no theatre in the world has anything so absurd as tlie 
English h-ngi-comedy; ’tis a duma ol our own inven- 
tion, and the lashion of it is enough to proclaim it so; 
here a course of mirtli, theic another of sadness and 
pajaion, mid a third of honour and a duel : tlius, in 
two hours and a half, we run thiough all the fits of 
ildJarn. The French affords you as much variety on 
die ‘iame day, but they do it not so unseasonably, or 
maU piopoi^ as we our poets present you the play and 
the farce together; and our stages still retain some- 
what of die dviJiiy of the Red Bull. 

Atqui vTsum tipugtlts mtdia mter camina posaint. 

The end of tragedies or sciious plays, says Aristode, 
is to beget adinirauon, compassion or concernment; 
but are not nurth and compassion tilings incom- 
patible? and is it not evident that the poet must of 
necessity destroy the fonuer by intermmghng of the 
latter? tliat is, he must rum the sole end and object 
of Ills tragedy to introduce somewhat that is foiced 
into it, and is not of the body of it Would you not 
think that physician mad, who, having prescribed a 
purge, should immediately order you to take restrm- 
geiits? 

‘But to leave oui plays, and return to theirs. I have 
nuteJ one great advantage they have had in tlie 
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plotting of their tragedies; that is, tliey are always 
gioundccl upon some known history: according to 
that of Horace, Ex mlo Jictm carnun sequar-, and in that 
they have so imitated the ancients that tliey Imvc 
surpassed them. Foi the ancients, as was observed 
lielorc, took for the foundation of their plays some 
poetical fiction, such as under Chut amsideration 
could move but little concernment m the audience, 
because they already knew tlic event of it. Uiit die 
French goes farther: 

Alque xta mwitiftir, sU misfalta rmUcef, 

Fnmo nt medium, nudio m discrepet imm. 

He so interweaves truth with probable fiction that 
he puts a pleasing fallacy upon us, mends tiie intrigues 
of ihte, and dispenses with the seventy of history, to 
reivard that virtue which lias been rendered to us 
there unfortunate. Sometimes the story has left the 
success so doubtful, that the writer is free, by the 
privilege of a poet, to take that which of two or more 
iclations will best suit with his dwign as for example, 
in the death of Cyrus, whom Justin and some others 
report to have perished in the Scythian war, but 
Xenophon affirms to have died in his bed of extreme 
old age. Nay more, when the event is past dispute, 
even then we are willing to be deceived, and the poet, 
if he contrives it with appearance of truth, has all the 
audience of his party; at least during the time his play 
IS acting: so naturally we ate kind to virtue, when our 
own interest is not in question, that we take it up as 
the general concernment of mankind On the other 
side, if you consider the historical plays ofShakcspcarc, 
they are rather so many chronicles of kings, nr the 
business many times of thirty or forty years, cramped 
into a representation of two iiours and a halt; which 
h not to imitate or paint nature, but r.athci to draw 
her in miniature, to take her m little; to look upon her 
through the wrong end of a peispcctive, and receive 
her images not only much less, but iniiniLely more 
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imperfect tlian the life: this, instead of making a play 

delightful, renders it ridiculous:— 

Qiiod(un^iis oxtaidu tntki tic, incredulus odi. 

For the spirit of man cannot be satisfied but with 
truth, or at least veiiMinility; and a poem is to con- 
tain, if not rtt trw/ia, yet o/tota, as one of the 

Gict’k ports has cxpicssed It. 

'Another tiling m which tlie French difier from us 
and (rom the S|ianiards is, that they do not embarrass 
or cumber themselves with too much plot; they only 
represent so much of a story as will constitute one 
.whole and great action suindcnt for a play; we, who 
iundertake more, do but multiply adventures, winch, 
loot being produced fiom one another, as effects from 
wuics, but barely follomng, constitute many actions 
in the drama, and consequendy make it many playa. 

‘But by pus suing cl<»ely one argument, which is 
not cloved with many turns, the French have gained 
more libeity for verse, in which they write; tliey have 
leu lire to dwell on a subject which deserves it; and to 
represent tlic passions (which we have acknowledged 
to be the poet’s work), without being hurned from 
one thing lo another, as we are in the pla}'3 of Calderon, 
which we have seen lately upon our theatres, under 
die name of vSpanish plots. I have taken notice but of 
one twgcdy of ours, whose plot has that uniformity 
and unity of design in it which I have commended 
in liic French; and tliat is or rather, undci the 
name of Rollo, the Story of Bassianus and Geta In 
HerfKlian: there mdecd the plot is neither large nor 
intricate, but just enough to fill the minds of the 
audience, not to cloy Uicm. Besides, you sec it founded 
upon the truth of history, — only the time of the action 
IS not rcduccaldc to the strictness of the rules; and you 
see in some places a little farce mingled, which is 
below the dignity of the other pacts; and in this all 
our pcjcis art* extremely peccant; even Ben Junson 
binucif, m iiijanus and Gjfi/yie, has given us this olco 
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of a play, ihjs ummtiiral mixture of comcfly and 
tragedy, which to me sounds just os ndu ulously as 
tht history ofDavid with the merry hutnoiusol (lolia’s 
lo iejamis you may take noli<e of the sime betwixt 
Livid and the physician, which m a plf isarit satire 
upon the artificial helps of btauty m Cnlilm you may 
art the parliament ol women , the little ( nv « s uf them 
to one another, and all that pas‘,cs betwixt C uno and 
I Lilvia scenes admirable m thur kind, but ol an ill 
tnin'lo with the test 

‘but I leturn a^in to the Ticnrh writers, who, as I 
ha\e said, do not buiden thcmselvtb too mueh with 
plot, which has been reproached to them by an in- 
genious person of our nation as a fault, for, he says, 
they commonly make but one person considerable m 
a play, they dwell on him and bis concernments, 
while the rest of the persons are only subservient to 
set him off If he mtends this by it — that there is one 
peison in the play who is of greater dignity than the 
rest, he must tax, not only tlicirs, but those of the 
ancients, and (which he would be loth to do) the best 
of ours , for it h impossible but that one person must 
be more conspicuous m it than any other, and conse- 
quently the greatest share in the action must dev olve 
on him We see itso in the management of ah alfdirs, 
even in the most equal aristocracy the bilancc cannot 
be so justly poised, but some one will be supenor to 
the rest, cither in parts, fortune, interest, or the con- 
sideration of some glorious exploit, which will reduce 
the greatest part of business into his hands. 

‘But, if he would have us to imagine tliat in exalting 
one character the rest of them are neglected, and that 
all of them have not some share or other in the action 
of the play, I desiie him to produce any of Coincille’s 
tragedies, wherein etcrv peison, like so many servants 
in a well-governed family, has not some emiiloyment, 
and who is not necessary to the carrying on of the 
plot, or at least to your understanding it. 

‘Tiiere are indeed some protatic persons in the 
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ancients, whom they make use of in ihcir plays, either 
to hear or give the relation : but the French avoid this 
with great address, making their narrations only to 
or by such, who arc some way interested in the main 
design. And now I am speaking of relations, I cannot 
take a filter oppnrtiimty to add this in favour oi tlie 
French, that th*y n/ten use tliem with better judge- 
ment and more itpropos dmn the English do. Not that 
I commend nanatiom m general— but there arc two 
sorts of thrm. One, of those things which are ante- 
cedent to tiic play, and are related to make the con- 
duct of It moie dear to us. But ’te a fault to choose 
such subjects for the stage as will force us on that rock, 
|i«ause we see they are seldom listened to by the 
ludiccice, and that is many times the ruin of the play; 
for, being once let pass without attention, the audience 
can never recover themselves to understand the plot; 
and indeed it is somewhat unreasonable that they 
should be put to so much trouble, as that, to compre- 
hend what passes in their sight, they must have re- 
course to wliat was done, peihaps, ten or twenty years 
ago. 

‘Bat there is another sort of relations, that is, of 
ibjppf.wwg' .w i\\? actl&s ^ iks pia}\ siip‘ 
posed to be done behind the scenes; and this is many 
limes both convenient and beautiful; for by it the 
Trench avoid the tumult to which wc are subject in 
England by representing duds, battles, and the like; 
which renders our stage too like the theatres where 
tliey light prizes. For what is more ridiculous than to 
represent an army with a drum and live men behind 
It, all which the hero of the other side is to drive m 
before lam; or to sec a duel fought, and one slain with 
tw o or three thrusts of the foils, which wc know are so 
blunted, that wc might give a man an hour to kill 
another in good cariieat with them. 

‘I have olm'ved foatiu all our tragedies the audi- 
ence cannot forbear laughbg when the actors are to 
die; it is the most comic part of the whole play. All 
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passions may be lively represented on the nai^n, if to 
the wcll-writmg of them the actor 5tipplu‘'i a qofifl 
commanded voice, and limbs that move cihily, and 
wilhout atiffneis, but theic arr many {icliotn wliu h c an 
never be imitated to a just hfitjht: dyint; < ijvvi.dly 
a thins which none but a Roman sh^diaior could 
natuially pcrfoim on the stage, when he cIkI not imi- 
tate or represent, but do it, and tlicietorc it is better 
to omit the representation of it. 

‘The words of a good writer, which dcirribe it 
lively, will make a deeper impression of beUef in us 
than ail the actor can insinuate into us, when he seems 
to fall dead before us, as a poet in tlie description 
of a beautiful garden, or a meadow, will please our 
imagination more than the place itself can please our 
sight. When we sec death represented, we are con- 
vinced It IS but fiction, but wlicn we hear it related, 
our eyes, the strongest witnesses, arc wanting, which 
might have undeceived us; and we arc all willing to 
favour the sleight, when the poet docs not too grossly 
impose on us. Tliey dierefore who iruagim; the^c rela- 
tions would make no concernment in ihc audience, 
are deceived, by confounding them with the other, 
\./hich arc of things antecedent to Uie pUy. those are 
made often in cold blood, as 1 may say, to the audience ; 
but these are warmed widi our concernments, which 
were before awakened in the pbiy. What the philo- 
sophers say of motion, that, when it is once begun, it 
continues of itself, and wdl do so to eternity, without 
some stop put to it, is dearly true on this occasion’ the 
soul, being already moved with the charactets and 
fortunes of those imaginary persons, continues going 
of Its own accord; and we are no more wcaiy to hear 
what becomes of them when they are not on the stage 
than we are to listen to die news of an ab>r!i t misticss. 
But it is objected, diat if one part of the [iLiy mav be 
related, then why not alP I answer, some pai ts of the 
action arc more fit to be repiesentcd, some to be re- 
lated, Corneille says judiciously, that the poet is not 
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obliged to expose to view all particular actions which 
conduce to the principal: he ought to select such of 
them to be seen, winch vnll appear with the greatest 
beauty, either by tlic magnihcencc of the show, or the 
vihcnuncc of passions which they produce, or some 
otiier charm wlncli they have m tliem; and let the 
rcstanivf to the audience by narration. ’Tis a great 
nintakc m us to btlieve the frtneh pii^cnt no part of 
the action on the stage, every alteration or crossmi; 
of a design, every new-^pnuig p«ission and turn of it, 
is a part of the action, and much the noblest, except 
we conceive nothing to be action till die playei s come 
to blows , as if the painting of the hero’s mind were 
not more properly tlic poet’s work than the strength 
of hn bodv Ivor does this anything contradict the 
opinion ol Horace, where he tells us, 

Simus imlant amim demtssa per amm, 

Qi dill quae stall oiulis subuila fiddibus. 

For he says immcdiatdy after, 

■ — ■ - ■ Han tamen vtlus 

Di^na i<eTt pmus m semm, multaq , iolUs 

Fx mltSy (juae max nanel facuiuha praesens. 

Among wliich ‘many’ he recounts some; 

^fc puerot corm popuh Medea iruadet^ 

Aul HI aim Prosne mtetur, Cadmus in angutm; &e, 

'I hat IS, those acuons which by reason of their cruelty 
will cause aversion m us, or by reason of their impossi- 
bility, unbelief, ought either wholly to be avoided by 
a poet, or only delivered by narration To which we 
may have leave to add, such as, to avoid tumult (as 
VI as before hinted), or to reduce the plot into a more 
rt isonable compass of time, or for defect of beauty in 
thfni, are rather to be related than presented to the 
ev c. Lxaniples of all these hnds are frequent, not only 
.mong all die ancients, but in the b^t received of our 
f nglish poets We find Ben Jonson using them m his 
Magnetic Lady, where one comes out from dinner, and 
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relates the qurtrrela and disordeis of it, to save the 
undecent appearance of Uiem on the staeje, and to 
abbreviate the story; and dm in imitation of 

Terence, who had done the uinie lichiro lam in hn 
Eunuch, where Pythias makcH the like relailDri of wluu 
hail happened within at the solrlin’s. entcrtciiiimeiit. 
The lelatiom Iikewhe of Sejanns’s deiUh, and the 
piodigies before it, arc icmaikabic, the one of which 
was hid from sight, to avoid the honor and tumult of 
the repicsentation; the other, to shun the introducing 
of things impossible to be believed. In that excellent 
play, The King and no Kwg, Fletcher goes yet laither; 
for the whole unravelling of the plot is done by narra- 
tion m the fifth act, al'tcr the nianiicr of the ancients; 
and it moves great concernment in the audience, 
though It be only a relation of what was done many 
years before thcplav. [could multiplvother instances, 
but these are sulliaent to prove tliat tlicre is no error 
in choosing a subject which requires this sort of narra- 
tions; m the ill management of them, there may. 

‘But I find I have been too long m this discourse, 
since the French have many other excellencies not 
common to us; as that you never see anv of ihrir plays 
end with a conversion, or simple change of will, \\hich 
IS the oidmaT7 way which our poets use to end theirs. 
It shows little art in the conclusion of a cliamatic 
poem, when they who have hindt-rcd the felicity dur- 
ing the four acts, desist from it in the fifth, without 
some powerful cause to take them olF their design; 
and though I deny not but such reasons may be 
found, yet it is a paUi that is cautiously to be ti od, and 
the poet is to be sure he convinces the auclieni'e that 
the motive is strong enough As, lor example, tlie 
convctsion of the Usurer in The Scmjul Lady, Accras to 
me a little forced, for, being an Usurer, which implies 
a lover of money to the highest tlegree ol covetous- 
ness— and such the port has represented him— liic 
account he gives for die sudden change is, that he 
has been duped iiy the wild young fellow; which in 
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reason might render him more wary another time, 
anf) make him punjsh himself with harder fare and 
coarser cloth^-s, tn get up again what he had lost- but 
that he slmuUl hirjk on it as a judgement, and so repent, 
we may expect to hear in a sermon, but I should never 
endure it m a pfuy* 

‘I pasj by tins; neither vdll I insist on the care they 
takf’, that no person after his first entrance shall ever 
appear, hut the business which biings liim upon the 
stas'e shall be evident; which rule, if observed, must 
nc' cIj render all the events m the play more natural; 
for there you see tlie probability of every accident, in 
iie cause that produced it, and that which appears 
ibaoce 111 the |lay, will seem so reasonable to you, 
mt vou will tlieie find it almost necessary; so that m 
die exit ol' the actor you have a clear account of his 
purpose and design in the next entrance (though, if 
tlie scene be well wrought, the event will commonly 
deceive you), for thcie is nothing so absurd, says 
Coi neilie, as for an actor to leave the stage, only be* 
cause he has no more to say. 

‘I should now speak of the beauty of their rhyme, 
and the just reason I have to prefer that way of 
writing in tragedies bcfoie ours in blank verse; but 
because it is paitly received by us, and therefore not 
ahogether peculiar to them, I will say no more of it 
m ii lation to their plays. For our own, I doubt not 
but it will exceedingly beautify them; and I can see 
but one reason why it should not generally obtain, 
that is, because our poets wiite so ill in it. This in- 
<lc( d mav piovc a more pi evading argument than all 
others whhh arc used to destroy it, and therefore I 
am only tioubled when great and judicious poets, and 
tiiosc wfio are acknowlcc^c'd such, have wiitten or 
S[i<ik('.i'piin<,t it; as lor others, they are to be answered 
by tli.it one sentence of an ancient author : Sed ni pnmo 
ad i lot eos q’lnt firmes dmmus^ (Kcendimur, Ua uH 

a'Jl I'niftenri, aid aequan eos {me detpfravimus, stadium 
cum spe seiiejci': quad, salicei, asseqdi non potest, segui 
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dtsinit; , . . praetenloqut to in quo emmere non possmus, 
ahqnid in quo nitamur, cortquumus.’ 

Lisidftius concluded in this manner; and Ncandcr, 
after a little pause, iKus answered him: 

‘I shall giant Dsidciiw, widiout nunh dt.jiutc, a 
great part of what he has urged against us, for I 
acknowledge that the French conlnve tlu-ii plots 
more regularly, and oljservc tlic laws of comedy, and 
decorum of the stage {to speak generally), with more 
exactness than the English. FaiClicr, I deny not but 
he has taxed us justly m some iriegularitics of ourJ^ 
which he has mentioned; yet, after all, I amofopinidtl 
that neither our faults nor their virtues are considetfi* 
able enough to place them above us. 

‘For the lively imitation of nature being in the 
definition of a play, those which best fuUil that laW 
ought to be esteemed superior to the others, TiS' 
true, those beauties of the French poesy are such as 
will I'aise perfection higher where it is, but are not 
sufficient to give it where it is not • they are indeed the 
beauties of a statue, but not of a man, because not 
animated with the soul of poesy, which is imitation of 
humour and passions: and tins Lisidetus himself} or 
any other, however biassed to their party, cannot but 
acknowledge, if he will cither compare the humount 
of our comedies, or the characters of our serious plays, 
ivith theirs. He who will look upon theirs wiilch have 
been written till tliesc last ten years, or thereabouts, 
will find it a hard matter to pick out two or three 
passable humours amongst them. Corneille himself, 
their arch-poet, what has he produced except Thi 
Ltar? and you know how it was cried up in France; 
but when it came upon the English stage, tliough well 
translated, and that part of Dorant acted to so much 
advantage as I am confident it never received in its 
own country, the most favourable to it would not 
put it in competition with many of Flctchci 's or Ben 
Jonson’s. In the rest of Corneille’s comedies you have 
little humour; he tells you hiiosdf his way is, first to 
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sho^v two lovers in good intelligence with each other; 
in the working up of the play to embroil them by 
some rrii^itakc, and m the latter end to clear it, and 
n’t onf ih" them. 

ihit of late >cais Moli^re, the younger Corneille, 
Qpituinlt, and some othen, have been imitating afar 
otl the quuk turns and grates of the English stage. 
They luue mixed their serious plays with mir^, 
hkr* our trarri-iomcdiM, since the death of Cardinal 
Kitli»'’lieu. uhich Usidcius and many others not ob- 
sr*r\iMi». liave commended that in them for a virtue 
whr h they Uicmiclves no longer practise. Most of 
th^ir new plavs are, like some of ours, derived from 
Sp.mijh nr/vels. Theie u> scarce one of them with- 
ci'it a \eil, and a timty Diego, who drolls much after 
the I ate of Tht Adkintures. But their humours, if I may 
grare them with that name, are so thm-sown, that 
r abo\e one of them comes up in any play. I 
dare take upon me to find more variety of them in 
some utie play ol Ben Jonson’s, than m aU theirs to* 
gctiier, as ho who lias seen The Alchemist^ The Silent 
U'omnn, or Ilarlholomeiv FaiT^ cannot but a^nowledge 
with mc- 

‘I grant the French have performed what was pos- 
Jtbhr on tho grouncl-Hvrk of tho Spanish plays; what 
was pleasant before, they have made regular: but 
there is not above one good play to be writ on all 
those plots; they are too much alike to please often; 
which we need not tJic experience of our own stage 
to juslifv. As for their new way of mingling mirth 
with serious plot, I do not, with Lisldcius, condemn 
the thing, though I cannot approve their manner of 
doing It, He tells us, wc cannot so speedily recollect 
ouisflvci alter a scene of great passion and concern- 
ment. as to pass to another of mirth and humour, and 
to enjoy it w ith any relish; but why should he imagine 
the soul of nun more heavy than his senses? Does not 
the eye pass from an unpleasant object to a pleasant 
in a murii shorter time tlian is required to this? and 
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docs nnt the unpleasantness of the first commend t]\c 
beauty of the latter? The old rule of logic niiglit have 
convinced him tliat contraries, when placed neai, set 
off each other. A continued gravity keeps the spuit 
too much bent; we must refresh it sfirncliines, as we 
bait in a journey that we may go on with gicatcr case. 
A scene of miitli, mixed with tragedy, has the same 
effect upon us which our music has between the acts ; 
which we find a relief to us Irom the best plots and 
language of the stage, if the discomscs have been long. 
I must therefore have stronger arguments, ere I am 
convinced that compassion and rniilh in the same 
subject destroy each othei; and m the meantime 
cannot but conclude, to the honour of our nation, 
that we have invented, increased, and perfected a 
more pleasant way of writing lor the stage than was 
ever known to the ancients or moderns ot any nation, 
which IS tragi-comedy. 

‘And this leads me to wonder why Lisidcius and 
many olliets should cry up the barrenness of the 
French plots above the vaiiciy and copiousness of 
the English. Their plots aie single; they carry on one 
design, which is pushed forvvaid by all the actors, 
every scene in the play cniiinbutiiig and moving to- 
wards it. Our plays, besides the mam design, have 
under-plots or by-conccinments, of less coasideiable 
persons and intngucs, which are canied on with the 
motion of the mam plot; as they say the orb of the 
fixed stais and those of the planets, though they have 
motions of their own, arcwlmled about by die motion 
of the pimum mobile, in which tlicy are containod. 
That similitude expiesscs much of the iiiiglish stage; 
for li contrary motions may be found m nature to 
agree, if a planet can go east and west at tlie same 
time— one way by vutue of his own motion, the other 
by the force 0/ the first mover— it will not be diilu ult 
to imagine how the undei-plot, which is only dilfcrent, 
not contrary to the great design, may natuiaily be 
conducted along with it. 
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show two lovers in good intelligence with each other; 
in the working up of the play to embroil them by 
some mistake, and in the latter end to dear it, and 
reioncile them. 

'But ol late years Molieic, the younger Corneille, 
Qiunault, and some others., have been imitating afar 
otF the quirk turns and graces of ihc English stage. 
I’hey have mixed their serious plays with mirth, 
like out rnigi-cnmedies, since the death of Cardinal 
Rid'flicii; which lasidcim and many others not ob- 
ser’.ing. have conunended that in them for a virtue 
wlnrh they themselves no longer practise.^ Most of 
then new plays arc, like some of oun, derived from 
th‘* Spanuh novels Thcio is scaice one of them with* 
nut a veil, and a trusty Diego, who drolls much alter 
tht^ rate of The Adientures. But their humours, il'I may 
grace them with that name, arc so thin-sown, that 
nevnr above one of them conics up in any play. I 
dare take upon me to find more variety of them in 
«orne one play ol Ben Jonson’s, than in all theirs to- 
gether; as he who has seen Vie Alchsmisli The Silent 
U'oman, or Bartholomew Fair, cannot but acknowledge 
with me. 

‘I grant the French have performed what was pos- 
sible on die ground-work of the Spanish plays; what 
was pleasant before, they have made regular: but 
there is not above one good play to be writ on all 
those plots; they are too much alike to please often; 
which we need not the experience of our own stage 
to justify. As for their new way of mingling mirth 
with serious plot, I do not, witli Lisideius, condemn 
the thing, though I cannot approve their manner of 
doing U. He tdb us, we cannot so speedily recollect 
ourvlves alter a scene of great passion and concern- 
m«iU, a? to pass to another of mirth and humour, and 
to enjoy it with any lelish: but why should he imagine 
the soul ol man more heavy than his senses? Does not 
the eye pa.ss from an unpleasant object to a pleasant 
in a much shorter time than is required to this? and 
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docs not the unpleasantness ot the fnst conimend the 
beauty of the latter? The old rule of logic might have 
convinced him that contiancs, when placed near, set 
off each other. A continued giavity keeps the .spuit 
too much bent; we must refresh it soinctiincs, as wc 
bait in a journey that we may go on witli greater e.isc. 
A scene ol uarth, mixed with tragedy, has the same 
effect upon ua winch our music has between the acts; 
winch we find a rchef to us from die best plots and 
language of the stage, if the discouiscs have been long. 

I must Chcicforc have stronger arguments, ere I am 
convinced that compassion and muth in the same 
subject destroy each other; and m the meantime 
cannot but conclude, to the honour of our nation, 
that we have invented, increased, and perfected a 
more pleasant way of willing ior the stage than was 
ever known to the ancients or moderns of any nation, 
which IS tragi-comedy. 

‘And this leads me to wonder why Lisidcius and 
many olhets should cry up the barrenness of the 
French plots above the vauety and copiousness of 
the English, Their plots aie single; they cany on one 
design, which is pushed forwaid by all the actors, 
every scene in the play contributing and moving to- 
wards it. Our plays, besides the mam design, have 
under-plots or by-concernments, of less considerable 
persons and intrigues, which are carried on witli tiie 
motion of the mam plot as they say the orb of the 
fixed stars and those of the planets, though they have 
motions, of then own, arc whuled about by the motion 
of the p)imum mobile, in which they aic conUimed. 
'I'hat similitude expresses much of the Lngliih stage ; 
for if contrary motions may he found in ruituie to 
agree, if a planet can go e^t and west at the same 
time— -one way by vutue of his own motion, the other 
by the force of the first mover— it will not be djHiruit 
to imagine how the under-plot, which is only dillcrtmt, 
not coiiUary to the great design, may naturally be 
conducted along with it. 
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‘EuRCnius ban already shown «s, from the con- 
fession’ of the f icnch poets, that the unity of action is 
sufllcicntly preserved, tf all the imperfect actions of 
tlic play arc conducing to the mam design; but when 
those petty intrigues of a play arc so ill ordered, that 
they have no cohcicncc with the other, I must grant 
that Lisidcitts lias reason to tax that want of due con- 
nexion; for ( o-ordination in a play is as dangcious 
and uriiatural as m a state. In the meantime he must 
acknoivlt’flge our variety, if well ordered, will aflord 
a gieater pleasure to the audience. 

‘As iui ids other argument, that by pursuing one 
aif'gje liicme tlicy gain an advantage to express and 
work up the passions, I wish any example he could 
bring Irotn them would make it good, for I confess 
tlinir \erscs are to me the coldest I have ever read. 
Ntuther, indeed, is it possible for them, in the way 
they take, so to e,xpress passion as that the eflecls of it 
should appear m the concernment of an audience, 
their speeches being so many declamations which tire 
us vvitli the length, so that instead ofpcrsuadmg us to 
grieve for tlieir unaginary heiocs, we aie concerned 
for our own trouble, as wc are m tedious visits of bad 
company; we arc in pam till they are gone. When 
the I' rf'nth. stage came to be rclormcd by Cardinal 
Ktebdieu, thcKc long harangues were introduced to 
cornplvviith the gravity of a churchman. Look upon 
the CiiiRa and the Pompey, they arc not so properly to 
be calh'd plays, as long discourses of reason of state, 
and PalyucU in matten of religion is as solemn as the 
long sto]is upon our organs. Since that time it is 
grtavn into a ta'>tom and their actors speak by the 
h<-iir-L;la>'), like our parsons; nay, they account it thr 
gr.ue III their paits, and think themselves disparaged 
bv the ptiet, if they may not twice or thrice in a play 
entfrlain the audicnte with a speech of an hundred 
luif’-., I deny nut but this may suit well enough with 
trie Tronrh; for as WC, who arc a more sullen people, 
come to be diverted at our plays, so they, who are of 
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an airy and gay temper, come thither to make them- 
selves more bcnous and this I conrcivc to be one 
reason why comedies arc more pleasing to us, ami 
tragedies to them Rut to speaL g nerally it cannot 
be {Icnied that short speeches and k plies ate more aj)t 
to move the passions and hegrt conccinment in ib, 
tluui the other, for it is unnatural ioi any one in a 
gust oi passion to spiaV. long to.p-th< r, or lor another 
in the same condition to suHcr him, without mtci- 
rupuon Grief and passion aic like floods raised m 
little brooks by a sudden lain, they aic quieU/ up, 
and if the concernment be pouied urn .pcctedly in 
upon us, it overflows us* but a long sober shower 
gives them Icisuie to run out as they came m, witli* 
out troubling the ordinary current As lor coinedv, 
repartee is one of its chiefcsi giuccs, the greatest 
pleasui e of the audience is a ciiase ol wit, kept up on 
both Sides, and swfdy managed And this our lore- 
fatheih, if not we, have had in rietchei’s plats, to 
a much higher degree of peifccuon than the riemii 
poets can reasonably hope to reach 
‘There is another part of Lisideius his discourse, 
in winch he has rather mused oui neighbours, than 
commended tliem, that is, for aiming only to make 
one peison considerable in their plays 'Tis very true 
what he has urged, tliat one character in all plays, 
even without the poet’s care, wUl have ad\ antai'e of 
all the others, and that tlie design of the whole drama 
will chiefly depend on it But this hinders not that 
there may be more shimi^ characters m the play, 
many persons of a second magnitude, nay, some so 
very neai, so almost equal to the first, that greatness 
may be opposed to greatness, and all the persons be 
made considerable, not only by then quality, imt 
tlieir action ’Tis evident that the moie the persons 
aie, tlie greater will he the variety of the pint If then 
die parts are managed so regulaily, that the beauty 
of the whole be kept entn^ and that the variety be- 
come not a perplexed and confused mass of iicadcnts, 
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you wUl find it infinitely pleasing to be led in a laby- 
linth of design, where you see some of your way before 
you, yet dibccrii not the end till you arrive at it. And 
that all this is piatticablc, I can produce for examples 
many of our Jiuglish plays: as The Maid's Tragedy^ 
Vu AkhmiU, The Silent Wo/mn: I was going to have 
named 'Ihe but that the unity of design seems not 
exauly ob'^eived in U; for there appear two actions 
in the play; the first naturally ending with the fourth 
act; the aetoiid forced from it in the fith : which yet is 
die less to be condemned m Kim, because the disguise 
of Volpone, tliough it suited not with his character 
as a crafty or covetous person, agreed well enough 
with that of a voluptuary; and by it the poet gained 
the end at which he aimed, die punishment of vice 
and die rewaid of virtue, ^th whicli that disguise 
prodiicfcl So that to judge equally of it, it was an 
c'cci'llcnl tifdi act, but not so naturally proccedingfrora 
dj" former. 

'But to leave this, and pass to the latter part of 
Lijjdcjijs his discourse, which concerns relations: I 
must aclmo'.vlcdgc with hun, that the french have 
reason to liide ihat part of the action which would 
occadon too much tumult on the stage, and to choose 
rather to have it made known by narration to the 
audience. Faithcr, I think it very convenient, for 
the reasons he has given, that all incredible actions 
were removed; but, whether custom has so insinuated 
itself into our countrymen, or nature has so formed 
them to fierccnea'y, I ^ow not; but diey will scarcely 
sufTcf combats and odicr objects of horror to be taken 
from them. And indeed, tlie indecency of tumults is 
all which can be objected against fighting; for why 
may not our iniagmadon as well suffer itself to be 
deluded with the prohahility of it, as with any other 
luing in tlie play? For my part, I can with as great 
ease jK'iiuudc m} ■.elf that the blows are given in good 
earn/'i't, as I tan, they who sttike them arc kings 
or princes, or those persons whom they represent. For 
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objects of incredibility— I would be satisfied fiom 
Lisidciusj whether we have any so removod fioin 
all appearance of ti*uth, dt aie those of Corneille’s 
Andmmde\ a play which has been frequented the 
most of any ho has wntten. If the Pcrscusi or the son 
of an heathen god, the Pegasus, and the Monster, 
were not capable to choke a strong bciiet, let hini 
blame any leprescntation of ours heicaftei. Those 
indeed were objects of delight, yet the reason is the 
same as to the probability : for he makes it not a ballet 
or masque, but a play, which is to resemble truth, 
But for death, that it ought not to be represented, I 
have, besides tlie arguments alleged by Lisideius, the 
authority of Ben Jonson, who has forborne it in his 
tragedies; for both the death of Sejanus and Calilmc 
arc related ; though m the latter I cannot but observe 
one irregularity of that great poet; he has removed 
the scene m the same act from Rome to Catiline's 
army, and from thence again to Rome; and besides, 
has allowed a very inconsiderable time after Ca ciline’i 
speech for the striking of the battle, and the return of 
Petreius who b to relate the event of it to the senate: 
which I should not animadvert on him, who was 
otherwise a painful observer of to wpfirof, or the dmonira 
of the stage, if he had not used extreme severity in 
his judgement on the incomparable Shakespeare 
for the same fault. To conchide on this subject of 
lelations; if we are to be blamed for showing too 
much of the action, the French arc as faulty for dis* 
covering too little of it: a mean betwixt both should 
be observed by every judicious wiitcr, so as the 
audience may neither be left unsatisfied by not seeing 
wliat is beautiful, or shocked by beholding what u 
cither incredible or undecent. 

T hope I have already piovcd in this discourse that 
tliough we are not altogetlier so punctual as the 
French in observing tliclaws of comedy, yet our errors 
arc so few and little, and those things wherein we 
excel them so considerable, that we ought of right to 
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be prcii'i red bcfijre tlicm But what vv;U Lisideiui say, 
li they tlicnvsetves acknowledge they are too strictly 
bciunded by those laws, for breaking which he has 
blamed the I'ni,libh^ I wjU alkge Coinulle’s words 
a<i 1 tintl than m the end of lus discourse of the thice 
Umtits* 11 eU facile atix spectdali/s d'^re nvires (Sc. 
’‘Mil easy fut speculative pcrsoib to ludge severely, 
hut if tfiey would produce to public view ten or twelve 
pieces of this nature, they would pci haps give more 
I itituile to the rules than I have done, when, by ex- 
perience, they base known how much we are limited 
and coHitiamed by them, and how many beauties of 
the stage they banished from it.” To illustrate a 
little what he has said By their servile observations 
of the unities of time and place, anti integrity of 
scenes, they have biought on themselves that deaith 
of plot, and narrowness of imagination, which nny 
be observed in all their plays How many beaLiUfiil 
accidents might naturally happen in two 01 three days, 
which cannot arrive with any piobability in the coni- 
pp-is ul twenty-four houis^ Thcte is time to be 
allowed also for matunty of design, which, amongst 
great and prudent persons, such as are often repre- 
sented in tragedy, cannot, with any hkelihaod of 
p?® •at vfM’rivr/g "Fat • 

ther, by tving themselves strictly to the unity of place 
and unbroken scenes, they ace forced many tunes to 
omit some beauties which cannot be shown where 
die act began , but might, if tlic scene were mterrupteJ 
and the <itage clcaied for the persons to enter in 
anmher plare; and thcrefoic the French poets arc 
often forced upon absurdities, for if the act begins in 
a clumber, all the persons in the play must have some 
huiUK is or other to come iuthcr, or else they aie not 
to be ilinwii that act, and sometimes their characters 
are vciy unhUing to appear there, as, suppose it 
were the king’s bed-chamber; yet the meane.st man 
in the tragedy must come and dispatch his business 
there, rather than in the lobby or courtyard (w Inch is 
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fitter for him), for fear the stage should be cleared, 
and the scenes broken. Many times they fall by it in 
a greater inconvenience, for they kcip then scenes 
unbroken, and yet change the place . as in one of 
their newest plays, where the act begins in the street 
Ihcic a gentleman is to meet hu, fiicnd, he stes him 
with his man, coming out fiom his ktlici’s house, 
they talk togclhti, and the farst goes out: the i>t i oncl, 
who IS a lover, has made an appointment with his 
mistress; she appears at the window, anrl then we 
are to imagine the scene lies undci u This gentle- 
man IS called away, and leaves lus scivant with Im 
mistress, presently her father JS heard from within; 
the young lady 13 afraid tlie .seiving-man should, be 
discovered, and thrusts him into a phre of safely, 
winch IS supposed to be her closet. After this, the 
father enters to the daughter, and now the scene is in 
a house, for he is seeking irora one lootn to another 
lor this poor Philipm, or French Diego, who is heard 
from within, cltollmg and breaking many a miserable 
conceit on the subject of his sad condition. In thh 
ridiculous manner the play goes forwaid, the stage 
being never empty all the while: so lliat the sticet, 
the v>indow, the houses, and the closet, are made to 
walk about, and the persons to stand siill Now what, 
I beseech you, is more easy than to wute a regu- 
lar French play, or more difficult than to write an 
irregular English one, like those of ilotchcr, or of 
Shakespeare? 

‘If they content themselves, as Corneille did, with 
some flat design, which, like an ill riddle, is found 
out ere it be half proposal, such plots we can make 
every way regular, as easily as they, but whciievei 
tliev endeavour to iisc to any quick turns and countfr- 
turns of plot, as some of them have attempted, 
since Corneille's plays have been less m vogue, you 
see they write as irregulaily as we, though they cover 
it more speciously. Hence the reason is perspicuous 
why no French plays, when tianslated, have or ever 
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can succeed on the English stage. For, if you con* 
sider the plots, our own are fuller of variety, if the 
writing, ours are more quick and fuller of spirit, and 
therefore ’Us a strange mistake in dio.se who decry 
the way of writing pUys m verse, as it the English 
therein imitated the Ircnch We have borrowed 
nothing from them, our plots aic weaved in English 
looms* we endtavour thercui to follow the vaiiety 
and greatness of characters which are derived to us 
&om Shakespeare and Fletcher, the copiousness and 
wcU-knittJiig of the intrigues we have fiom Jonaon; 
and for the \crsc itself we have English precedents of 
elder date than any of Corneille’s plays. Not to name 
our o'd cornedits before Shakespeare, which were all 
wnc in \ erac of six feet, or Alexandnucs, such as the 
Frencii noiv use, I can show m Shakespeare many 
sccne> of rhyine together, and the like m Ben Jonson’s 
trageditb , in Catilme and 5y<wiu: sometimes thirty or 
fortv lines— t mean besides, the Chorus, or the mono- 
loyues, which, by the way, showed Ben no enemy to 
this way of willing, especially if you read his Sad 
Si I pherd, w hich goes sometimes on rhyme, sometimes 
on blank \ ei-sc, like an horse who eases himself on 
trot and amble. You find him likewise commending 
Fletcher’s pastoral of The Faithful Shepherdess^ wluch 
15 for tlie mtt>t part rhyme, though not refined to that 
purity to winch it hath since been brought. And these 
examples arc enough to dear us from a servile imita- 
tion of the French 

‘But to return whence I have digressed. I dare 
hoMIy afhim these two things of the English drama. 
First, that we have many pldvs of ouis as legular as 
any of thoir^, and which, bi^ides, have more variety 
of plot and characters, and secondly, that in moit of 
(he nrigiiUr plays of Shakcspeaie or Fletcher (for 
Ben Jorson’b are lor the most pait regular), there is 
a Tjiure niascubne fancy and greater spirit in the 
writing than there is m any of the Fiench. I could 
produce, even in Shakespeare’s and Fletchers’ worb, 
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some plays which are almo.t ewtly foimccl; ai Tlu 
Mmy Wives of Windsor, and The Scornful Lndji hut 
because (pcncially speaLm^) Shakespeare, who writ 
hrfit, did not pcifectly oh^eive the laws of < oriiedy, 
and Fletcher, who came nearrr to poilfilion, ycl 
through carelessness made many faults; I will take 
the pattern of a peiiect play fmm Bert Jonsiui, who 
was a careful and learned ohvTvor of the dramatic 
laws, and Irom all his tomeduu I shall select Tht 
Silent Woman, of which I will make a shojt examcn, 
accoiding to those rules which the french observe.’ 

As Neander was beginning to examine The Silent 
Woman, Eugenius, earnestly retjaiding him, T beseech 
you, Ncander,’ said he, ‘gratify the company, and 
me in particular, so far as, before you speak of the 
play, to give us a character of the author; and tell us 
frankly your opinion, whether you do not think all 
writersj both French and English, ought to give place 
to him,’ 

*I fear,’ replied Neander, ‘that in obeying your 
commands I shall draw some envy on myself, Be- 
sides, in performing them, it will be first nccchsary to 
speak somewhat of Shakespeare and Fletcher, his 
nvals in poesy; and one of them, m my opinion, at 
least his equal, peihaps his super inr, 

‘To begin, then, svith Shakespeare. He svas the 
man who of all modern, and perhaps ancient poets, 
had the largest and most comprehensive soul. All 
the images of nature were still pr^ent to him, and 
he drew them, not laboriously, but luckily; when he 
describes anything, you more than see it, you feel it 
too. Those who accuse him to have wanted learning, 
give him the gi cater commendation- he was naturally 
learned; he needed not the spectacles of books to 
read nature ; he looked inwards, and found her there. 
I cannot say he is everywheic alike; were he so, I 
siiould do him injury to compare him with the great- 
est of mankind. He is many times flat, insipid; his 
comic wit degenerating into clenches, his serious 
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Bwcllii^g into bombast. But he ia always great, when 
some gjcat occasion is presented to him, no man can 
say hfi ever had a fit subject for his wit, and did not 
then raise himself as high above the rest of poets- 

Qjiantum Itnla saleRl inter vtburna cupresst. 

The consi^lcraiion of tliis made Mr, Hales of Eaton 
say, that tiiere was no subject of which any poet ever 
wrote hut he would produce it much belter done in 
Shakesj)carc; .-md however others arc now generally 
preferred before him, yet the age wherein he lived, 
which had contemporaries widi him Fletcher and 
Jonsoii. never equalled them to him in their esteem- 
and in the last king’s court, when Ben’s reputation was 
at highest, Sir John Suckling, and with him the greater 
par t of the courtiers, set our Shakespeare far above him. 

‘Beaumont and Fletcher, of whom I am next to 
speak, had, inth the advantage of Shakespeare’s wit, 
which was their precedent, great natural gifts, im* 
proved by study. Beaumont especially being so accu- 
rate a j udge of plays that Ben Jonson, while he lived, 
submitted all his writings to his censure, and, *tis 
thought, used his judgement in correcting, if not 
contriving, all hxs plots What value he had for him, 
appears bv the verses he writ to hun; and theiofore 
I need speak no farther of it The first play that 
brought Fletcher and him in esteem was their 
Pkilditir. for before that, they had written two or 
three very unsuccessfully, as the like is reported of 
Ben Jonson, before he wrote Every Man in kis Hmour. 
Tiicir plots were generally moie regular than Shake- 
speare’s, especially those which were made before 
Beaumont’s death; and they understood and imitated 
the conversation of gentlemen mucii better; whose 
wild dobaiu htrries, and quickness of wit in repartees, 
no poet before them could pamt as they have done. 
Humour which Ben Jonson deiivcd from particular 
persons tlicy made it not their business to describe: 
they represented all the passions very lively, but above 
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all, love. I am apt to believe tlie Kn^lWi lant^uacje in 
them ariivi'tl to its hitflieit p<*rlcfU<Ki, wii.it word' 
have since been tatm in, ato ratiui siijriflnoih tiuir- 
oinainontal Their plays air now the nio,t plisisiirfe 
and ficciUcnteiiteittiitimeiUstil diesLi-p'', tivo ir( LljiaiL 
bcmR aeted Lhioutih the yivu hir imc ot SluikespiMrc’i 
or lonson’s; the leasoii is, bt'caiisc theic is a certain 
gaiety in tliPir lonicdirs and p.itlios in their niortt 
sciious plays, winch smH scnually with all men’s 
humouts. Shakespraiy’s language r. liW-vsise a little 
obsolete, and Ben Jorisuii’s vvit comes shoit of theirs. 

‘As for Jonson, to whoso chaiactei I arn novvj 
arrived, if wc look upon him while he was lumscll 
(for his last plays were but his dotages), I think him' 
the rnost learned and judicious wtitcr which any 
theatre ever had. He was a most severe ju^ « 
himself, as well as others. One cannot say he wanted 
wit, but ratlier that he was frugal of it. In his worh 
you find little to retrench or alter. Wit, and language, 
and humour also in some measure, we had before 
him; but something of ail was wanting to the drama, 
till he came He managi*d his strength to more advan- 
tage than any who pieceded him. You seldom find 
him making love in any of his scenes, or endeavour. 
.LT^ to move the .nassions,. his fcmus was too sullen 
and satuinine to do it graccluUy, cspeiially when he 
knew he came after tha>e who had peibrmcd both 
to such a height. Humour w’as his proper sphere ; and 
in that he was delighted movt to represent mechanic 
people He was deeply conver-.ant in the ancients, 
both Gicek and Latin, and he borrowed boldly trom 
them; theie is scarce a poet oi histotian among tlie 
Roman authnis ol those times whom he has not tians- 
lated ui Sejanuf and Caltlim. But he has done his 
robbenes so openly, Uiat one may see he frars not to 
be taxed by any law. Pic invadc's autliois like a 
monaich, and what would he thdt. in other poets is 
only victoiy m him. With the spoib of these writers 
he .VO icprcscnts oJd Rome to iw, iints rite?, cei cmonics, 
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and custruns, that if one of their poeU had written 
cither of hiH trasijcdiei, v,€ had seen less of it than in 
hira.. If there wa^ any fault in his language, ’twas that 
he weaved it too closely and laboiiously, in his 
c'omediM especially, perhaps too, he did a little too 
ijjiith Roninriiic our longue, leaving the words which 
he trarnUitetl almost as much Latin as he found them: 
vvluMf'in, though he learnedly followed their language, 
hedidnot enough comply with the idiom of ours. If 
i would compJie him svith Shakcj.peai c, I must 
acknowledge him the more concct poet, but Shake- 
speare the greater wit. Shakespeare was the Horner, 
or Uther of our dramatic poets, Joiison was the Virgil, 
the pattern of elaborate writing; I admire him, but 
I love Sliafcfhpeaic. To conclude of him, as he has 
given Uw the most correct plays, so m the precepts 
ninch he lias laid tiown in his Discovems, we have as 
mans and profitable rules for perfecting the stage, as 
any wheawidi tlie Ficnch can funush us. 

‘Having tfius spoken of the author, I proceed to 
the examination ol his comedy, The Sikni Woman. 

EXAMEN OP ‘the SILENT WOMAN*. 

‘To bi’gin first with the length of the action; it 
is so far hum exceeding the compass of a natural day, 
that it tal.es not up an artiiicial one. Tis all includ^ 
in the lunits of tliree hours and a half, which is no 
iiiore than is required for the presentment on the 
stage : a beauty perhaps not much obseivcd; li'it had, 
we should not have looked on the Spanish translation 
of Fivt Hms willi so much wonder. The scene of it 
IS laid in London, tlie latitude of place is almost as 
liLile as you can niiagine; for it Ucs ail within the 
Compaq of two houses, and after the first act, in one. 
1 lie cuntinuuy of scenes is observed more than m any 
uf uur plava, except his own Fox and Akbmist. Tlicy 
ate not broken above twice or thrice at most in tfic 
whole comedy: and in the two best of Corneille’s plays, 
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the Cid and Cirma, th<y ar« inunnptt.d onrc 
acuon of the play is entitdy one, the end or aim of 
which IS the settimtr Morose’s estate on D.iupliine 
I he intnijuc of it n t]ic gu at* st and mwt nohle uf any 
pure unrmxed comtdy m any langiiujc, you see in it 
many persons ofvauousrhaiac ters and hmiioiirs, and 
all delightful, as first, Moio»e, or an ohl man, to 
whom all noise but Im own talking is oftf’nsivc Some 
who would be thought ciitic., say this humour of lin 
IS forced but to remove that objeaion, we may con- 
sider him fust to be naturally ot a delicate hearing, 
as many arc, to whom all sharp sounds are unpleasant , 
and secondly, we may attribute much of it to the 
peevishness of hia age, or the wayward authority of 
an old man m his o\\ n house, w here he may make 
himself obeyed, and to this the poet seems to allude 
m his name Morose. Besides tins, I am assured from 
divers persons, that Ben Jonson was actually ac- 
quainted with such a man, one altogether as ridicu- 
lous as he IS here represented Others sav, it is not 
enough to find one man of such a humour, it must 
be conunon to more, and the more common the more 
natural To prove thh, they instance m the best of 
comical characters, FalstafT There arc many men 
resembling him, old, fai, merry, cowardl>, drunken, 
amorous, vam, and lying. But to convince these 
people, I need but tell dicm, that humour 13 the 
ridiculous extravagance ol conversation, wherom one 
man differs from all others If then it be common, 
or communicated to man), how ddlcrs it from other 
men’s^ or what indeed causes it to be ridiculous so 
much as the singulaiitv of it^ M for 1 .ihtalf, he 
13 not properly one humour, but a miscellany of 
humours or images, drawn fioniso many several men : 
that wherein he is singular is his wit, or those things 
he &i\ys praeter expectaium, unexpected by the auctienre ; 
his quick evasions, when you imagme him surprised, 
which, as they are extremely diverting of thcmsdvu, 
80 receive a great addition from his person, for the 
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vtry sisht of such an unwHcldy old dcljauchcd fellow 
h a comedy alone. And here, having a place so pi oper 
ft.r it, I cannot but enlarge somewliat upon this sub- 
jc< t of humour into which I am fallen. The ancients 
had little of it m their comedies; for the ro yeXoiov of 
ihe old comedy, of which Anslophanes was chief, was 
not so much to imitate a man, as to make the people 
laugh at some odd conceit, which had commonly 
somewhat of unnatural or obscene in it Thus, when 
you 'lee Socrates brought upon the stage, you are not 
to imagine him made ridiculous by the imitalion of 
lij^ actions, but rather by making him perform som^ 
thing vciy unlike himself, something so childish and 
absurd aa by comparing it with the gravity of the 
tioie Socrates makes a ridiculous object for the specta- 
tors. In their new comcclv which succeeded, the poets 
^ought indeed to express the as in their tragedies 
the of mankind. But dus ijffo? contained only 
the general characters of men and manners; as old 
men, lovers, scr\nng-incn, courtc’sans, parasites, and 
aiich other persons as wc sec in their comedies ; all 
Mhich they made alike; that is, one old man or father, 
one lover, one courtesan, so like another, as if the first 
of them had begot the rest of every sort. Ex komine 
him mtm (ficas. The same custom they observed like- 
wise in iheir tragedies. As for the French, though they 
have the word humeur among them, yet they have 
small use of it in their comedies or farces ; they being 
but ill irnitatjoas of the ridicidumt or that which stirred 
up laughter m the old comedy. But among the English 
’tis otlienvise: where by humour is meant some ex- 
travagant habit, passion, or affection, particular (as 
I s,iici bcibre) to some one person, by the oddness of 
which he is immctliatcly distinguished from the icst 
of men , whh h being lively and naturally represented, 
most licqucntlv begets that malicious pleasure m the 
audience wlurli is testified by laughter; as all things 
w lu('h are d<-vi.itions from customs are ever the aptest 
to pi'ixlucc It. though fay the way this laughter is only 
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accidental, ai* the petson represenifd is fantastic 01 
bi/aiie; but }ilc.ii>utf is essential tr) it, as the imitation 
of what IS natuial. The desci iption nl these hiunuiirs, 
drawn from the knowlcd^je atul ohscrvatioii of par- 
ticular persons, was the petuhar Reimis arid talent of 
Ben Jonson; to whose pUy I now return, 

'Besides Morose, there aic at least nine or ten 
diOerent cliaracteis and humours in Thi' .Sihil Woman] 
all which persons have several conccrnmf'nt> fif tlieir 
own, yet are all used by the poet to the condur ling 
of the main design to pcifection. I shall not ua-.tc tune 
in commending the wnting of this play, but I wiU 
give you my opinion, that there is more wit and 
acuteness of fancy in it than in any of Ben Jonicui's, 
Besides that he has here desciibcd the (.onversatiun of 
gentlemen in the persons of TrucAVit and his fi icnds, 
with more gaiety, air, and freedom, than in the rest 
of his comedies. For the contrivance of the plot, ’tjs 
extreme elaboiate, and yet withal easy; for the AuW, 
or untvinq; of it, ’tis so admirable, that when it « done, 
no one of the audience would think the poet could 
have missed it; and yet it was concealed so much 
before the last scene that any other wav would sooner 
have entered into your tlioughts. But I dare not take 
upon me to commend the iabne of it, because it is 
altogetiier so full of art, that I must umavcl every 
scene in it to commend it as I ought And this evccl- 
Icnt contrivance is still the more to be admired, 
because ’tis comedy, whcie the persons are only of 
common lank, and their busmens piivato, not elevated 
by passions or high concernments, as in serious plays. 
Here every one is a prnpir judge of all he sees, notiiing 
is represented but that with which he daily converses . 
80 that by consequence all faults lie open to discovery, 
and few are pardonable. 'Tis llib winch Horace has 
judiciously observed; 

Cr^dilu^, ex medio qaia ru arassit, kahtre 
Sudom mmimm; sej hahtt ComeJia Umto 
Plui OKtru, quofdo vemae minw. 
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But /jiir port who \.as not irnorant of thw cliffiriiltiei, 
l.tH lu.iilr use ol ail ddvaiitajTw; as he who designs 
a i irgr (i .ip take> Im !i>e ircim the highest ground 
( hti“ ot th{ afirantagfs n tliat which Comeiile has 
Jiud iluvvn as the greau«,t wliith can aiiive to any 
p'V'tH, and wlmli Iw himstU couW never compass 
dfitkve thncf in all h« plays; vi/, die making choice 
ol wine w’Tisii and long-^xpectcd day, whcicon the 
ai *1011 ot the pUv n to depend. This dav was that 
d' ignrd hv Ikiujiliine for the settling ol his uncle’s 
e-r.ue urwu him, winch to compass, he contrives to 
marry linn. Ibat themarnage had been plotted by 
li'm Inng bf forehand is made evident by what he tells 
1 It in the second act, that in one nioment he 
had dt stroiM whalbclmd been raising many months. 

T here is another artuice ot the poet, which I can- 
ri it here omit, lir< ruise by the frequent practice of it 
in Iris comed» * he has left it to us almost as a rule, 
that b, wlrcn he has any character or humour wherein 
lu* would show a coup ile maUre, or hu highest skill, he 
r'^ ommends it to your observation by a pleasant 
dev ription of U before the person first appears Thus, 
in DiirtLoiumeu) Fair he gives you the picture of Numps 
and Cokci, and in this Uiose of Daw, Lafoole, Moi ose, 
and the ('oUcgiate Ladies; all which you hear dc- 
sent ed before you see them. So that before they come 
upijii the stage, you have a longing expectation of 
tl cm, w hich j>i eparcs you to receive tlicm favourably , 
and when th^’ are there, even from their first appear- 
ance yon are so far acquainted with them, that 
nothing of then humour is lost to you. 

‘I will obsf i\e yet one thing further of this admir- 
able plot; the busincis of it uses in every act. Ihc 
second is gre.itfT than tlic first; the third than the 
second: .and so toiwaid to the fifth Ihcie too you 
»'*c, till tlic vciv last srenr, new difluulties ausing to 
olhtruct theactinn of the plav: and when the audience 
is hronglu into despair tliat the business can naturally 
be* cflectcd, (hen. and not before, the discovery ia 
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made, Cut that the poet might entertain you with 
more variety all Urn while, he loavts sonie new 
chdracters to <tlmw you, wlurh he open? not till the 
second and thud act, m tbesjcond Morose, Dav., the 
Barijcr, and Otter, in tlic third Uie C ollc^futc I adif s 
all which he moves ahenvards in by-walks, or und< r- 
plotsj as diversion!, to tlic mam design, Itbt it should 
grow tedious, though they arc still naturally joined 
with It, and somewhere or other subscivicnt to it. 
Thus, like a skilhil chess-pUytr, by little and little 
he draws out his men, and makes ins pawns of use to 
hia greater persona. 

Tf this comedy and some othei-s of his were trans- 
lated into French prose (which would now be no 
wonder to them, since Mohtre has lately given tliem 
plays out of verse, which have not displeased them), 
I believe the controversy would soon be decided 
betwut the two nations, even making them thejuii 'ts 
But we need not call our heroes to our aid Be it 
spoken to the honour of the English, our nation can 
never want in any age such who are able to dispute 
the empire of wit with any people in the unjvtue 
And tliough the fury of a civil war, and po\;er for 
twenty yeai'h cogetlier abandoned to a barbarous nee 
of men, enemies of all good learning, had buried the 
muses under the rums of monarchy, yet, \utii the 
restoration of our happincbs, we see revived pne^y 
lifting up Its head, and already shaking oil the rubbish 
whicti lay so heavy on it. We have seen since In', 
majesty’s return many dramatic poems which yield 
not to those of any foreign nation, and which deserve 
all laurels but tlie Fnglish I will set asidt H ictery 
and envy it cannot be denied but wc have had some 
little blemish either m the plot or wntuig of all those 
plays which have been made witiun these seven years 
(and perhaps there a no nation in the world so quick 
to discern them, or so ddlicuU to pitdon them, .w 
ours)’ yet if we can pcrsuide ouis^lvts to use the 
candour of that poet, who, though the moat severe of 
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rui.i , lias If*?! us Ais caution by which to moderate 

(.111 (cmim"! - 

fiit plm mtmt m camutt, non ego paiicis 

OffinhiT Wfliw/lf,— 

if, in aiti>i<l('r.iti(tn of tlirjr many and great beauties 
we ( ‘n uiiik at simiP slight and little impcrfcxtiom, 
il \vi , I ia\, be thus equal to ourselves, I ask no 
la' ' u irum tin' 1 renrh. And ifl do not venture upon 
at!', j artu ulai judgt’ment ol our late plays, 'tis out of 
di*- ■•(jnsvlerc'ti.m which an ancient writer gives me; 
t rfm^aim.'tgnaadnmtUOyitacensuradiJfialis. “betwixt 
(Ilf f vticrnes ol admiration and raahce, 'Lis hard to 
[iid ifc upnijhily ol the living.” Only I think u may 
lie pernutted me to say, that as it is no lessening t(3 us 
tn if|d If) some plays, and those not many, of our own 
natifin in the last age, so it can be no addition to pro- 
injurce ol our pre>cnt poets that tliey have far sur- 
passed all the ancients, and the modern writers of 
oiJi-r countnr.i ’ 

This was the substance of what was then spoke on 
that occcision; and Lisideius, I think, was going to 
reph, when he was prevented thus by Crites: ‘I am 
fonlident,' said he, ‘that the most iiiatcrial things that 
OAi ht savd btew aktadv wtgtd w s.\de‘, 
il thrv have not, I must beg of Lisideius that he will 
dflcr his answer till another time: ibr 1 confess I have 
a [(Mnt qiianel to you botli, because you have con* 
I hull'd, wuhout any reason given for it, thal rhyme u 
} inpcr for the stage, I wiU not dispute how ancient 
It h.ith been among us to wiite this way, perhaps our 
fincevlon. knew no better tall Shakespeare’s tune. I 
w dl grant It \v.« not altogether left by liim, and tliat 
HeUlicr and Bim Jonson used it frequently in tiicir 
Ibhtoralii, and smncUnies m other pUys. Farther— I 
will not argue whether we received it originally from 
our own countrymen, or from the french; for that is 
an inquiry of as little benefit, as tlieirs who, in the 
midst of the late plague, were not so sciiicitous to 
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provide against it, as to know whctlier we had it from 
the malignity of our own air, or by transportation 
fiom Hoilana. I have therefore only to affirm that it 
is not allowable in serious plays; for comedies, I find 
you already concluding with me. To prove this, I 
might satisfy myself to tell you how much in vam it 
is loi you to strive against the stream of the people’s 
inclination; the greatest pait of which aiepmpossessed 
so much with those excellent p!a>^ of Shakespeare, 
Fletcher, and Ben Jomon, wluch have been written 
out q 1 rh% me, that except you could bring them such 
as were written better m it, and those too by prisons 
of equal icputation with them, it will be tnipos^.ible 
for you to gain your cause widi them, who will still 
bejudges. Tlus it b to which, in fine, all your reasons 
must submit. The unanimous consent of an audience 
is so powerful, that even Julius Cacsai (as Macrobius 
reports of him), when he was perpetual dictator, was 
not able to balance it on the other side; but when 
Laberius, a Roman knight, at his request contended 
in tile Mims with another poet, be was foiced to cr^/ 
out, EtiamfamU me victus a, Labm. But I wiU not on 
tins occasion take the advantage of the greater num- 
ber, but only urge such reasons against rhyme, as I 
find in the writings of those who have argued for tiie 
other way. First then, 1 am ol opinion, that rhyme 
is unnatural m a play, because dialogue there is 
pi'c-icntcd as the effect of sudden thought : for a play 
IS tlic imitation of nature; and since no man without 
premeditation speaks m rhyme, neither ought he to 
do it on the stage. Thb hinders not but the fancy may 
be there elevated to a higher pitch of thought than 
it is in ordinary discouise; for there is a probability 
diat men of excellent and quick pai ts may speak noble 
things extempore' but those tlioughb are never fettered 
with tlie numbers or sound ol verse without study, 
and thcrefoie it cannot be but unnatural to present 
the most free way of speaking in tliat whidi la tlie 
most constrained. For tins reason, says Aristotle, 'tis 
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bf'st to write tragedy in that kind of verse ^vh^ch is the 
Iwst such, or which h nearest prose and tins aznonijst 
the .incicots was the Iambic, and with us is blank \ erse, 
or the measure ol >cise kept exactly without ihyme. 
Ihcsc mitiiJjcis UiPtelote are fittest for a play; the 
oihccs for a paper of veises, or a poem; blank verse 
being as ninth Ixdow them, as rhyme is inipiopet fur 
llic diama. And if it be objected that neither are 
blank '.crscs made €xUinf»}re, yet, as nearest natuie, 
they are still to he preferred. But there are two 
jjaiticuUr cvccpuons, which many besides myself 
ha\e had to veise, by which it will appear yet more 
plainiv liow impropei it is in plays. And the first of 
tiieni is grounded on that very reason for which some 
have commended rhyme; they say the quickness of 
repartees in argumentative scenes receives an orna- 
ment from verse. Now what is more umeasonablc 
than to imagine that a man should not only ii|>ht upon 
the wit, but the rhyme too, upon the sudden'’ This 
nicking of him who spoke before both in sound and 
measure, is so great a happiness tliat you must at 
lea^l suppose Uic pcisons of your play to be born 
poets : Arcades omnes, el cantare pares, el respandere parali; 
th' y must luv e arm td at tlic dcgi ce of quicquid conabtir 
udtre, to make verses almost whether they will oi no. 
If thi’y are anything bciow this, it will look rather 
111 e the diMga of two, than the answer of one : it will 
ai’pcar that vour actor., hold intelligence together; 
tii.it tiicy pctioim their tricks like Ibrtune-teileri, by 
( utifedfutcy. The hand of ait will be too visible in it, 
.iviiiist th.it inaxun of all piofcssions — 'drr esl ce/are 
that it i, the greatest jieifccuon of ait to kwp 
iticlf utalwovcrcd. Nor will it serve you to obntt, 
tli.u however you manage it, ’tis sdll known to be a 
p! J% , and, consequently, tlic dialogue of two peisons 
undervUiod to be tlie labour of one poet. For a play 
is Slid an huitaticra of nature; we know we are to be 
deceived, and we desire to be so; but no man ever 
was deceived but widi a probability of truth , for who 
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will suffer a gross lie to be fastened on him? Thus we 
suOFiciently understand, that the scenes which rc[>re- 
sent cities and countries to us arc not ically such, hut 
only painted on boards and canvas; but shall that 
excuse the ill painturc or designment of them? Na/, 
rather ought they not to be labouted with so nine h the 
more diligence and exactness, to help the smaginaimn? 
since the mind of man docs naturally tend to truth; 
and thciefore the neater any thing conies to the 
imitation of it, the more it pleases. 

‘Thus, you sec, your thyme is uncapable of expreuv 
ing the greatest thoughts natuially, and the lowest it 
cannot with any grace; for what is more unbefitting 
the maiesry of verse than to call a servant, or bid a 
door be shut, in rhyme? and yet you arc often forced 
on this miserable necessity. But verse, you say, cir- 
cumscribes a qmck and luxuriant fancy, which would 
extend itself too far on cvei y subject, did not the labour 
which IS lequircd to well-turned and polished rhvme 
set bounds to it. Yet this argument, if granted, w'ould 
only prove that we may write better m verse, but not 
moie naturally. Neither is it able to evince that, ior 
lie who wants judgement to confine hU fancy in blank 
verse, may want it as much in rhyme: and he who 
has it will avoid errors in both kinds. Latin verse was 
as great a confinement to the imagination of thove 
poets, as rhyme to oins; and yet you find Ovtd saying 
too much on every subject, j^esemt (says Seneca) quod 
bene cessit reliiigueie: of w'hicli he gives you one famous- 
instance in his desciipuon of the deluge- 

0?ma ponita erat, liemnt qtioque Utora ponlo, 

Now all was sea, nor bad dial sea a shore. 

llius Ovid’s fancy was not limited by verse, and 
Vii'gd needed not verse to have bounded lus. 

Tn our own language we sec Ben Jonson touhmng 
himself to what ought to be said, c\en in the librity 
of blank verse; and yet Corneille, the most judicious 
of the Fieiiv-h poets, w still varying ihi- same seibe a, 
24Q G 
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hundred ways, and dwelling eternally on the same 
subject, though confined by rhyme. Some otiier 
exccpiions I have to vcise; but since these I have 
named are fur tlie most part already public, I conceive 
It reasonable they should first be answered.’ 

‘it concerns me less than any,’ said Ncander (seeing 
he had ended), ‘to reply to this discourse; because 
when I sliould liavc proved that verse may be natural 
in plays, yet I should always be ready to confess, that 
those which I have written in this kind come sliort 
of tliat peifcrtion which is required. Yet since you 
arc plenied I should undertake this province, I will 
do It, though with all imaginable respect and defer- 
ence, both to that person from whom you have 
borrowed your strongest aigumenls and to whose 
judgement, when I have said all, I finally submit. 
But befuj c I proceed to answer your objections, I must 
fust remember you, diat I exclude all comedy from 
niy ddcncc, and next that I deny not but blank verse 
may be aho used; and content myself only to assert, 
that in serious plays where the subject and characters 
are gieat, and the plot unmixcd with mirth, which 
miglit allay or divert these conccrmivents whicli are 
produced, rhyme is there as natural and more eftectual 
tViun Wiuria verse. 

‘And now having laid down this as a foundation— 
to begin Vrith Ciites— I must crave leave to tell him, 
that some of his arguments against rhyme reach no 
farther than, from the faults or defects of ill rhyme, 
to conclude against tlie use of it in general. May not 
I conclude against blank veree by the same reason:’ 
If tlie words ol some poets who write m it are either 
ill chusen, or ill placed, which makes not only rhymt*, 
hut all kinds ufveise in any language unnatural, shall 
I, for their vicious aflcctation, condemn those excel- 
l<‘at lines ofllctcher which arc written in that kind'’ 
h there anylhiiig in rhyme more constrained than 
this line in blank verse?—/ heawi invoke, and strong 
miilance make; where you sec both the clauses are 
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placed unnatuially, tliat is, contnr> to the common 
way ol bpcakmg, and that without the cx( ubc of a 
rhyme to cauw- u yet you would think rric %cry 
ndiculous, d I should accuse thrstulihorniinss of bl uik 
veise for this, and not rather the .tdlncss of the poet. 
Ihoiefore, C.ntcs, you must euhei pujve that woich, 
though well choscoj and duly plated, yet lender not 
rhyme natuial in itself or that, hovvtvrr n.itmal and 
easy the rhvme may be, yet it is not propci foi a play, 
li you insist on the lonncr part, I would ask you, vvliat 
othei conditions aieicquired to make rhyme natural 
m Itself, besides an election of apt words, and a right 
disposition, of them^ For tlie due clioicc oi your words 
expiesses your sense natuially, and the due placing 
them adapts the rhyme to it If you object that one 
verse may be made for the sake of anotliei, though 
both the words and rliyme be apt, I answer, it cannot 
possibly so fail out, for eidicr there is a depcndancc 
of sense betwixt the first line and the second, or there 
IS none if there be that connexion, then in the natuial 
position of the words the latter hue must of necessity 
flow from the former; if there be no dependanre, yet 
suU the due ordeiing of words make^ the last Ime as 
natural in itself as the other, so that tlie necessity of 
a riiynie never forces any but bad or la?/ wiitcis to 
say what they v/ould net otherwise. ’Tis true, thcic 
IS both care and art required to write in verse. A good 
poet never establishes the fust hue, till he has sought 
out such a rhyme as may fit the sense, already pre- 
p.irtd to heighten the second many times tlie cloic 
ot the sense fails into the middle of the luxt vu->e, or 
fatdier oil, and he may often pirvad hmi^flt of the 
same aclvantagcs m English whu h \ u nl had in f atm 
— he may bicak oft m the henustKh, and liegm 
.another line. Indeed, tire not observing tluse two 
laa things ra.ikcs plays which are vviittrm in vcr^c so 
tLiiiDus for tliough, most commonly, tht* sc use is to 
be lonfiiicd to the couplet, yet nolhmg tiuiC docs 
finrpiUio tenors fiuere, “run lu die same chanucl'^ can 
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plea-ie always. Tis like the murmuring of a stream, 
which not varying in the fall, causes at first attention, 
at last drowMness. Vaiiety of cadences is the best 
rule; the greatt'st help to the actors, and refreshment 
to the audumcc. 

‘If then veise may be made natural in itself, how 
becomes It unnatural in a play? You say the stage 
Lh the zeprcsentdtion of nature, and no maiiin ordinal y 
conversation speaks in rhyme. But you foresaw when 
you said this, that it might be answered — neither does 
any man speak in blank verse, or in measure with* 
out thyme. Therefore you concluded, that which is 
neaicst nature is still to be preferred. But you took 
no notice chat rhyme might be made as natural as 
blank verse, by the well placing of the words, S:c. All 
the diffeienre between them, when they are both 
correct, i», die sound m one, which the other wants; 
and if so, the sweetness of it, and all the advantage 
resultimr fiom it, which are handled in the Preface 
to Tilt Rivui ladies, will yet stand good. As for that 
place of Aristotle, where he says, plays should be 
written m tiiat kind of verse which is nearest prose, 
It make little tor you , blank verse being properly but 
raeasured prose. Now measure alone, in any modern 
lancuage, docs not constitute verse; those of the 
aiicii-nts in Greek and Latin consisted in quantity of 
woids, and a determinate number of feet. But when, 
by die inundation of the Goths and Vandals into Imlv, 
new languages svere intiocluccd, and barbarously 
miiigU-d with ihclatm, of which the Italian, Spanish, 
I’jvm h, andouo. (made out of them and the Teutonic) 
are (iuilccts, a new way ot poesy was practised; new, 
I s-nv, in those countries, lor in all probability it wiis 
that tjf the conqucrois in their own nations : at least 
wc me ahh- to pro\c that the eastern people have used 
k from all antiquity. This new way consisted in 
mca.ure or number of feet, and rhyme; the sweetness 
/il and observation of accent, supplying the 

pLn (• of quanuty in wmds, whidi could neither 
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exactly be observed by those barbarians, who knew 
not the ruins of it, neither was it buuai^lr to their 
toni'ucs, as it had been to the Greek and Latin. No 
man h tied in modern poesy to ob'.crve any iiirther 
rule m tiic feet of his verse, but tiiat they be dis- 
sylb.blcsj whether Spondee, 'rrorhe* , or Iambic, it 
mattcis nolj only he is ohliijed to ihymc: nehliei do 
the Spanish, French, Italian, or Germans at know- 
ledge at all, or very larcly, any such kind of poesy as 
blank verse amongst them. Tlicrcfoic, at nioit ’tn 
but a poetic piosc, a semo pedalns, and as such, most 
fit for comedies, where I acknowledge rhyme to be 
improper. Faithcr, as to that quotation of Aiistotle, 
our couplet verses may be rendered as near piosc as 
blank ver!>e itstlb by using those advantages I lately 
named — as breaks in an hemistich, or running the 
sense into another line — thereby making art and Older 
appear as loose and free as nature, or, not tying our- 
selves to couplets strictly, we may ibc the benefit of 
the Pindaric way practised in The Siege af Rhodesi 
where the numbers vary, and the rhyme is di.sposed 
carelessly and far from oltcii chiming. Neither is that 
other advantage oi the aticicncs to bo despued, of 
changing the kind of verse when they please, vs ith the 
change of the scene, or some new entrance; for tliey 
confine not themselves ahsays to larnbirs, but extend 
their liberty to all lyric numbers, and sometimes even 
to hexameter. But I need not go so far to prove tliat 
rhvinc, as it succeeds to all other olfices of Greek and 
Latin verse, so especially to thh of plays, since the 
custom of nations at thu day conliims it; the Ftcnch, 
Italian, and Spannh tiagedies aie trencrally wiit in 
It; and sine the universal consent of the mi'^t civilucd 
parts of the woild m lliu, as it doth in other 
customs, to include the rest. 

‘But ijcrliaps you may tell me, I have proposed such 
a nay to make rhyme natural, and ronscquenlly 
pinpcr to plays, a.s is unpracticable; and that I sh.iil 
scarce find six or eight lines togetliei m any play. 
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where the words arc so placed and chosen as is re* 
qiarcd to make it naluial. I answer, no poet need 
constrain himself at all times to it. It is enough he 
makes it his general rule ; for I deny not but sometimes 
theie may be a gieatness m placing the words othei- 
wise; and sometimes they may sound better; some- 
times also the variety itself is excuse enough. But if, 
for the most part, the words be placed as they arc in 
the negligence of prose, it is sufficient to denominate 
the way practicable; for we esteem that to be such, 
which in the tiial oftener succeeds than misses. And 
thus far you may find the practice made good in many 
plays : wlicre you do not, remember still that if you 
cannot find sbe natural rhymes together, it will be as 
hard for you to produce as many lines in blank verse, 
even among the greatest of our poets, agauist which 
I cannot make some reasonable exception. 

‘And this, Sir, calls to my remeinbiance the begin- 
ning of youi discourse, where you told us we should 
never find the audience favourable to this kind of 
wTitiiig, till wc could produce as good plays in rhyme, 
as Ben Jonson, Fletcher, and Shakespeare had written 
out of it. But it is to raise envy to die living, to com- 
pare them with the dead. They are honoured, and 
almost adored by us, as they deserve; neither do I 
know any so presumptuous of themselves as to contend 
with them. Yet give me leave to say thus much, with* 
out injury to their ashes; that not only we shall never 
equal them, but they could never equal themselves, 
were they to rise and write again. We acknowledge 
tlicm our fathers in wit, but dicy have luined their 
estates themselves, before they came to their children’s 
hands. '1 here is scarce a humour, a character, or any 
kind of plot, wliich they have not used. All cornea 
siillicfl or wasted lo us; and were they to enteitain 
thh age, they could not now make so plenteous treat- 
ments out of such decayed fortunes. This Iheielbrc 
will be a good argument to us, eithei not to write at 
ah, or to attempt some otfier way. Tliere is no bays 
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to be expected id their wall^; lenlmla via tsi, qud me 
quoqiie posium toUere hum. 

I'his way of wntinq m verse they have only left free 
to U35 our age la ariived to a pcifiction in it, which 
they nevf'r knew, and which {if wc may by 
wliat of theirs wc have seen in verse, as hie luulkful 
Shepherdess, and Sad Shepherd) ’tis piohahlc they never 
could have reached. For the genius of every age is 
different; and though ours excel m tins, I deny nut 
but to imitate nature m that perfection which they 
did in prose, is a greater commendation than to write 
in verse exactly. As for what you have added— tliat 
the people are not generally inclined to like this way 
—if It were true, it would be no wondei that beuvat 
the shaking off an old habit, and the introducing of 
anew, thcie should bedifficuliv. Do wc not see them 
stick to Hopkins’ and Sternhold’s psalms, and for- 
sake chose of David, I mean band>-s his translation of 
them^ If by the people you undcistaad the multitude, 
the oi iToWoi, ’tis no matter what they dunk , they arc 
sometimes in die right, someiimci m die wrong : their 
judgement is a mere lottery. Est uk pkk reiU putat, 
est ubi peccat. Horace says it of the vulgar judging 
poesy. But if you mean the mwed audience of the 
populace and the noblesse, I dare confidently affirm 
that a great part of the Utter sort are already favour- 
able to verse , and that no serious plays written since 
the king’s return have been moie kindly received by 
them than The Stege of Rhodes, the AUistapha, The huhan 
Queen, and Indian Emperor. 

‘But I come now to the inference of your fust argu- 
ment. You said that die dialogue of pla>’8 is presented 
as the effect of sudden thought, but no nmn sprab 
suddenly, or exUmporg, in rhyme; and you inferred 
from thence, that rhyme, which you aLknowledge to 
be proper to epic poesy, cannot equally be piopcr to 
dramatic, unless W’C could suppose all men born so 
much more than pocte, that verses should be made in 
them, not by them. 
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‘It haa been foimcrly uigcd by you, and confessed 
by me, that sinLC no man spoke any kind of verse 
extempore, that which was nearest nature was to be 
prfferred. I answer you, tlieiefore, by distinguishing 
betwixt wJjat is nearest to the nature of comedy, which 
is the imitation of common persons and ordinary 
speaking, and what is ncaicst the nature of a serious 
play: this last is indeed the representation of nature, 
but *tis nature vrrought up to a higher pilch. The 
plot, the characters, the wii, the passions, the descrip- 
tions, are all exalted above the level of common con- 
verse, as high as the imagination of the poet can carry 
them, with proportion to vciisimility. Tragedy, we 
know, b wont to image to us the minds and fortunes 
of noble penons, and to portiay these exactly, heroic 
rhyme is nearest nature, as being the noblest kind of 
modern veiso. 

hdigmlUT emm pnvalif el pnjte socco 

Lignis eamiimbus namn mm Tkyestoe-^ 
says Horace i and In another place, 

Effultre Uoes tnJigm Iragoedia tersiis — . 

Elank verse is acknowledged to be too low for a poem, 
nay more, for a papei of verses; but if too low lor an 
boit’ mi.\ch esae Sbr tr.s^£dy, whkk 
IS by Aristotle m the dispute bcttvixt the epic poesy 
and die. dramatic, for many reasons he there alleges, 
ranked above it? 

‘But setting this defence aside, your argument is 
almost as strong against tlic uac of rhyme in poems as 
in plays; for theepn. way is cverywUeie intcilaced in 
tluilogue, or (lis^ul^lvc stones; and thciefore you must 
either gruul ihyinc to be improper there, which is 
roiUrary to vour assertion, or adnut it mlo plays by 
the same title whith you have given it to poems. For 
though tragedy be justly preferred above the other, 
yet there is a great afRmty between them, as may 
eadiv be dKt o^'creil in that definition of a play ivhich 
Lbuicius gave iw. The g^Kiir of tlvem is the same— a 
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just and lively iuiaj^ of human iiaiurc, in iLr actions, 
paislons, and travencs of foilune: so h the end — 
namely, for the <leliijht and benefit of in.’Uikind, The 
characters and persons aie still the satne, viz, the 
gicatest of both SOI ts; only the manner ofacciuainiing 
us wi til those actions, passions, and loi tunes h < iilh't cnt. 
Tragedy pcrioiins U vivame, ot by action, in (halogiie; 
whciem it excels the epu poem, which does it chiefly 
by naiiatioii, and theieforc is not so lively an image 
of human nature. However, the agreement between 
them IS such that if rhyme be proper for one, it mibt 
be for the othrr Vene, ’tin true, is not the effect 
of sudden thought; but this hindcis not that sudden 
thought may ^ represented in veise, since those 
thoughts arc such as must be higher than nature can 
raise them without prcmedilatioji, especially to a con* 
tmuance of them, even out of verse, and consequently 
you cannot imagine llicin to have been sudden either 
in the poet or m the actors A plav, as I have said, to 
be like nature, is to be set above it; as statues uhich 
are placed on high are made greater than the liie, 
that they may descend to the sight in Ihelr just pro* 
portion, 

‘Perhaps I have insisted too lung on this objection; 
but the cleai in^ of it will male m> stay shorter on the 
rest. You tell us, Criies, that rhyme appears most 
unnatural in repartee?, ur ^holt replies: when he who 
answ'ei'jp (it being prcsunied he knew not wliat the 
other would say, yet) makes up tluit part of the verse 
which was Irl’i iiicoiuplete, and sui»phes both the 
suund and measure of it. This, vou sav, looks rather 
like the confcdciacy ol two, than the answer of 
one. 

‘This, I confess, is an objection which is in every 
man’s mouth, who loves not rhyme: but suppose, I 
beseech you, the repaitee were made only in blank 
verse, might not pai t of the same argument be turned 
ag.'iimt youf fbi the measure is as often supplied there, 
as it IS in ih>me; the latter half of the hctiiuticU as 
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commonly made up, or a second line subjoined as a 
reply to the formci ; which any one leaf m Jonson’a 
plays will sufficiently dear to you. You will often find 
in the Greek tiaj3;edians, and m Seneca, that when a 
scene {ffows up into the warmth of repartees, which 
is the close fighting of it, the latter part of the trimeter 
is supplied by him who answers; and yet it was never 
observed as a fault in them by any of the ancient or 
modern critics. The case is the same in our verse, as 
it was in theirs; rhyme to us being in lieu of quantity 
to them. But if no latitude is to be allowed a poet, you 
take from him not only fais lircnce of qmdlibei auilcndi, 
but you tic him up m a stiaighter compass than you 
tvould a philosopher. This is indeed Musas colere 
siiemm. You would have him follow nature, but he 
must follow her on foot: you have dismounted him 
from his Pegasus. But you tell us, this supplying the 
last half of a verse, or adjoining a whole second to 
the former, looks more like the design of two, than 
the answer of one. Suppose we acknowledge it; how 
comes this confederacy to be more displeasing to you 
than in a dance which is well contrived? You see 
tiicrc die united design of many persons to make up 
one figure: after they have separated themselves in 
many petty divKions, they rejom one by one into a 
gross: the confederacy is plain amongst them, for 
chance could never produce anything so beautiful; 
and yet there is nothing in it, that shocks your sight. 
I acknois'lcdgc the hand of art appears in repartee, as 
of nrcessily it must in all kind of verec. But there is 
al^o the quick and poignant brevity of it (wluch is an 
high iiTiitation of nature in those sudden gusts of 
pai-iion) to nungle tvith it; and thm, joined with the 
cadpney and sweetness of the rhyme, leaves notliing 
b the soul of the hearer to desire. rTis an art which 
appears; but it ayipcars only hke the shadowings of 
p.iintuie, which being to cause the rounding of it 
rannot be absent; but while tliat is considered, they 
arc lost: so while we attend to the other beauties of 
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the matlcr> tlie care and labour of the rhyme is rarned 
from us, or at least drowned in Us own swtr tness, as 
bees are sometimes buried in their honey. When a 
poet has found the rcpaitcc, the last pcrlcelion he ( an 
add to it IS to put it into verse. However good ihc 
thought may be, however apt the words in winch 
‘tis couched, yet he finds hirasclf at a htllc uincit 
while rhyme is wanting: he cannot leave it till that 
comes naturally, and then is at ease, and sits down 
contented 

‘From replies, which are the meet elevated tlioughls 
of verse, you pass to those whicli are most mean, and 
which are common with the lowest of household con* 
versation. In these, you say, the majesty of verse 
suffers. You instance in the calling of a servant, or 
commanding a door to be shut, in rhyme. Thb, 
Crites, is a good observation of yours, but no argu- 
ment: for it proves no more but that such thoughts 
should be waived, as often as may be, by the addrws 
of the poet. But suppose they are necessary m the 
places wheie he uses them, yet there is no need to put 
them into rhyme. He may place them in the begin- 
ning of a verse, and break it off, as unfit, when so 
debased, for any other use; or granting die worst— 
that they require more room than the liemisuth will 
allow, yet still there is a choice to be made of the best 
words, and least vulgar (provided they be apt), to 
express such thoughts. Many have blamed rhvmc in 
general for this fault, when the poet with a little care 
miglit have redressed it. But they do it with no more 
justice than if English poesy should be madt: ridiculous 
for the sake of the Water-poet’s rhymes. Our language 
IS noble, full, and significant, and I know not whv he 
who is master of it may not clothe atditiary thing*, in 
it as decently as the Latin, if he use the same dili’^cncc 
in liis choice of words: delecUu verborum ori^o est elc’ 
qumiiae. It was the saying of Julius Caesar, one so 
curious in his, that none of them can be changed but 
for a worse. One would think iw/ocA (hi dm was a 
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thine; as vulgar as could be spoken; and yet Seneca 

could make it sound high and lofty in his Latin: 

litwatf cluw rrQit poUes l/tris. 

Set wule Uie palace gates 

‘But I turn Jrom this excqition, both because it 
happens not above twice or thrice in any play that 
those vulgar thoughts are used; and then too, (were 
theie no other apology to be made, yet) the necessity 
of them, which is aliLe in all kind of wiiting, may 
c’tcuse them. For if they arc little and mean in i hymc, 
they are of consequence such in blank verse Besides 
that the great eagerness and precipitation with which 
they are spoken makes us rather mind the substance 
than the dic^s; tliat for which they are spoken, rather 
than, wliat is spoke For they are always the effect of 
some hasty concernment, and something of conse- 
quenre depends on them. 

‘Thus, CrUes, I have endeavoured to answer your 
objections; it remains only that I should vindicate an 
argument for vene, which you have gone about to 
overthrow. It had formerly been said, that the easi- 
ness of blank verse renders the poet too luxuriant, but 
diat the labour of rhyme bounds and circumscribes 
an over-fruitful fanev; the sense there being commonly 
confined to ttie coupfot, and the wonii so ordered that 
the rhyme nauirallv fallows them, not diey the rhyme. 
To this you answeied, that it was no argument to the 
qucitiofi in hand; kir the dtipute was not which way 
a man may wiitc liost, but whidi is most proper for 
the ■subject on which he writes, 

‘Iirst, give me leave, Sir, to cememher you, that 
the ar.'uiiicnt .against which you raked this obiection 
was onlv’ sccontl.ir\-: it w.is built on this h^potltesjs— 
that to wiitn in vene was proper for serious plavs. 
Whicii supjJOjUion being granted (aa it was brltifiy 
niadf out in that discourse by showing how verse 
nii'dit be made natural), u asserted, that this way of 
writing was an lulp to the poet’s judgement, by put- 
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ting bounds to a wild overflowing fancy. I think, 
tlieiefore, it will not be hnid lor me to make good 
what it was to prove on that supposiuon. But you add, 
that were this let pass, yet he who wants judgriin-ut m 
the hbei ty ot hts fancy, may as well sh(»\v the cleiec I of 
it when he is conlincd to verse; for he who h.ts judge- 
ment will avoid ciron, and he who has it not will 
commit them m all kinds of writing 
‘This argument, as you have taken it from a mobt 
acute peison, so I conless u carries much weight m 
It; but by using the word “judgement" here indtli- 
nitelv, you seem to fiavc put a fallacy upon us. I grant, 
he who has judgement, Uut is, so ptofound, so strong, 
or rather so infallible a judgement that he needs no 
helps to keep It always poised and upright, will com* 
mit no faults either m rhyme or out ol it. And on the 
other extreme, he who has a judgement so weak and 
crazed that no helps can coircct or amend it, shall 
write scurvily out of rhyme, and worse in it. But the 
first of these judgements is no where to be found, and 
the latter 13 not hi to wiuc at all. To speak therefore 
of ludgcment as it is in tlic best poets, ihcv who liavc 
the greatest propoitum of it, want other helps than 
from It, within As for exarnple you would U loath 
to say, that he who is endued with a sound judtrement 
has no need of history, geography, or moral pfiilo* 
sophy, to write correctly. Judgement ii indeed the 
mastcr-woikinan in a play, but he requires many 
suboidnuite hands, many tools to his asuitance. And 
verse I afiirm to be one of llitse, 'tu a rule and line by 
which he keeps his building compact and oven, which 
otherwise lawless imagiuatiun would raise eiliier 
incgulai’ly or loosely; at least, if tlie poet coinnuts 
enors with this help, he would make greater and moie 
without if 'lis, in short, a slow and pauilul, hut tlic 
suicst kind of workhig. Ovid, whom you accuse for 
Kixuriaiicy in verse, had perhaps been farther guiky 
of it, had he wtU in prose. And for youi iintance of 
Ben Jvnson, who, you say, HTotc exactly without die 
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help nf rhyme; you are to remember, ’tis only an aid 
t<j a Inviniant lanry, which his was not; as he did not 
want irnat'in.ition* so none ever said he had much to 
span'. N« tthcr was verse then rehned so much, to be 
an liftp tfj that a('p, as it is to ours. Thus then the 
sfirtiid (fiomdils bdii? mitally the best, as lecciving 
the m.iluK A digeilion fiom judgement, and the last 
aii'l ni'Jit ni.ituie pioduct of those thoughts being 
and labouied verse, it may well be mfetied, 
dial V'T.c IS a gieat help to a luxuriant fancy; and 
till' n what that argument which you opposed was 
tocunee.’ 

tN'cciuder svas pursuing this discourse so eagerly, 
that i^ugenius had called to him twice or thiice, eie he 
took nonce that the barge stood still, and that they 
were at the loot of Somcisel Stans, where they had 
appointed it to land. The company weie all sorry to 
sep irate so soon, though a gicat part of the evening 
was already spent; and stood awhile looking back on 
the water, upon which the moonbeams played, and 
made it appear like floating quicksilver: at last they 
went up through a crowd of French people, who were 
metiiJv dancing in ifie open air, and nothing con* 
cerned for the noise of guns which had alarmed the 
trnvn that afternoon. Walking thence together to the 
Piazzi". they parted there, Eugenius and Lisidems to 
snnie filcasant appointment they had made, and Grites 
and Meander to their several lodguigs. 


PREFACE TO THE FABLES 

[1700] 

Ti) with a port, as with a man who designs to build, 
and is vorv exact, as he supposes, in casting up the 
cost hcfori’hand; but, generally speaking, he is mis- 
talc^n in hi^ account, and reckons short of the expense 
he first intended. He alteis his mind as the work pro- 
ccclLs, and will have this or that convenience nioie, of 
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which he had not thought when he began. So has it 
happened to me; I have built a house, where I iii- 
teiKicd but a lodge; yet witli better success than a 
certain nobleman, who, beginning with a dog-kennel, 
never lived to finish the palace he had contrived, 
From translating the First oi Homer’s Iliads (whith 
I intended as an essay to the whole work), I proceeded 
to the translation of tlie Twelfth Book of Ovid’s Meld~ 
morphoses, because it contains, among other things, the 
causes, the begmning, and ending, of the Tiojan wai. 
Here I ought jn reason to have stopped; but tlu. 
speeches of Ajax and Ulysses lying next in my way I 
could not balk ’em. When I had compassed them, 
I was so taken with the foimcr pait of the Fifteenth 
Book (which is the masterpiece of the whole Meto’ 
mQrpkoses)i that I enjoined myself the pleasing task of 
rendering it into English. And now I found, by the 
number of my verses, that they began to swell into a 
little volume ; which gave me an occasion of looking 
backward on some beauties of my author, in his former 
books 1 there occurred to me the Htmlvtg of Oie Boat, 
Cmyras and Mynha, the good-natured story of 
and Philemon, with the rest, which I hope I have trans- 
lated closely enough, and given them the same turn 
of verse w’hich they had 111 the original; and this, I 
may say, without vanity, u not the talent of every 
poet. He who has arrived the ncanst to it is the 
ingenious and learned Sandys, the best veuificr of the 
former age; if I may piopcrly call it by tliat name, 
which was the former part of this concluding centuiy. 
For Spenser and Fairfax both flounshcd in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth ; great masters in our language, 
and who saw much farther into the beauties of our 
numbers than those who immediately followed them 
MiUon was the poetical son of Spenser, and Mr. 
Waller of Fairfax, for wc haw our litie«il descents and 
clans as well as other families. Spenser more than 
once insinuates, that the soul of Chaucer was trans- 
fused into his body; and that he was begotten by him 
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two hunflred years after his decease. Milton has 
acknowledged to me, that Spenser was his original; 
and many besides inyvilf have heard our famous 
Waller own, that he deiivcd the harmony of his num- 
beri from Cadjtey of iiidlotgne, which was turned into 
iinglwli by Mi. Faiita'c. 

lint to lelurn: ha\ing done with Ovid for this time, 
it came into my mind, that our old English poet, 
Chaucer, m many tlungs resembled him, and that 
with no disadvantage on the side of the modern 
author, as I sltall endeavour to prove when I compare 
them; and as I am, and always have been, studious 
to promote the honour of my native countiy, so I soon 
resolved to put lliclr merits to the trial, by turning 
some ol the Cm^buty Tales into our language, as it is 
now refined; foi by this means, both the poets being 
set in the same light and dressed in the same English 
habit, storv to be compared with story, a certain 
judgement mav be made betwixt them by the reader, 
witl.out ohtiuding my opinion on him. Or, if I seem 
partial to my countryman and predecessor m the 
laui rl. thefriends of antiquitv are not few; and, besides 
!n.iMy of the learned, Ovid has almost all the beaux 
and the wiiole lair sex, his declared patrons. Perhaps 
I hate assumed somewhat more to myself than they 
allow me, because I have adventured to sum up the 
pvuiviice; but tlic readers are the. jury, and their 
privilfge remains entire, to decide according to the 
merits of the caubc; oi, if tlicy please, to bring it to 
another he.umg btfmc some other court. In the 
meantitnr, to follow the tlucad of my discourse (as 
tliouglits, uctorduig to Mr. Hobbes, have always 
some fomicxnm), so from Chaucer I was led to think 
on Hocoare, who was not only his contempoiaiy, but 
also [iiiisiu'd the same studies; wrote novels in prosr, 
and many woiks in verse; paiticulariy is said to have 
mve-nted the octive rhyme, or stanza of eight lines, 
which ever since has been maintained by the practice 
of all Italian writers who are, or at least assume the 
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lltk of, heroic poets. He and Chaucer, ainnnp otlicr 
things, had this in common, that they rclim d tiicir 
mother-tongues; but with this dificiencc, tliat Dante 
had begun to file tlicir language, at Icasit in vcivic, 
before the time of Boccace, who likewbc received no 
little hel]) from his majitcr Petrarch; but the refnima- 
tion of Uicir prose was wholly owing to Boccaec. him- 
self, who is yet the standard of purity m the Italian 
tongue, though many of his phrases are become ol)^o- 
lele, as in process of lime it must needs happen. 
Chaucer {as you have formerly been told by our 
learned Mr. Rymer) first adorn^ and amplified our 
barren tongue from the Provencal, which was then 
the most polished of all the modern languages, but 
this subject has been copiously iiealed by that great 
critic, who desen/es no little commendation fioin us 
liis countiymen. For these reasons of time, and re- 
semblance of genius, m Chaucer and Boccace, I 
resolved to join them in my present work; to which 
I have added some oiiginal papers of my own, which 
whether they are equal or inferior to ray other poems, 
an author is the most impropci judge; and therefore 
I leave them wholly to the mercy of the reader. I will 
liope the best, that they will not be condemned; but 
if they should, I have the excuse of an old gentleman, 
who, mounting on horseback before some ladies, w hen 
I was present, got up somewhat hea\dy, but desired 
of the lair spectators, that tlicy would count fourscore 
and eight before they judged him. By tlic mercy of 
God, I am already come vvitlun twenty years of his 
number; a cripple in my limbs, but what decays ace 
in my mind, the reader must determine. I think 
myself as vigorous as ever in the faculties of my soul, 
excepting only my memoiy, which is not impaued to 
any great degree; and if I lose not more of it, I have 
no gieat reason to complain. What jiidgrmerit I had, 
increa.ses rather than diminishes, and thoughts, sueh 
as they are, come crowding m so last upon inc, that 
my only dilliculty la to choose or to reject, to run them 
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into verse, or to give them the other harmony of prose : 

I have so long studied and practised both, that tliey 
arc grown into a habit, and become familiar to me, 
In short, tiiough I may lawlully plead some part of 
the old gentleman’s excuse, yet I will rcsei-ve it till I 
think I lirive greater need, and ask no grams of allow- 
ance for the iaults of this my ptesent work, but those 
which arc given ofcouisc to human frailty. I will not 
trouble niy reader witli the shortness of time m which 
I wrote It, or the several intervals of sickness. They 
who think too well of their own performances, are apt 
to boast in tbcir ptefaccs how little time their works 
have cost them, and what other business of more 
importance mtcrlercd; but the reader will be as apt 
to ask tile question, wliy they allowed not a longei 
time to make their works more perfect? and why they 
had so despicable an opinion of their judges as to 
thrust tlicir indigested stuff upon them, as if they 
drsceved no better? 

^^’lth this account of mv present undertaking, I 
conclude the hist part of this discourse: in the second 
part, as at a second sitting, though I alter not the 
draught, I must touch the same features over again, 
and change the dcad-colounng of die vheit. In 
general I will only say, that I have svritten nothing 
which savours of immorality or profaneness; at least, 
I am not conscious to myself of any such intention. 
If there happen to be found an irreverent expression, 
or a thought too wanton, they are crept into my verses 
through my inadvertency: if the searchers find any 
in the cargo, let them be stawd or forfeited, like 
fountrrb.indcd goods; at least, let their authors be 
answ crulile for them, as being hut imported mcrehan- 
dise, and not of iny own manufacture. On the other 
side, I have endeavoured to choose such fables, both 
ancient and modem, as contain in each of them some 
instructive moral; wluch I could prove by induction, 
but the way is tedious, and dicy leap foremost into 

ight, without the reader’s trouble of looking after 
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them. I wish I could afRrm, with a safe ronsi ie-iice, 
that I had taken the same cacc m all my former 
writings, for it must be owned, that supjMHuvg verses 
are never so bcauliful or pleasing, yet, il they t (intam 
anytluni:' which shocks religion or good ntanneis, tliey 
are at best what Horace says of gciod numbers wiflmut 
good sense, Vmu\ mopes r<r«m, mt^aeque canouu. Titus 
lar, I hope, I am right in court, vvitliout renmineiiig 
to my other right of sclf-ddcnce, where I have been 
wrongfully accused, and my sense wire-drawn into 
blasphemy or bawdry, as it has often been by a reli- 
gious lawyer, in a late pleading against the siagej in 
which he mixes truth with fahehood, and has not 
forgotten the old rule of calumniating sCiongly, tliat 
something may remain. 

I resume the thrid of my discourse with the first of 
my translations, which v/as the first Iliad ol hlomer. 
If It shall please God to give me longer life, and 
moderate health, my intentions are to translate the 
whole Ihas; pio\idcd still that I meet wuh those 
encouiagcments from the public, which may enable 
me to pioceed m my undcitalung with some checiful- 
nesb And this I dare assuic the world beforehand, 
that I have found, by trial, Homer a moic pleasing 
la, It tlian Virgil, though I say not the transluion will 
be less laborious; for the Cicnan is more acccudirig 
to my genius than the Latin poet. In the w oiks of the 
two authors we may read ihcii manners, and natural 
inclinations, which are wholly dillorcnt. X'ligil was 
of a quiet, sedate tempci ; Homci was violent, impeui- 
ous, and full of fiic. The chief talent of \ irgil was 
piopriety of thoughts, and ornament ofwoids’ Homer 
was lapid in his thoughts, and took all the hbeitiei, 
both of numbers and of expressions, width hh i.vn- 
guage, and the age in which he lived, allowed him. 
Homei’s invention was more copious, Virgil's more 
contmed; so that if Hamer had not led the way, it was 
not in Virgil to have begun heroic poetry; for tiotliing 
can be moie evident, tluin tlut the Roman poem is 
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but the second part of the Rias\ a continuation of the 
same story> and the pcisons already formed. The 
manners of Aeneas aie those of Hector, super-added 
to those which Homer gave him. The adventures of 
Ulysses in the Odysicis are imitated in the first six 
books of Viryil's Ae^ms] and though the accidents aie 
not the same (which tvould have argued him of a 
servile copying, and total bat rctincss of invention) , yet 
the seas wet e the same in which both the heroes wan- 
dered j and Uido cannot be denied to be the poetical 
daughter of Calypso. The sw latter books of VirgiPs 
poem are tlic four-and-twenty Iliads contacted; a 
quairel occadoned by a lady, a sii^le combat, battles 
fought, and a town besieged. I say not this in deioga- 
tion to V'lrgil, neither do I contradict anything which 
I have fornieily said in his just praise; for his episodes 
are almost wholly of hw own invention, and the form 
which he has given to the telling makes the tale his 
own, even though the original story had been the 
same But this piovcs, however, that Homer taught 
V iigil to design, and jf invention be the fiist virtue of 
an epic poet, then Uic Latin poem can only be allowed 
the second place. Mr. Hobbes, in the preface to his 
own bald trandation of the Bias (studying poetiy 
as he did mathematics, when it was too late), Mr. 
Hobbes, I say, begins the praise of Homer where he 
should have ended it. He telJs us, that the first beauty 
of an fpic poem consists in diction; tliat is, in the choice 
of words, and haimony of numbers. Now the words 
are the colouring of the work, which, in the order 
of nature, is last to be considered. The design, the 
dispifticion, the manners, and die thoughts, are all 
belore it: where any of diose aic wanting or imper- 
fect, so much wants or is imperfect in the imitation of 
human life, which is in the very definition of a poem. 
Words, inileed, like glaiing colours, are the first 
beaiiiica that arise and sUike the sight; but, if the 
diaught be false or lame, the figures ill disposed, tlie 
manners obscure or inconsistent, or the thoughts un- 
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natural, then the finest colours are hut daubing;', and 
the piece is a beautiful monster at the best, Niuthcr 
Virgil nor Homer were defiuent in any of the former 
beauties; but in this last, wliich is exprissjon, tlic 
Roman poet is at least cfjual to the Orcruin, as I have 
said elsewhere: supplying the poverty of lui language 
by his musical ear, and by his diligence. 

But to return: our two gieat poets being so dillercnt 
in their tempers, one choleric and sampiine, the other 
phlegmatic and melancholic; that which makes them 
excel in their scvetal ways is, that each of them haa 
followed his own natural inclination, as well in form- 
ing the design, as in the execution of it. The very 
heroes show their authors* Achilles is hot, impatient, 
revengeful : 

ImpigsT, iramdus, vmorabiltt, tictr, (Sc., 

Aeneas patient, considerate, careful of his people, and 
merciiul to his enemies; ever submissive to the will of 
hea^’cn: 

. . . qmfata Irakunl ntrahmUiru, sequamar 

I could please mvsclfwiih enlarging on this subject, 
but am forced to defer it to a fitter time. From all 1 
have said, I will only draw this inference, that the 
action of Homer, being more full of vigour than that 
of Virgil, according to the temper of the writer, is of 
consequence moi e pleasing to the reader. One warms 
you by degrees; tlie other sets vou on fire all at once, 
snd never intermits his heat. ’Tis the .same chlference 
which Longinus makes betwixt the efibets oft loquemce 
in Demosthenes and Tully; one peisuades, the other 
commands. You never cool while you read Homer, 
even not in the Second Book (a grai< i'ul flattery to 
hia countrymen); but he hastens fiom the diips, and 
concludes not that book uli he has made ynu an 
amends by the violent playing of a new marhinc 
From thence he humc« on Im action with vaiieiv of 
events, and ends it in less nimpass than two months. 
This vehemence of his, I confess, h more suitable to 
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my temper; and, therefore, I have translated his First 
Book with greater pleasure than any part of Virgil; 
but it was not a pleasure withoutpains. The continual 
agitations of the spirits must needs be a weakening of 
any constitution, especially in age; and many pauses 
are retiuired foi rcfieshment betwixt the heats; the 
Mad of itself being a third pat t longer than all Virgil’s 
works togethci. 

This is what I thought needful in tlih place to say 
of Homer. I proceed to Ovid and Chaucer; consider- 
ing the former only in iclation to the latter. With 
Ovid ended the golden age of the Roman tongue; 
from Chaucer the punty of the English tongue began. 
The maiincis of die poets were not unlike. Both of 
them were well-bred, well-natured, amorous, and 
libertine, at least in their writings; it may be, also m 
their lives. Their studies were the same, philosophy 
and phdolog)'. Both of them were knowing m astro- 
nomy, of which Ovid’s books of the Roman FmM atid 
Cbaucei’s Tre,ilise of ihe Astrolabe, are sufficient wit- 
nesses. But Chaucer was likewise an astiologer, as 
were Vugii, Horace, Persius, and Manilms. Both 
writ with wonderful facility and dearness; neither 
wese, Cot Owdod.^ coated t.hftQtcA\a3x 

fables, and most of Chaucer’s stones were taken fiom 
bis Italian coniemporaiies, or their piedeoessors. 
Boccace his Decameron was fiist published, and from 
thence our Englislunan has bonowed many of his 
Canterbury Tales: yet that nf Palamon and Arciie was 
written, in all probabihty, by some Italian wit, in a 
former age, as I shall puive hereafter. The tale of 
Cuzild was the invention of Pcttarch; by him sent to 
Boccnce, fioni whom it came to Chaucei Troilus and 
CreMdii was aUo wutten by a I^mbaid autlior, but 
much anifilificd by our English translator, as well as 
bcAiitifird, the gomus of our counUymen, in general, 
being rather to impiove an invention than to invent 
thenwvlves, as is evident not only m our poetiy, but in 
many of our manufaciuies. I find I have anticipated 
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already^ and Lakcn up from Boccarc brfurf I com^’ 
to him but there ii so much less behind, and I am 
of the temper of most kings, who lost In be in (\t fit, 
arc all foi present iiione/j no timtUr hmv tlicv jiay it 
afteiwards. besides, the hUiik of a piiface is ram- 
hlmg, never wholly out ot the w<i\, noi in it 'ihis I 
liave karntd from the practice ol hmirst Mont.itgnr, 
and return at my pleasure to Ovid and Chaucer, of 
■whom I have little more to say. 

Both of them built on the inventions of other men; 
yet, since Chaucer had something of his own. as 
The Wife of Bathes TaUy The Click and the v.liich 
I have translated, and some others, I may justly give 
OUT counliyman the precedence in tliat part, since 
I can remember nothing of Ovid which was wholly 
hia, Both of them understood the manners; under 
which name I comprehend the passions, and, in a 
larger sense, the descriptions of persons, and tbcir 
verv habits For an example, I sec Educis and 
Pliilemon as perfectly before me as if some ancient 
painter had drawn them, and all the piigiims m the 
Cantsrbur^y Tal&iy their humours, their features, and 
the very dress, as distinctly as if 1 had supped witli 
them at the Tabard m bouthwark Yet even there, 
too, the figures o( Chaucer are much more Iurl>, 
and set in a better light, which though I have not 
time to prove, yet I appeal to the rcadti, and am suir 
he will clcai me from paitiality. Ihe thourditi and 
words remain to be considered, m the com[)ai uori of 
the two poets; and I have saved m>sclf onc-luili i.f 
the labour, by owning that Ovid lived wlicn the 
Roman tongue was m its meridian, ( liaucei, in the 
dawning of our language dicitfou- that part of 
the comparison stands not on an <^ual foot, an} rn<‘io 
tlian the diction of I nnius and Ovid, or of Uwuc« r 
and our present English, llic woids are given up, 
as a post not to be dclendrd in out jiurt, bLCauit he 
wanted the modem art of fortifvuig The thoughti 
remain to be considcied, and they arc to be int asuicd 
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iny temper; and, therefore, I have translated his First 
Book with greater pleasure than any part of Virgil; 
but It was not a pleasure without pains. The continual 
agitations of the spirits must needs be a weakening of 
any constitution, especially in age; and many pauses 
arc rcciuucd lot rcfieahment betwixt the heats; die 
Iliad of ibdf bang a third pait longer than all Viigil's 
works together. 

'I'liia is svhat I thought needful m this place to say 
ofHorncr. I proceed to Ovid and Chaucer, consider- 
ing the former only in iclatioti to the latter. With 
Ovid ended the golden age of the Roman tongue; 
from Chaucer the puiity of the English tongue began. 
The manners of the poets were not unlike. Both of 
them were wcll-bicd, well-natuied, amorous, and 
libertine, at least in their wrllmgs; it may be, also in 
their lives Their studies were the same, philosophy 
and philolog)’. Botli of them were knowing m astro- 
nomy, of which Ovid’s books of the Roman Feasts, and 
Chaucei’s Treatise of the Aslrolabe, are sufficient wit- 
nesses. But Chaucer was likewise an astiologcr, as 
were Virgil, Horace, Pcrsius, and Manilms. Both 
writ with wonderful facility and clearness; neither 
were great inventors . for Ovid only copied the Grecian 
fables, and most of Chaucer’s stones were taken flora 
his Italian contemporaues, or their predecessors. 
Boccace his Decameron was first published, and from 
ihcncc our Knglisliman has borrowed many of his 
Canterbury Tales: yet that of Pdmon and Arcite was 
written, in all probabililv, by some Italian wit, in a 
former age, as I shall prove hereafter. I’hc talc of 
GnrMd was the uivcndon of Pelraich; by him sent to 
Boccare, from w'hniii it tame to Chaucer. Trodtu and 
Crtiiidci was aKo wiitlen by a Lombard author, but 
much ainpUhed hy out English translator, as well as 
bcdutifted ; the gi'iims of oui counliymen, in general, 
being rathei to impiove an invention than to invent 
themselves, as is evident not only iu our poetry, but in 
many of our maiiulaxituies. I lind I have anticipated 
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already, and taken up from Boccarc before I come 
tf) him but there w so much lest behind; and I am 
of the temper of rnobt kings, who love to be 111 debt, 
arc all for picsent money, no matter how they pay it 
aftemardsi besides, the nauitc of a prefate is ram- 
bling, never wholly out of the way, nor in it 'i’his I 
have learned fiom the practice ol honest Montaigne, 
and return at my pleasuie to Ovid and Chaucer, of 
whom I have little more to say. 

Both of them built on the inventions of other men; 
yet, since Chancer had something of his own, as 
The Wife of Balk’s Tale, The Cock and the Fox, which 
I have translated, and some otheis, I may justly give 
our countryman the precedence in that part, since 
I can remember nothing of Ovid which was wholly 
his. Both of tliem understood the manners; under 
which name I comprehend the passions, and, in a 
larger sense, the descriptions of persons, and their 
very habits. For an example, I sec Baucis and 
Philemon as perfectly before me as if some ancient 
painter had drawn them, and all the pilgrims m the 
Canterbuiy Tales, their humours, tlieir feature?:, and 
the very dress, as distinctly as if I had suppetl with 
them at the Tabard m Southwark. Yet even there, 
too, the figures of Chaucer arc much more lively, 
and set in a better light; which though I have not 
time to piove, yet I appeal to the reader, and am sure 
he will clear me from parliahty. The thougiits and 
word*, remain to be considered, in the comj)ari',nn of 
the two poets; and I have saved myself onc-half of 
the labour, by owning tliat 0\id lived when the 
Roman tongue was in ite meridian; Chaucer, in the 
(lavviung of our language: therefoie that part of 
the comparison stands not on an ec(ual foot, any more 
than die diction of Ennius and Ovid, or of Chaucer 
and our piescnt English. The words are given up, 
as a post not to be defended m our poet, because he 
wanted the modern ait of foitifying. The thoughts 
remain to be considcTEd, and they are to be measuu’d 
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only by their propriety, that is, as they flow more or 
less natuially ftom the persons described, on such 
and such occasions. 'I he vulgar judges, which are 
nine pat is in ten of all nations, who call conceits and 
jingles wit, who see Ovid full of them, and Chaucer 
altogellier without them, will thuik me lilile le^s than 
mad lor pid'erring the Englishman to the Roman, 
Yet, with their leave, I must presume to say, tliat the 
tilings they admhe are only glittering trifles, and so 
far from being v.ilty, tliat in a serious poem they are 
nauseous, because tliey are unnatural. Would any 
man, who is leady to die for love, describe his passion 
like Narcissus? Would he think of \mpm me copia 
Jecit, and a dozen more of such expressions, poured 
on the neck of one anotlier, and signifying all the 
same thing? If this were wit, was this a lime to be 
witty, when the poor wretch was in the agony of 
death? I'his is just John Littlewit, m Barlholomew 
Fair, tv ho had a conceit (as he tells you) left him m 
his mnory; a miserable conceit. On these occasions 
the poet should endeavour to raise pity, but, instead 
of this, Ovid is tickling you to laugh Virgil never 
made use of such machines when he was moving you 
to commiserate the deatli of Dido: he would not 
destroy what he was building, Chaucer makes Arcite 
Violent in his love, and unjust in die puisuit of it, 
yet, when he rauie to die, he made him tliink more 
reasonably, he repenis not of his love, for that had 
altcicd his cliaiacter; but acknowledges the injustice 
of his pioicrdings, and resigns Emilia to Palamon. 
^Vhat would Ovid have done on this occasion? lie 
would cei tainly have made Arcitc witty on his death- 
bed; he had complained he was farther off from 
possession by Ixiing so near, and a thousand such 
boyisma, which Chaucer rejected as below the dignity 
of the subject. TlU’y who dunk otherwise, would, by 
the same reason, piefcr Lucan and Ovid to Homer 
and Virgil, and Maitial to all four of them. As for 
the turn of woids, m which Ovid particulaily excels 
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all poets, they are sometimes a fault, and lometimea 
a beauty, aa they are used propeily or inipiopcrly, 
but in strong passions always to bt shunnul, because 
passions are serious, and will admit no playing Ihe 
J'rencli have a high value for them, and, I (.mifts?, 
they are often what they call dtlwatc, when they are 
introduced with judgement, but Ch.iuccr writ with 
more simplicity, and followed Nature more r!r)5cly 
than to use them. I have thus far, to the best ol my 
knowledge, been an upnght judge betwist the partie'i 
in competition, not meddlmg with llic ck^lgn nor the 
disposition of It, because the design was not their 
own; and m the disposing of it they were cqiul It 
remains that I say somewhat of Cliauc^T m particular 
In the first phre, 33 he is the father of Lnglish 
poetry, so I hold him in the same di gree of \ enei atioii 
as the Gicaans held Homer, or the Romans Virgil 
He is a ]jerpetual founlam of good sense, learned in 
all sciences, and, thcrclbte, speaks properly on a'l 
subjects As he knew what to say, so he knows aKo 
when to leave ofl‘, a continence which is piactiscJ 
by few writers, and scarcely by any of the ancents 
excepting Virgil and Horace One of our late great 
poets 13 sunk in his reputation, because he could 
never forgive any conceit which came in his way , 
but swept Jiie a aVag-ncf, groat and sma/f There 
was plenty enough, but the dishes were ill sorted, 
whole pyramids of sweetmeats for boys and women, 
but little of solid meat fur men All this piOLccclr il not 
from any want of knowledge, but ol judgement 
Neither did he want that m dhccrmng the beaiititj 
and faults of otlier poets, but only indulged hiimelt 
in the luxury of writing, «ind pcihaps knew it wa'i a 
fault, but hoped the reader would not find it I or 
this leason, though he must always be thought a great 
poet, he is no longer esteemed a good writer, and tor 
ten impressions, which his works have had in so manv 
successive years, yet at present a iiuncircd books Ate 
scarcely purchas^ once a twelvemonth, for, as my 
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last Lord Rochester said, though somewhat profanely, 

Not bsinii of God, be could not stand 

Chaurcr tollowcd Nature everywhere, but was 
never so bold to go beyond her, and there is a grwt 
dillerence of being poeta and nimis poeta, if we may 
bchevc Catullus, as much as betwixt a modest be- 
haviour and allcclalion The verse of Chaucer, I 
confess, is not harmonious to us, but ’tis like the 
eloquence of one whom Tacitus commends, it was 
aunbw, irin/r temporis acconanodata: they who lived with 
him, and some lime alter him, thought it musical, 
and It continues so, even in our judgement, if com- 
pared \Mth the numbers of Lydgate and Gower, his 
contcmpoiaries there is the rude sweetness of a 
Scotch tune in it, which is natural and pleasing, 
though not perfect ’Tis true, I cannot go so far as he 
who published the last edition of him, for he would 
make us believe the fault is in our ears, and that there 
were really ten syllables m a verse where we find but 
nine but tins opinion is not worth confuting , ’tis so 
gross and ob\ lous an error, that common sense (which 
IS d rule in everything but matters of Faith and Reve- 
iauoni must comince the reader, that equality of 
numbers m everv verse which we cdl heroic was either 
not known, or not always practised, in Chaucer's age 
It were an cany matter to produce some thousands 
of his verses which are lame for want of half a foot, 
and sometimes a wliole one, and which no pronuncia- 
tiun can make otherwise We can only say, that he 
lued m the infancy of our poetry, and that nothing 
11 brought to pcriection at the fiist We must be 
chiklan before we grow men There was an Ennius, 
and in proav? of time a Lucilius, and a Lucretius, 
btiore \ irgil and Horace, lvcii alter Chaucer there 
wa^ a ^p{ iis< r, a Hat mgton, a 1 airiax, before Waller 
and Ihnhatn were m bung, and our numbers were 
m tlicii nonage till thoe last appeared I need sav 
little of Ills parentage, life, and fortunes ; they are to 
be found at large in all the editions of hia works. He 
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was employed abroad, and favoured, by Edvurd the 
Third, Richard the Second, and Henry the Fourth, 
and was poet, as I suppose, to all three ot than. In 
Richaid’s time, I doubt, he a little dipjK'd ui tlie 
ichclhon of the Commons, and bemq; brotlun-in-l.iw 
to John of Gaunt, it was no wondet it he tollowcd tiie 
fortunes of that fiimily, and was wdl with Hairy 
the I'ourth when he had deposed his pi('c!t'(c,-ior. 
Neither is it to be admired, that Hemy, who was a 
wise as well as a valiant prince, who dauticd by suc- 
cession, and was sensible that his title was not soiiurl, 
but was iightfully in Mortimer wlio had marnnd Uie 
heir of York; it was not to be admired, I say, if tliat 
great politician should be pleased to have the greatest 
wit of those times in his interests, and to be the trumpet 
of his praises. Augustus bad given him the example, 
by the advice of Maecenas, w ho recommended \’u gil 
and Horace to him; wli<«c piaises helped to make him 
popular while he was alive, and after his death have 
made him precious to posterity. As for the religion 
of our poet, he scemi. to have some little bias towarcb 
the opinions of VVichffc, after John of Gaum hb 
patron; somewhat of which appears m the tale of 
Piers Plowman' vet I cannot blame him for inveighing 
so sharply against the vices of the clergy m his age. 
their pride, their ambition, their pomp, tlieir avarice, 
their worldly mteiest, dcseivcd the lashes which he 
gave them, both in that, and in most of his Canhrl/itry 
Tales. Neither has his contemporary Boccace spared 
them : yet both those poets lived in much esti^em w ith 
good and holy men in oiders; for the scandal whnii 
IS given by paiUcular priests reflects not on thn sacird 
function. Chaucer’s Monk, his Canon, and his i nar, 
took not from the character of his Good Par-ion A 
satirical poet is the clicck of tlic L-iymen on had 
priests. We are only to take care, that we involve not 
the innocent with the guilty in the same condemna- 
tion. llie good cannot be too much honoured, nor 
the bad too coaisely used ; for tlie corruption of (he 
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best becomes the worst. When a clergyman h 
whippedj his gown is first taken off, by which the 
dignity of his orclci H secured. If he be wrongfully 
at cuiccl, he has his action of slander, and ’tis at the 
poet’s pet il if he transgress the law. But they will tell 
us, that all kind ol saliie, though never so well de- 
801 srd liy pailit.nUr priests, yet brings the whole 
order uit<i c <>ut*“inpt. Is then the pcciagc of England 
ain tiling disiumourod when a peer suficis lor his 
trMSon f If he be libelled, or any way defamed, he has 
iiH sumdalum magnatm to punish the offender. They 
who use this kind of aignmcnt seem to be conscious 
to themselves of somewhat which has deserved die 
poet’s lash, and are less concerned for their public 
capacity than for their private; at Irast there is pride 
at the bottom of their reasoning. If the faults of men 
in orders are only to be judged among themselves, 
they are all in some sort parties; Ibr, since tlicy say 
the honour of their order is concerned in every 
member of it, how can we be sure that they will be 
iiriparn.Ll judges^ How far I may be allowed to 
speak mv ojmiion in this ease, I know not; but I am 
sure a di.puir of this nature caused mischief in 
abundaiK e br twixt a King of England and an Arch* 
‘bi*!nop di't. anlriburv; one stintlmg upior fhc’laws 61 
his land, am! the uilicr for die honour (as he called 
It) of Ciud’s Chinch; which ended in the murder of 
the prehite, and in thr whipping of las Majesty from 
post to piliai for hw penance. The Icained and 
ingfhioiis Dr, Drake has saved me the labour of 
inipiiinig into the esteem and reverence which the 
pne->tH iinw had of old; and I would rather extend 
than diiiiinl.il any pait ot if yet I must needi say, 
th.at wiicn a puest provokes me without auy occasion 
given him, I have no reason, unless it be the charity 
ofa Christi.in, to forgive him: pruirkesit is justification 
sufficient in the tivil law. If I answer luin in his own 
language, si lf-defence I am .sure must he allowed me; 
and il I cany it failliei, even to a sluup reciimma- 
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tion, somewhat may be indulged to human frailty. 
Yet my resentment has not wrought so far but that 
I have followed Chaucer, in his chameter of a holy 
man, and have enlarged on that sutijert with some 
pleasure; reserving to my^.clf the right, il [ sluill tlimk 
fit heieaftcr, to d(.<-cubt another sort ol [trusts, surh 
as are more easily to be found than the Ciood i^arson; 
such as have given the last blow lo Clinstiamty in 
this age, by a practice so contrary to ihcir dot tririr 
But this will keep cold till another time In the 
meanwhile, I take up Chaucer where I Icit hmi 
He must have been a man of a most worulriful 
compichensive nature, became, as it has been truly 
observed of Jwm, he has taken into the compass of 
his Cttrilerliury Talir the various manners and humouis 
(as we now call them) of the whole English nation :n 
bis age Not a single chaiactcr has escaped him 
All his pilgrims are severally distinguished fioin each 
other, and not only m their inchnaciom, but in 
their very physiognomies and pcr.>ons Bapiista Porta 
could not have described iheir natures bitter than by 
the marks which the poet give', them The nutter 
and manner of their tales, and of their telling, are so 
suited to their different educations, humours, and 
calling’s, that each of tlicm would be improper iii anv 
other mouth Even die grave and sciious. characters 
are distinguished by thur several sorb of gravity, 
their discourses are such as belong to their age, their 
calling, and their biceding, such a.s arc bcturiimg of 
them, and of them only Some of his persons are 
VICIOUS, and some virtuous, some arc uniearneci, or 
(ai Chaucer calls them) lewd, and some arc Is 'irned. 
Even the ribaldry of the low chaiactcis i'l dilh uaif 
the Reeve, the Miller, and the Cook arc sevcial iiumi, 
and distinguished fiom each other as much as the 
mincing Lady Pnorcss and the broad-speaking gaji- 
toothed Wife ol Bath, But enough of this, th(.rti is 
such a variety of game spimging up before me that 
I am distracted m my choice, and know not whu,li to 
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fallow. ’Tis sufficient to say, according to the proverb, 
that here is Gad's pimly. We have our forefathers and 
gKat-granci-dames all beloie us, as they were in 
Chaucci’s days: their general characters are still 
reinaming m mankind, and even in England, though 
they are tailed by other names than those of monks 
Hiid fruu's and canons and lady abbesses and nuns; 
for mankind is ever the same, and nothing lost out of 
NaUue, though everything is alteied. May I liave 
leave to do myself the justice (since my enemies will 
do me none, and arc so far fiom granting me to be 
a good poet, that they will not allow me so much as to 
be a Christian, or a moral man), may I have leave, 
I sav, to inlorm my reader, that I have confined rny 
chmoe to such talcs of Chaucer as savour nothing of 
immodesty If I had desired more to please than to 
instruct, the Reeve, the Miller, the Shipman, the 
Merchant, the Sumner, and, above all, the Wife of 
Bath, tn tlic Prologue to her Talc, would have pro- 
cured me as many friends and readers, as there are 
heaux and ladies of pleasure in the town. But T will 
no more oflcnd against good manners r I am sensible 
as I ought to be of the scandal I have given by my 
loose writings; and make what reparation I am able, 
bv this pulilic acknowledgement. If anything of this 
nature, or of profanentbs, be ciept into these poems, 
I am so far fiom dcfencimg it that I disown it. Totm 
hoc indicium lolo. Chaucer makes another manner of 
apology for his bioad speaking, and Boccace makes 
liie like ; but I will follow neither of them. Our 
rnuiuiyrnan, m the end of his characters before the 
Cunlerhury Tales, thus excuses the ribaldry, which is 
very gross in many of his novels: 

Bui/irste, I pay you, of your courlesy, 

7 haiyt ne arrele it not my oillmy, 

Though that 1 plainly sp^ in thif matfere, 

7o Ullmyou her words, and de her chert: 

M llm^n I spke her words proprly, 

For ihii ye knowtn as well as /, 
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Who shall telUn a tale after a mm, 

He mate rehearse amyeasem he can: 

Evtrxch word of it ben mks ckrqe. 

All spoke he, never so rudely, nc large. 

Or else he mote tellm kts laU untrtu, 

Or feme or find wordi new 

He may not sp^e, iillk he weie hi\ imthet 
He mate as wtl otv q mtd at analker 
Cl ist i/wie himself ful broad in My Writ, 

And well 1 loote rut mllar^ is il. 

Eke Plato rtutA, who so can fain rede, 

The words mole been cousin to the dedt. 

Yet if a man should Iiavc inquired of Unrcaco or 
of Chaucer, what need they had of introriiicii!" sui-h 
chaiacters, where obscene wotds weie piopcr in their 
mouths, but very indecent to be heard; I luiow not 
what answer they could have made; for that leamti 
such tales shall be left untold by me. You have lu.ie 
a specimen of Chaucci ’s language, which b so obsioletc 
that his sense is scaice to be understood; and you 
have likewise more than one example of his unequal 
numbers, which were mcnuoncd before. Yot many 
of his verses consist of ten syllables, and the words nut 
much behind our present EngU.h. as for example, 
these two lines, in tlie description of the carpenter’s 
young wife: 

Wincing she was, as is a |olly colt. 

Long as a mast, and upright as a bolt. 

I have almost done with Chaucer, when I have 
answeicdsome objections lelating to my pic.sent work. 
I find some people arc offended that I have lurnrd 
tlicse tales into modern Englbh, because they think 
them unworthy of my paim, and look on Chaucci 
as a dry, old-fashioned wit, not woith reviving. I 
have often heard the late ^rl of Leicester say that 
Mr Cowley himself was of that opinion; who, liaviiig 
read him over at my lord’s icqiust, dixlanxl he li.ul 
no taste of him, I daie not adiancc my opiinon 
against the judgement of so great an autliur, but I 
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think it fair, however, to leave the decision to thi' 
public. Mr. Cowley was too modest to set up for a 
dictator; and being shocked perhaps with his old 
style, never examined into the depth of his good seme. 
Chaucer, I conicss, is a rough diamond, and must 
first be polished ere he shines. I deny not likewise, 
that, living in our early days of poetry, he wiites not 
always of a piece; butsonielimes mingles tnvjal things 
with tliose of greater moment. Somcunies also, 
though not often, he runs not like Ovid, and knows 
not when he has said enough. But there arc more 
great wits besides Chaucer whose fault is their excess 
uf conceits, and those ill sorted. An author is not to 
write all he can, but only all he ought. Having 
observed this redundancy in Chaucer (as it is an 
easy matter for a man of ordinary parts to find a fault 
in one of greatci), I have not tied myself to a literal 
translation; but have often omitted what I judged 
unnccuaury, or not of dignity enough to appear in 
the company of better thoughts I have presumed 
furtlier, in some places, and added somewhat of my 
own where I thought my author was deficient, and 
had not given his thoughts their tiue lustre, for want 
of words in the bcginnmg of our language. And to 
this 1 vvas the more emboldened, because (if I may 
be permuted to say it of myself) I found I had a soul 
concenial to his, and that I had been conveisant in 
the same studies- Another poet, in another age, may 
take the same liberty with ray wridntjs , if at leait they 
hvc long enough to deserve correction. It was also 
necfesaiy soincumes to restore the sense of Chaucer, 
whicli Nvas lost or mangled in the errors of the press 
T-ct this rmraplc suOice at present: in the btoiy of 
fjid Aratc, where the temple of Diana is 
dfscrihfd, you find these verses, ui all the editions 
of our author. 

There sau' I Dan? btmed into a tree, 

1 mm not iht soddeu Diane, 

Bui \ enus daughter, uJiuJi hight Dan?. 
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Which, after a little consideration, I knew wa^ to be 
leformed into this seme, Xh^XDaphne, the daughter of 
Pencus, was turned into a tree, I durst not make dim 
bold with Ovid, lest some future Mitbourno shouhl 
arise, and say, I varied from iny author because I 
understood him not. 

But there arc other judges, who tliink I ought not to 
have tianslated Chaucer into English, out of a quite 
contrary notion: they suppose there is a tcrtain 
veneration due to his old language; and tliat it is 
little less than profanation and sacrilege to alter it. 
They arc further of opinion, that somewhat of his 
good sense will suffer in this transfusion, and much 
of the beauty of his thoughts will infallibly be loit, 
which appear with more grace in their old habit. Of 
this opinion was that excellent person whom I men- 
tioned, the late Earl of Leicester, who valued Chaucer 
as much as Mr. Cowley despised him. My lord dis- 
suaded me from this attempt {for I was thinking 
of it some years before his dwth), and his authority 
prevailed so far with me, as to defer my undertaking 
while he lived, in deference to him: yet mv reason 
was not convinced with what he urged against it. 
If the first end of a writer be to be understood, then, 
as his language grows obsolete, his thoughts muit grow 
obscure: 

Malta remsemtur, quae nunc ceaderej cadmfqat 
Quae nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet imts, 

Quern penes arbitrtum esi et ius ei norm loquendi. 

When an ancient word, for its sound and signi- 
ficancy, deserves to be revived, I have that reasonable 
veneration for antiquity to restore it. All beyond this 
is superstition, Words are not like landmarks, so 
sacred as never to be removed, customs are changctl, 
and even statutes are silently repealed, when the 
reason ceases for which they were enacted, As for 
the other part of the argument, that his thoughts will 
lose of their original beauty by the innovation of 
S40 B 
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words; in the first place, not only their beauty but 
their being is lost wheic they are no longer under* 
stood, which is the present case. I grant that some* 
thing must be lost in all transfusion, that is, in all 
translations; but the sense svill remain, which would 
otherwise lie lost, or at least be maimed, when it is 
scarce intelligiiiU*, and tliat but to a few. ITow few arc 
there, who can read Chaucer so as to understand him 
pcdutly? And if imperfectly, then with less profit, 
and no pleasure. It is not for the use of some old 
Saxon fiiends that I have taken these pains with him; 
let them neglect my version, because they have no 
need of it. I made it for tlicir sakes who understand 
sense and poeU 7 as well as they, when that poetry 
and sense is put into words winch Uicy undcistand, 
I go farther, and date to add, tliat what beauties 
I io-ic in some places, I give to others which had 
them not originally but In this I may be partial to 
m\s(«ir; let die reader judge, and I submit to his 
decision. Yet T think I have just occasion to complain 
of them, who, because they understand Chaucer, 
would deprive the greater part of their country- 
men of the same advantage, and hoard him up, as 
misers do their grandam gold, only to look on it 
themselves, and hinder otlieis from making use of 
It. In sum, I seriously protest that no man ever had, 
or can have, a greater veneration for Clhaucer than 
myself. I have translated some part of his works, only 
that I might perpetuate fais memory, or at least 
refresh it, amongst my countrymen. If I have altered 
him ariywheic lor the better, I must at the same time 
acknowledge tliat I could have done nothing without 
him. Facile esl inmlis addere is no great commenda- 
tion ; and I am not so vain to think I have deserved 
a greater. I will conclude what I have to say of him 
singly, ivith this one remaik; a lady of my arc[uam- 
tance, who keeps a kind of correspondence with some 
autliors of the (dir sex in France, has been informed 
by them, that Mademoiselle dc Scud6ry, who is as old 
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as Sibyl, and inspired like her hy the same f^ryl of 
poctrv, IS at this time translatinf/ C'hauf ei into nnxlern 
Trenrh. From which I gather, that he has been 
foimerly translated into the old Piovern.a!; for how 
she should come to uiiclerjitaiul old Jsrajlish, I know 
not. But the matter of fact helii'' tiuc, jt nuikes me 
think that there h soniclhini^ in it like fatality; that, 
after certain periods of time, the fame and memory 
of great wits should be renesved, as Clhaucet is both in 
Fiance and England, If this be wholly chance, ’tis 
extraordinary; and I dare not call it tnoie, for fear 
of being taxed with superstition. 

Boccace comes last to be considcied, who, living 
in the same age with Chauctr, had the same gcnim, 
and followed the same studies. Both writ nou'U, and 
each of them cultivated his mother tongue. But the 
greatest resemblance of our two modern authors being 
in their familiar style and pleasing wav of relating 
comical adventures, I may pass it over, because I 
have translated nothing from Boccace of that nature. 
In the serious part of poetry, the advan tage is w holly 
on Chaucer’s side, for though the Englr.hman has 
borrowed many tales from the Italian, vet it appears 
that those of Boccace were not generally of his own 
making, but taken from authors of former ages, and 
by him only modelled; so that what there was of 
invenuon in either of them may be ]\ifige(l equal. 
But Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and has mended 
the stones, which he has boriowed, in his ivay of 
telling; though prose allows mote liberty of thought} 
and the expre.ssion is more easy when uncoufmed by 
numbers. Our countiyman carries weight, and yet 
wins the race at disadvantage I desire not the reader 
should take ray word, and, therefore, I wiil set uvo 
of their discourses, on the same subject, in the same 
light, for every man to judge betwuct them, I tcans- 
lated Clliauccr first, and, amomi^t the rest, pitched 
on The Wife of Baih's fair, not darmg, as I fiavc 
said, to adventure on her Prologue, because ’tis too 
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licentious. There Chaucer introduces an old woman, 
of mean parentage, whom a youthful knight of noble 
blood was forced to marry, and consequently loathed 
her. The crone being in bed with him on the wedding- 
night, and finding hia aversion, endeavours to win 
his alif'ction by reason, and speaks a good word for 
herself (as who could blame her?) in hope to mollify 
the siiliei) btidcgroom. She takes her topics from the 
benefits of poverty, the advanUig^ of old age and 
uglmcis, the vanity of youth, and tlie silly pride of 
ancestry and titles without inherent virtue, %vhicli is 
the true nobility. When I had closed Chaucer, I 
returned io Ovid, and translated some more of his 
fables; and, by this time, had so far forgotten The 
Wifi (f Bath's Tale, that when I took up Boccacc, 
unawares I fell on the same argument, of preferring 
viitue to nobility of blood and titles, in the story of 
^i^'isr/Mfirfu; which I bad certainly avoided for the 
resemblance of the two discoumes, if my memory had 
not failed me. Let the reader weigh them both ; and, 
if he tliinks me partial to Chaucer, ’us m lum to 
right Boccace. 

I prefer in our countryman, far above all his other 
stories, the noble poem of Palamon atid Arcxle, which u 
ot tbe epic Vm6, and perhaps noi mueb irfenor to 
the lhas oi the Suis. The story is more pleasing than 
either of them, the manners as perfect, the diction 
as poetical, the learning as deep and various, and the 
disposition full as artful: only it includes a greater 
length of time, as taking up seven years at least; but 
Ai istotle has left undecided the duration of the action; 
wltu h yet is easily reduced into the compass of a year 
by a narration of what preceded the return of Pala- 
ninn to Athens. I bad thought, lor the honour of our 
narration, and more particularly for his, whose laui el, 
though unworthy, I have worn after him, that this 
story was of English growth, and Chaucer’s own: but 
I uas undeceived by Boccace; for, casually looking on 
the end of his seventh Giomala, I found Dioneo (under 
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which name he shadows hims(.!f),and Fiamctta (who 
represents hia mistress, the nitural dau^diWr of 
Robert, King of Naples), of whom these uokU are 
gpol ( n Dioneo t Tmnaia fjan pezza cantarono rnuemt 
d’Amtd, e dx Pulemnr, bv wUuh it app<ai:s, thit ihw 
story was written before th( tune of lJo( < ac e, hut the 
mmc of Its author Uiiif? wholly lo,t, Ch mar is now 
become an original, and I question not but the poem 
has received many bciutics by pairing through im 
noble hands Besides this talc, there n another of Ins 
own invention after the manner of the Proven*, sis, 
called The Flower and the Leaf, with whuh I was so 
particukcly pleased, both for the uweiiUon and the 
moral, that I cannot hinder myself from recommend- 
ing It to tlie reader. 

Aa a corollary to thu preface, in winch I have done 
justice to others, I owe somewhat to mv self, not that 
I think It worth my time to enter the hats with one 
Milboutnt and one Blachmore, but barely to take 
notice, that such men theic are, who have wuttPii 
scuiTilously against me, without any provocation 
Milbourne, who is m orders, pretends, amongst the 
rest, this quarrel to me, that I have f^llrn foul on 
priesthood ifl have, I am only to ask paidon ol good 
priests, and am afraid his part of the reparation will 
come to little Let him be sathfied, that he sh'tll not 
be able to force himself upon me for an adversary. 
I contemn him too much to enter into competi- 
tion with him His own translations of Virgil hove 
answcied his criticisms on mine It (as they vov he 
has declared in print) he prefers the version of Ogilhy 
to mine, the world has made him the same compli- 
ment, for ’ti3 agn cd on all hands that he wntrs even 
below Ogilby That, yon will say. is not easilv to he 
done, butwhatcxnnotMiUMiurnehnng iboiit'* Iain 
sathfiod, however, that while he ind I live together, 
I shall not he thought the worst poet of the uje. It 
looks as if I had dcsiied him im<foihantl to wiite ao 
ill against me, but upon m> honest word I have not 
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bribed him to do me service, and am wholly guiltless 
of his pamphlet, ’Tis true I should be glad if I could 
persuade lum to continue his good offices, and write 
such another critique on anything of mine ; for I find, 
by acpeiiencc, he has a great sUoke with the reader, 
when he condemns any of my poems, to make the 
world have a better opiruon of tlicm. He has taken 
some pains with my pioetry; but nobody will be per- 
suaded to take the same with his. If I had taken to 
the Church, as he afhims, but which was never in 
my thoughts, I should have had more sense, if not 
more grace, than to have tuined myself out of my 
benefice by writing libels on my parishioners But 
his account of my mannera and my principles are of 
a piece wuh his cavils and bis poetry; and so I have 
done with him for ever. 

As for the City Bard, or Knight Physician, I hear 
his quarrel to me is, that I was the author of Absalom 
and AchUophel, which, he thinks, is a little hard on his 
fanatic patrons In London. 

But I will deal the more civilly with his two poems, 
because nothing ill is to be spoken of the dead, and 
therefore peace be to the manes of bis Arthurs. I wll 
only say, that it was not for this noble knight that 
I drew the plan of an epic poem on King Arthur, in 
my preface to the translation of Juvenal. The guardian 
angels of kingdoms were machines too ponderous for 
him to manage; and therefore he rejected them, as 
Dares did the whirl-bats of Eryx when they were 
thrown before him by Entellus: yet from that preface 
he plainly took bis hint; for he began immediately 
upon the story, tlrough he had the baseness not to 
acknowledge his benefactor, but instead of it, to 
tcadvKc me in a libel. 

I shall say the less of Mr, Collier, because in many 
things lie has taxed mej'ustly; and I have pleaded 
guilty to all thoughts and expressions of mine which 
can be truly argued of ob^nlty, profaneness, or 
biraorahty, and retract them. If he be my enemy, 
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let liim triumph; if he be my fuend, 1 havf givfn 
him no personal occasion to be othcnvise, he uill Ik 
glad of my repentance. It becomes me not to draw 
my pen in the defence of a bad tans^, v-hen I have 
so often drawn it for a good one. Yet it urie not 
dilTicuU to prove that in many places he has perv ei ted 
my meaning by his glosses, and interpieted my worcii 
into blasphemy and bawdry ol wlmb they were not 
guilty. Besides tltat, he is too much given to horse- 
play in his raillery, and comes to battle like a dictator 
from the plough. I will not aay, tlie .xeal of Cod'i Iioilm 
has eaten hm up', but I am sure it has devoured some, 
part of his good manners and civility. It might ciho 
be doubted whether it wcic altogether zeal winch 
prompted him to this rough manner of proceeding; 
perhaps it became not one ol his function to rake into 
the rubbish of ancient and modern plays* a divine 
might have employed his pains to better purpose than 
in the nastiness of Plautus and .Anitophanes, whose 
examples, as they e.>:cuse not me, so it might be 
possibly supposed that he read them not without 
some pleasure They who have witten coniinfm- 
taries on those poets, or on Horace, Juvenal, and 
Martial, have c.\i)laincd some \iccs, which, without 
their interpretation, had been unknown to modern 
times. Nelthei hashejudged impartially heUsivt the 
former age and us. There is more bawdry in one play 
of Fletcher’s, caDed The Cmtom of Ihe Counlr)', tluiu in 
all ours together. Yet this has been often acted on 
the stage in my remembrance. Are tJie times so 
much more reformed now than they wen- fivc-aiid' 
twenty years ago? If they arc, I congratulate the 
amendment of our moiak. But I am nut to pri‘iudi( c 
the cause of my fellow poeU, though I abamlun my 
own defence: they have some of them answi iial for 
themselves; and neillicr they nor I can think Mr. 
Collier so formidable an enemy, that we shoukl shun 
him. He has lost ground, at the latter end of the dav, 
by pursuing his point too far, hke the Pi nice ol Condc 
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at the battle of Senncph: from immoral plays to no 
plays, ab abvsu ad uswtij non valet comiquentia, But, 
being a party, I am not to erect myself into a judge. 
As for the rest of those who have written against me, 
they are aucli scoundrels that they deserve not the 
least notice to be taken of them. Blackmore and 
Milhoiirne are only distinguished from the crowd 
by being remembered to their infamy: 

, . . Donelu, Uqut, Tiselli, 

Ltseipuhrum tnlerjubeo pkrare cathtdras. 



JOHN DENNIS 

From TBE ADVjWCEMEJiT M'D RFVORMA- 
riON OF MODERN IVEIRI' (Ch.iplera IV-VI) 
[1701] 

That the ancmt Posts denosd thtir greatness from the naturs 
of their iubjecli. 

I F the ancient poets e\cc!led tlic mwJerns in the 
greatness of poetry, that is, in cpiu poetry, m 
tragedy, and in the greater ode, they must necessarily 
derive then pre-cminencc from the subjects of which 
they treated, since it has been plainly nude to appear 
tliat they could not denve it Irom anv e\teinal or 
internal advantage And it follows, that the subjects 
which were handled by the ancients must be difTei ent 
from those which have been treated of bv the moderns. 
And if the pociiw which have been win ten by the 
ancients of the forcmcntioned LmeU were very much 
greater chan those which have been pioduced by the 
moderns, why then it follows that the subjects wi^re 
very diilerenc. But heif the favourers of the modems 
assert that the advantage which is to be draisn from 
the subject is purely on the side of the modems. Tor 
who, for example, will compare the acluevements of 
Acliillcs and Aeneas, the event of which sv,is oiiiv die 
reducing two pititul paltry Ixuiigs wiili the gluiiotu 
actions of .some ot our modem captains But then the 
partisans of the ancients replv that there n a cldier- 
ence between one subject and another, wlrnh their 
adsers.ui(’s seem not to have tlu'iiichl ot. for, say 
they, Imman suhjet ts can never dilkr so niueii among 
ttu-rnsflves as sacred subji ts ditlei fioiii liutuau, ior 
the diticrencc between tlit two last is as gieat as (hat 
heivveen God and Man, whuh we Know is infunte. 
Now, say they, 5,acicJ su.uj‘ets arc ui imtely more 
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susceptible of the greatness of poetry than profane 
ones can be And the subjects of tlie ancients in the 
forcraendoticd poems were sacred. Now that we may 
engage the loveis of the ancients in their turns by 
supporting their just pretensions, let us endeavour to 
show in the following chapters that sacred poems 
must be greater than profane ones can be, supposing 
equality of genius and equal art in the writers, and 
that the poems of die ancients in the forementioned 
kinds wcie saemd. But in order to the doing that, 
we must declare what poetry is and what is its chief 
excellence. 


Thai patsm is fh chUf thing in poetry and that all passion 

is either ordinary passion or enthusiasm. 

But, before wc proceed, let us define poetry; which 
ia tlic first time that a definition has been given of 
that nobk art; for neither ancient nor modern critics 
have defined poetry in general. 

Poetry, then, is an imitation of Nature by a pathetic 
and numerous speech. Let us explain it. 

As poetry is an art, it must be an imitation of 
Nature. Tliat the instrument with which it makes 
its imitation is speech need not be disputed, That 
diat speech must be musical no one can doubt: lor 
numbers distinguish the parts of poetic diction from 
the periods of prose. Now numbers are nothing but 
articulate sounds, and their pauses measured by their 
proper proportions of time. And tlie periods of pio- 
salc diction are arliculatc sounds, and their pauses 
unmeasured by such proportions. That the speech 
by which poetry makes its imitation must be pathetic 
is evident, for passion is still more necessary to it than 
harmony. For harmony only disimgutshes its instru- 
ment from that of prose, but passion distinguishes its 
very nature and character. For therefore poetry w 
poetry, because it is more passionate and sensual than 
pmse. A discourse that is written in veiy good 
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numbers, if it wants passion, can be but mrasujrfl 
proae. But a discourse tliat is everywhere extifriiely 
pathetic, and consequently cvciywhcre bold and 
figuiative, is certainly pactiy svithout numbers. 

Passion, then, Is the charactcrlstical mark of poetry, 
and consequently must be everywhere, i-'or wiierever 
a discourse is not pathetic, tiicic it is pros.iit. As 
passion m a poem must he everywhere, so harmony 
IS usually diffused throughout it. But passion answers 
tlic two ends of poetry better than harmony can do, 
and upon that account is piefei-ablc to it: for first it 
pleases more, which is evident: for passion can please 
without harmony, but harmony tires without passion, 
And in tragedy and in epic poetry a man may in- 
struct without harmony, but never without passion: 
for the one instructs by admiration, and the other by 
compassion and terror. And as for the greater ode, 
if it wants passion, it becomes hateful and intolerable, 
and its sentences grow contempuble. 

Passion is the characieristical mark of poetry, and 
therefore it must be everywhere; for without passion 
there can be no poetry, no more than there can be 
painting. And though the Poet and the Painter 
describe action, they must describe it with pas^IOIl. 
Let any one who beholds a piece of painting, whcie 
the figures are shosvn in action, condude that if llie 
figures are without passion the pamtmg is contemp- 
tible. There must be passion everywhere m ptiiMry 
and painting, and the more passion there is, the betUT 
the poetiy and the painting, unless the paiiion w too 
much for the subicct, and the Painter and the Pv«.i 
arrive at the height of their art when they duicnbe 
a great deal of action with a great deal of passion 
It is plain, tlien, from what has been said, tliat passion 
in poetry must be everywhere, for ^vhere there la no 
passion there can be no poetry, but that which wc 
commonly call passion cannot be everywhere 111 
any poem, 'fherc must be passion, then, that mir.i 
be distinct from ordinary passion, and tliat must be 
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enthusiasm. I cal! that ordinary passion, whose 
cause is clearly comprehended by him who feels it, 
whether it be admiration, terror, or joy; and I call 
the very same passions enthusiasms, when their cause 
is not clearly comprehended by him who feels them, 
And tliosc etUliusiastic passions are sometimes simple, 
QTid sometimes complicated, of ail which we shall 
show examples lower. And tlius I have shown that 
the ciuel' thing in poetry is passion; but here the 
reader is desn^ to observe, that by poetry we mean 
poetry in gcneial, and the body of poetry; for as for 
the lorm or soul of particular poems, that is allowed 
by all to be a fable. But passion is the chief thing in 
the body of poetry, as spirit is m the human body, 
For without spirit the body languishes, and tiie soul 
n impotent; now everything that they call spirit or 
genius in poctiy, in short, everything tliat pleases, 
and consequently moves in the poetic diction, is 
passion, whetlier it be ordinary or enthusiastic. 

And thus we have shown what the chief excellence 
in the body of poetry is, which we have proved to he 
passion. Let us now proceed to the proofs of what 
we propounded, that sacred subjects are more sus* 
ceptible of passion than profane one*,, and that the 
subjects of the ancients were sacred in their greater 
poetry— I mean either sacred in their o^vn natures, 
or by their manner of handimg them. 

Thnt pfisMon is more U be derived from a sacred subject tim 

from a profane one. 

We Live proved that iias&ion is tlie chief thing in 
poetry, .and that sphit or genius, and in short cveiy- 
thing that moves, is passion. Now if the chief thing 
in poetry be passion, why, tlien, the chief thing in 
great poetry must be great passion. We have shown, 
too, that passion in poetry is of two sorts, ordinary 
passum or enthusuism. Let us now proceed to con- 
vince the reader tliat a sacred poem is more suscep- 
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tiblc of passion than a profane one can be, whkli to 
effect, let us show two thintp, tliat a saned subject 
is as susceptible of oidmary passions ns a piolarie 
one can. be, and more susceptible of die enthusiastic. 

The first is evident from expetimre: lor the poetry 
among the ancients which sluili Ik* hrroaiter proved 
to be sacred, had in it greater orduiuty passiom than 
tlieir human poetry either had or could possibly have. 

‘Tis now our business to show that religious sub* 
jrcta are capable of sup)>lyiug us with more frequent 
and stronger enthusiasms than the piofanc And ui 
orrler to the clearing thia, let us inquire what poetical 
enthusiasm is. Poetical enthusiasm is a passion guided 
by judgement, whose cause la not comprehended by 
us That it is a passion is plain, because it moves. 
That the cause is not compichcndcd is self-evident. 
That It ought to be guided bv judgement is indu- 
bitable. For otherwise it would be madness, and not 
poetical passion But now let us inquire what the 
cause of poetical enthusiasm is, that has been hitherto 
not comprehended by us. That enthusiasm moves, is 
plain to sense; why, then, it moved the Nsriter* but 
if it moved the writer, it moved him while he was 
dunking. Now what can move a man while he is 
thinking but the thoughts that arc m his mind? In 
short, enthusiasm as well as ordinary passions mint 
proceed from the thoughts, as the pas'aions of all 
reasonable creatures must certainly do, but the reason 
why we know not the causes of enthusiastic as wr 11 as 
of ordinary passions, is because we are not so useil to 
them, and because they proceed from thouglits, that 
latently and unobserved by us tarry pasuon alonq 
with them. Here it would be no haul matter to prove 
that most of our thoughts are naluially atti rich‘d with 
some sort and some degree ul passion. And 'tis the 
expression of this pai>5iion whuh gnn us so much 
pleasure, both in converinttion and m human authors. 
For 1 appeal to any man who K not allugtthfr a 
philosopher, whether he is not most pleaded with 
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conversation and books that are spirited. Now how 
can this spirit please him, but because it moves him, 
or what can move him but passion? We never speak 
for so much as a minute together without different 
inflexions of voice. Now any one will find upon 
reflection that these variations and those inflexions 
mark our dilFei ent passions. But all this passes un. 
regal detl by us, by reason of long use, and the in- 
crediifle celerity of our thoughts, whose motion is so 
swift that it is even to ourselves imperceptible; unless 
we come to reflect, and every one will not be at the 
tioublc of that. Now these passions, when they grow 
stiong, I call enthusiastic motions, and the stronger 
they are the greater the enthusiasm must be. If any 
one asks what soit of passions these are, that thus 
unknown to us flow from these thoughts, to him I 
answer, that the same sort of passions flow from the 
thoughts that would do from the tilings of which those 
thoughts are ideas As for example, if the thing that 
we think of is great, why, then, admiration attends 
the idea of it; and if it is very great, amazement. If 
the thing is pleasing and delightful, why then joy and 
gaiety flow from the idea of it; if it is sad, melancholy; 
ifU is mischievous and powerful, then tlte imagination 
of it is attended with terror; and if ’tis both great and 
likely to do hurt and powerful, why then the thought 
of it is at once accompanied with wonder, terror, and 
astonishment. Add to all this that the mind producing 
these thoughts conceives by reflection a certain pride 
and joy and admiration, as at the conscious view of its 
own excdlence. 

Now he who strictly examines the enthusiasm that 
is to be mot with m llie greater poetry will find that it is 
nothing hut the fore-mentioned passions, either simple 
or complicated, proceeding from the thoughts from 
which diey naturally flow, as being the thoughts or 
images of things that carry those passions along with 
them, as wc shall show by examples in the following 
chapter. 
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But thc’jc paismm that attend upon our tlioughts 
are seldom so strong as they are in ihojc kind of 
thoughts which we call images. I'or tin*/, lieuig thf* 
very lively pictures of Uic things whieh they ii’[>rcdfnt, 
set them, as it wcie, bdbre our veiy eye). Hut images 
aie never so admiralilv drawn as when they arc diawn 
in motion; especially il Uic motion 11 violent, I-'or the 
mind can never imagmo violent motion vviiliout being 
in a violent agitation itself; and the imagin.itjon bring 
fired with tiiat agitation sets the very thingj bdore 
our eyes, and consequently makes us have tiic same 
passions that we should have from the dungs them- 
selves. Por die warmer the imagination li, the more 
present the things are to us ol which we draw the 
images ; and, therefore, when once the iraaginatioii 
is so mllamed as to get the better ol the underatanding, 
there IS no dilTcrencc between the images and the 
things lliemsclves; as we sec, for cxam[)le, in fears 
and madmen. 

Thus have we shown that enthusiasm flows from 
the thoughts, and consequently from tjie subject from 
which the dioughts proceed. For, as the spirit in 
poetry is to be proportioned to the thouglu—for 
otherwise it does not naturally flow from it, and 
consequently is not guided by judgement— so the 
thought IS to be proportioned to the subject. Now no 
subject is ao capable of supplying us with thoughts 
tiiat necessarily produce these great and strong enthu* 
siasms as a religious subject: for all which u great 
in religion is most exalted and amazing, all that is 
joyful IS tran5]inrting, all duit is sad is dismal, and 
all that is terrible is astonisliing. 



ALEXANDER POPE 

AN ESSAY ON CIUTICISM 

inn] 

I 

”T^IS hard to say if greater want of shill 
JL Appear In writing or in judging ill; 

But of tiic two, less dangVous is th’ offence 
To tire our patience than mislead our sense. 

Some few in that, but numbers err m this, 

Ten censure wrong for one who writes amissj 
A fool might once himself alone expire, 

Now one m verse makes many more in prose. 

*Tis witli our judgemenb as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

In poets as true genius is but rare, 

True taste as seldom is the critic’s share; 

Both must alike from hcav’n derive llicir light, 

These born to judge, as well as those to write. 

Let such teach others who themselves excel, 

And censure freely who have written well. 

Authors arc pariud to their wit, ’tss true, 

'hut are not critics to 'theif judgement toor' 

Yet if we look more closely, we shall find 
i^ost have the seeds of judgement in their mind; 
Stature affords at least a ghmm’ring light, 
the lines, tlio’ touch’d but faintly, are drawn right. 
But as the slightest sketch, il' justly trac’d, 

Is by ill colounng but the more disgrac’d, 

So by false Icarnmg is good sense defac’d : 

Some are bewilder’d in the maze of sdiools, 

And some made coxcombs Nature meant but fools. 
In search of wit tiicse lose their common sense, 

VI then turn critics in their own defence. 

&li burns alike, who can or cannot write, 

Iwith a rival’s or a eunuch’s spite. 
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All Tools have slill an itching to deiitic, 

And fain would be upon tiie laughing side. 

If Maevius scribble in Apollo's spile, 

There are who )udgc still worse than he ran write. 

Some have at first for wib, tlicii poms pas^rd, 
Turn'd Clitics next, and piov’d plain at List. 
Some ncilhcr can for witb nor tiitiei (ms, 

As lieavy mules are neither hone nor ass. 

Those hali-karn’d willitigs, num'tous m our isle, 

As half-foim’d insects on the banks ofNiic; 
Unfunsh’d things, one knows not what to call, 

Their generation’s so equivocal: 

To tell 'em would a hundicd tongues lequire, 

Or one vain wit’s, that might a hundred tire. 

But you who seek to give and merit fame, 

And justly bear a critic’s noble name, 

Be sure yourself and your own reach to know, 

How far youi genius, taste, and learning go; 

Launch not beyond your depth, but be discreet, 

And mark that point where senyc and dullness meet. 

Nature to all things fix’d the limits fit, 

And wisely curb’d proud man’s pretending wiL 
Aa on the land while here the ocean giuru, 

In other parts it leaves wide sandy plains ; 

Thus in the soul while memory prevails, 

The solid power of understanding fails; 

Where beams of warm imagination play, 

The memory's soft figures melt away. 

One science only will one gemus fit. 

So vast IS art, so narrow human wit: 

Not only bounded to peculiar arts. 

But oft m those confin’d to single parts. 

Like kings we lose tlie conquests gam’d before, 

By vain ambition still to make diem moie: 

Each might his sev’ral province well command, 
Would all but stoop to what they understand. 

First follow Nature, and your judgement frame 
By her just standard, which is still the same: 
Unerring Natuic, still divmcly bright, 
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One clear, unchang’d, and universal light, 

Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart, 

At once the source, and end, and test of art. 

Art from that fund eacli just supply piovides, 

Works ^vithout show, and without pomp presides: 

In some fair body thus th’ informing soul 
With apiiits feeds, with vigour fills the whole, 

Each motion guides, and cv*ry nerve sustains; 

Itself unseen, but in tli* effects, remains. 

Some, to whom heav’n in wit has been profuse, 
■Want as much moie, to turn it to its use, 

I’gr wit and judgement often are at stiife, 

Tho’ meant each otlier’s aid, like man and wife. 

’Tis more to guide, than spur the Muse’s steed; 
Restrain his fury, than provoke his speed; 

'I'he winged courser, like a gen’rous horse, 

Sho^vs most true mettle when you check his course. 

1 hose Rulfs of old discover’d, not devis’d, 

Are Nature still, but Nature methodiz’d, 

Nature, like hbeity, is but restrain’d 
by dm same laws which first herself ordain’d. 

Hear how leam’d Greece her useful lules indites, 
IVhcn to repress, and when indulge our flights: 
High on Parnassus’ top her sons she show’d. 

And pointed out those arduous patiis they trod'; 
Held from afar, aloft, th’ immortal prize, 

And urged the rest by equal steps to rise. 

Just precepts thus from great examples giv’n, 

She drciv from them what they deriv’d from hcav’n. 
'i'lic gen’rous critic fann’d the poet’s fire, 

And taught the world mth reason to admire. 

1 lien criticism the Muse’s handmaid prov’d, 

To dress her charms, and make her more bclov’d: 
But following wits from that intention stray’d; 

Who could not win the mistress, woo’d the maid; 
Agaimt the poets their own arms they turn’d, 

Sure to hate most the men from whom they Icarn’d. 
So modern ’pothecancs, taught the art 
3y doctor's bills to play the doctor’s part, 
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Bold in tlie practice of mistaken rules, 

Prescribe, apply, and call their masters fools. 

Some on the leaves of ancient authors prey; 

Nor time nor moths e^er sprjil’d so much as they! 
Some drily plain, without invention’s aid, 

Write dull rerxipts how poems may be marie. 

These leave the sense, their learning to dhiilay, 

And those explain the meaning quite away. 

You then wiiose judgement the right course would 
steel, 

Know well each Anoiknt’s proper chaiactcr; 

Ills fable, subject, scope in cv’ry page; 

Religion, country, genius of his age. 

Without all tliese at once belore your eyes, 

Cavil you may, but never criiieizc. 

Be Homer’s works your study and delight, 

Read tliem by day, and meditate by night; 

Thence form youi judgement, thence your maxims 
bring, 

And trace the Muses upward to th«r spring; 

Still with Itself compar’d, his text peruse; 

And let your comment be the Mantuan Muse. 

When first young Maro in his boundless mmd 
A work t’ outlast immoital Rome dengn’d, 

Perhaps he seem’d above die critic’s law, 

And but fiom Nature’s fountains scorn’d to draw ■. 
But when t’ examine ev’ry part lie came, 

Nature and Homer were, he found, the same. 
Convinc’d, amaz’d, he cheeb die bold de.ign; 

And rules as strict his labour’d work coiitine. 

As if the Slaginle o’erlook'd each line. 

Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem; 

To copy Nature is to copy them. 

Some beauties yet no precepts can declare, 

For there’s a happiness as well M tare. 

Music resembles poetry; in each 

Are nameless graces which no methods teach, 

And which a master-hand alone can reach. 

If, where Uic rules not far enough extend 
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(Since rules were made but to promote their end), 

Some lucky Licence answer to the full 

Th’ intent propos’d, that licence is a rule. 

Thus Pegabus, a nearer way to take, 

May boldly deviate from the common track. 

Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend 
And rise to faults tiue critics dare not mend; 

From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 

And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 

Which, without passing thro’ the judgement, gain* 
The heart, and all its end at once attains. 

In prospects thus, some objccte please our eyes, 

Which out of Natuie’s common order rise, 

The shapeless rock, or hanging precipice. 

But tho’ the ancients tlms their rules invade 
(As bngs dispense with laws themselves have made), 
Moderns, beware' Or tf you must offend 
Against the pieccpt, ne’er transgress its end; 

Lcl It be seldom, and compell’d by need; 

And have, at least, their precedent to plead. 

The critic else proceeds without remorse, 

Sei2ea your fame, and puts his laws in force. 

I know there arc to whose presumptuous thoughts 
Those freer beauties, ev’n in them, seem faults. 
‘ujD3f.JiKvo?u^nrsirouaj»od_n3j'i».«bac^-r'*cpfai:., 
Consider’d singly, or beheld too near, 

Which, but proportion’d to ihcir light, or place, 

Due distance reconciles to form and grace. 

A prudent chief not always must display 
Ilb pow’rs in equal ranb, and fair array, 

But with th’ occasion and the place comply, 

Conceal his force, may seem sometimes to fly. 

Those oft arc strdtagcnis which cirors seem, 

Mor is u Homer nods, but we dut dream. 

.Still green witli bajs each ancient altar stands, 
Above tlie reach ofsauilcgious hands; 

Secure from flames, fiom envy’s fiercer rage, 
Destuu’tlvc war, .and all-ravoHing age. 

Sec, liom each clime tlie learn’d tlieir incense bring! 
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Hear, in all tongues consenting paeam ring! 

In praise so just let cv’ry voice be join’d, 

And fill the gen’ral chorus of mankind* 

Had, bards triumphant! born in happier days; 
Immortal heir'i ol universal praise! 

Whose honours with met ease of ages grow, 

As stieams roll down, enlarging as tln-y flow; 
Nations unborn your mighty luiiies shall sound, 

And wot Ids applaud that must not yet be found! 

Oh may some spark of your celestial fire, 

The last, tlie meanest of your sons inspire 
(That on weak wings, horn far, pursues your flights, 
Glows while he rcarls, but trembles as he writes) 

To teach vain wits a saence little known, 

X’ admire superior sense, and doubt their own! 

II 

Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man’s erring judgement, and misguide the mind, 
What the w'eak head with strong<^t bias rulei, 

Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 

Whatever Nature has m worth denied, 

She gives in large recruits ol needful pride; 

For as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 

What wants in blood and spinls, swcll’d with windt 

Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence, 

And fills up all the mighty void of sense. 

If once right reason drives that cloud away 
Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 

Trust not your self; but your delects to know, 

Make use of ev’ry friend — and cv'rv foe. 

A little learning is a dang’tous thing; 

Diink deep, or taste not the Pierian spiing: 

There siiailow draughts lutoxicale the biain, 

And drinking laigely sobeis us again. 

Fir’d at fust sight with what tlie Muse imparts, 

In Irailcss youth we tempt the heights ot Arts, 
While from the bounded level of our mind 
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Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind; 

But more advanc’d, behold vdth strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless science rise! 

So pleas’d at first the tow’ring Alps we try, 

Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the sky, 

Th’ eternal snows appear already past, 

And the lint clovids and mountain seem the last; 
But those attain’d, wc tremble to survey 
The growing labours of tlie iengthen’d way, 

Til’ incieasing prospect tires our wand’ring eyes, 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise! 

A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the name spuit tliat it& author vvrUi 
Survey the whole, nor seek slight faults to find 
Where Nature moves, and rapture warms the mind; 
Not lose, for that malignant dull delight, 

The gen’rous pleasure to be charm’d with wit. 

But in such lays as neither ebb, nor flow, 

Correctly cold, and regularly low, 

That shunning faults one quiet tenor keep; 

Wc cannot blame indeed — but we may sleep. 

In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts 
Is not th’ exactness of peculiar parts; 

*Ti3 not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 

But the joint force and full result of all. 

'riius when wc view some wcll-proportion’d dome 
(The world’s just wonder, and ev’n thine, 0 Rome!), 
No single parts unequally surprise, 

Ail comes united to th’ admiring eyes; 

No monstrous height, or breadth, or length appear; 
The whole at once is bold, and regular. 

Wliocvcr thinks a faultless piece to see, 

Thinks what ne'er was, nor h, nor e’er shall he. 

In cv’ry work regard the writer’s end, 

Since none can compass more than they intend; 

And if tlic means be just, the conduct true, 
Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due; 

As men of breeding, sometimes men of wit, 

T’ avoid great errors, must the less commit: 
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Neglect the rules each veibal cntic lay^, 

For not to know sorne trifles, n a praise 
Most eriLics, lend of some iuhservicnt att, 

Still make the whole depend upon a part: 

'J'hey talk of principles, but notiom pnzc, 

And all to one lov’d folly sacnlire 
Once on a time, La Mancha’s kiiiglit, they say, 

A certain bard encouiii’nng on the way, 

Discours’d in tciras as just, with looks as sage, 

As e’er could Dennis, of tiie Grci i.in stige , 
Concluding all were dcsp’tate sots and iools, 

Who durst depart from Aiistoilc's ruUs. 

Our author, happy in a judge so nice, 

Produc’d his play, and begg’d the knight’s advre; 
Made him observe the subject, and the plot, 

The manners, passions, unities; wliai not? 

All which, exact to rule, were biought about, 

Were but a combat in the lists Idt out 

'What ' leave the combat out’’ exclaims the knight. 

Yes, or we must renounce the Stagintc. 

‘Not so, by Heav’n’ (he answers in a rage), 

'Knights, squires, and steeds, must enter on the stage? 
So vast a throng the stage can ne’er contain. 

'Then build a new, or act U m a plain.’ 

Thus cntics, of less judgement than caprice, 
Curious, not knowing, not exact but nice, 

Totm 4hort ideas; and olfcnd m arts 
(As most in manners) bv a love to parts. 

Some to conceit alone their taste confliie, 

And gUtt’nng thoughts .struck out at ev’ry line; 
Pleas’d with a work where nothing’s just or lit, 

One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. 

Poets, like painters, thus unskill’d to trace 
The naked natuie and the living grace, 

With gold and jewels cover ev’ry part, 

And hide witli ornaments their want of art. 

True wit is Naluic to advantage dressed, 

What ol't was thought, but ne’er so welt expressed: 
Something, whose tiuth convmc’d at sight wc Imd, 
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That gives us back the image of our mind. 

As shades more sweetly rtcomniend the light, 

So modest plainness sets oiT spnghtly wit 
For works may have moit wit than docs ’em good. 
As bodies pciish thiough excess of blood 
Otlicrs for all their care express, 

And value books, as women men, for dress t 
Ihcir praise is sUll — the st^lc is cxcclicat, 

1 he nse, diey humbly take upon content. 

Words ate like leaves, and where they most abound, 
Much fiuit of sense beneath is rarely found, 
i alse elotjucnce, like the prismatic glass, 

Its gaudy colours spreads on cv’ry place; 

Ihe face of Nature ue no more suivey, 

All glares alike, without distinction gay ’ 

Eut true expiession, hke th’ unchanging sun, 

Clears and improves whale’ er it slunes upon, 

It gilds all objects but it altcis none. 

Etpression is the dress of ihouglu, and still 
Appears more decent, as more suitable, 

A Mle conceit in pompous words expressed 
Is hke a clown in legal purple dressed 
For diff’rcnt styles with diffTent subjects sort, 

As several garbs with country, town, and court. 
Some by old worth to fame have made pretence, 
Ancients in phrase, mere moderns in their sense, 
Such bboui d nothings, in so stiange a style, 

Aina2e th’ unltam’d, and make the karned smile, 
Unlucky, as I ungoso m the play, 

These ‘paiU with awkward vanity display 
What the line gentleman wore ycbterday! 

And but 10 mmiic ancient v\its at best, 

As a[it s our gi mdures, in their doublets dressed. 

In woKis, as tashion',, the same lulc will hold, 

Ah’-.i I intistu , if too new, or old 

Bt not the hrsl by whom the new are tried, 

Aur yet the last to lav tlie old aside 
But moit by wwiiAtw judge a poet’s song, 

And snujoth or rough, with them, is light or wrong* 
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In the Isnght Muse tho’ thoiwand charms coaspirc, 
Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire : 

'Who haunt Parnassus but to please their car, 

Not niencl their minds; as some to church repair, 

Not for the doctiine, but the music tliere. 

These equal syllables alone requite, 

Tho’ oft the car the open vowels tire; 

While expletives tlicir feeble aid do join, 

And ten low words oft ciccp m one dull line; 

While they ring round the same unvaried chimes, 
With sure returns of slid expected iliyiiieii; 

Where’er yon find ‘the cooling we,tem breeze’, 

In the next hne, it ‘whispers thro’ the trees’. 

If ‘crystal streams with pleasing murmurs creep’, 

The reader’s threaten’d (not m vainj with ‘sleep’; 
Then, at the last and only couplet fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

Tliatj like a wounded snake, drags its slow length 
along 

Leave such to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
What’s roundly smootii or languhhmgly alow; 

And praise the eager vigour of a hne, 

Wheie Denham’s stiength, and Waller’s sweetness 
jom. 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 

As those move easiest who have Icarn’cl to dance, 
’Tis not enough no harshness gives ollencc. 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense ; 

Soft IS tlie stiain when Zephvr gently bloiv-s, 

And the smooth stream in suioutlier numlicrs flows J 
But when loud suiges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse, rough veiac should like the torrent roar: 
When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight lo throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move alow; 

Not so, when swilt Camilla scours die plain, 

Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and slims along the 
main. 

Heai how Timothcus’ varied laj's sur^nise, 
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And bid alternate passions fell and rise ! 

WliilCj at each change, the son of Libyan Jove 
Now burns with glory, and tlien melts with love; 

Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow, 

Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to flow: 

Persians and Gieeks like turns of nature found, 

And the world’s victor stood subdu’d by Sound ! 

Ihc pow’r of music all our hearts allow, 

And what Titnotheus was, is Dryden now. 

Avoid extremes; and shun die fault of such 
Who still are pleas’d loo little or too much. 

At cv’ry trifle scorn to take offence, 

That always shows great pride, or little sense; 

Tlmse heads, as stomachs, are not sure the best, 
Which nauseate all, and nothing can digest. 

Yet let not each gay turn thy rapture move; 

For fools admire, but men of seme approve: 

As things seem large which we thro’ mists descry, 
Dullness is ever apt to magnify. 

Some foreign writers, some our own despise; 

'Die ancients only, or the modems prize. 

Thus wit, like faith, by each man is applied 
To one small sect, and all aie damn’d beside. 

Meanly lliey seek die blessing_io confine, 

And force that sun but on a part to shine, 

Which not alone the soutliem wit .sublimes, 

But ripens spirits in cold northern climes; 

Which from the fiisl has shone on ages past, 

Enlights die present, and shall warm the last; 

(Tho' each may feel increases and decays, 

And see now dearer and now darker days.) 

Regard not then if wit be old or new, 

But blame the false, and value still the true. 

Some ne’er advance a judgement of their own, 

But catch the spreading notion of the town; 

They reason and conclude by precedent, 

And own stale nonsense which they ne’er invent. 
Some judge of authors’ names, not works, and then 
Nor praise nor blame die writir^, but the men. 
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Of all this servile herd the worst 13 he 
That in proud dulncss joins with quality, 

A constant critic at the gieat man’s board, 

To fetch and carry nonsense for my larch 
What wofiil stuff this madrigal would be, 

In some starv'd hackney sonneteer or mcl 
But let a lord once own the happy linos, 

How the wit brightens! How the style refines 
Before his sacicil name flics cv’ry fault, 

And each exalted stanra teems witli thought! 

The vulgar thus through umtation eir; 

As oft the Team’d by being singular; 

So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong; 

So schismatics the plain believers quit, 

And are but damn’d for having too much wit. 

Some praise at mormng what they blame at night; 
But always think the last opinion right. 

A Muse by these is hke a mistress us’d, 

This hour she 's idoliz’d, the next abus’d; 

While their weak heads bke towns unforcifled, 

’Twixt sense and nonsense daily change their side. 
Ask them the cause; they’re wiser still, they say; 

And still to-moriow’s wiser than to-day. 

We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow, 

Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think ua so. 

Once school-divines this zealous isle o’erspread; 

Who knew most ‘sentences’ was deepest read; 

Faith, gospel, all, seem’d made to be disputed. 

And none had sense enough to be confuted: 

Scotista and Thomists now in peace remain, 

Amidst their kindred cobwebs in Duck-Lane. 

If faith itself has dilT’rent dresses worn, 

What wonder modes in wit should take their turn? 
Oft, leaving what is natural and fit, 

The current folly proves the ready wit; 

And authors think their reputation safe, 

Which lives as long as fools are pleas’d to laugh. 
Some valuing those of tlieir own side or mind, 
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Still make themselves tiie measure of mankind; 

Fondly we think we honour merit then, 

When wc but praise ourselves m other men. 
Parties in wit attend on those of state, 

And public faction doubles private hate. 

Pi Me, malice, folly, against Divclen rose, 

In various shapes of parsons, critics, beaux; 

But sense surviv’d, when meiry jests were past; 
For rising merit will buoy up at last. 

Might he return, and bless once more our eyes, 
New BlackraorM and new Milboums must arise: 
Nay should great Homer lift his awful head, 
Zoilus again would start up from die dead, 

Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue; 

But like a shadow, proves die substance true; 

For envied wit, like Sol eclips’d, makes known 
Th’ opposing body’s grossness, not its own, 

When first that sun too pow’rful beams displays, 
It draws up vapours which obscure its rays; 

But ev’n diose clouds at last adorn ite way, 
Reflect new glories and augment the day. 

Be thou die first true merit to befriend; 

His praise is lost, who stays till all commend. 
Short is the date, alas, of modern rhymes, 

And 'tis but just to 'let 'cm 'Jive 'betimes. 

No longer now that golden age appears, 

When patriarch-wils suiviv’d a thousand years: 
NoVf’ kngth of Cimc (our second life) is lost, 

And bare threescore is all ev’n that can boast; 
Our sons their fathers’ failing language sec, 

And such as Chaucer is, shall Dr^en be. 

So \s'hen the faithful pencil has design’d 
Some bright idea of ^ic mastci’s mind, 

Where a new world leaps out at his command, 
And ready nature waits upon his hand; 

When the ripe colours soften and unite, 

And sweetly melt into just shade and light ; 
When mellowing yeaxa their full perfection give, 
And each bold figuie just begins to live, 
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The treacherous colours the fair art betray, 

And ali the bright creation fades away! 

Unhappy wit, like most mistaken things, 

Atones not for that envy which it brings. 

In youth alone its empty praise we boast, 

But soon the short-hv’d v ani ty lost: 

Like some fair llow’r the eaily spring supplies, 

That gaily bloomi, but ev’n in blooming dies’ 

What IS Lius wit, which must our cares employ? 

The owner’s wile, that other men enjoy; 

Then moit our trouble sail when most admir’d, 

And still the more we give, the more rsquir d; ’ 
Whose lame with pains we guard, but lose with 
ease, 

Sure some to vex, but never all to please; 

’Tis what the vicious fear, the virtuous shim, 

By fools ’tis hated, and by knaves undone! 

If wit so much from ign’rance undergo, 

Ah let not learning too commence its foe! 

Of old, those met rewards who could excel, 

And such were prais’d who but endeavour’d well: 
Tho’ triumphs were to gen’rals only due, 

Crowns were reserv’d to giacc the soldiers too. 

Now, they who reach Parnassus’ lofty crown, 
Employ their pains to spurn some otheis down; 

And whiie self-love each jealous writer rules, 
Contending wits become the sport of fools . 

But still the worst with most regret commend, 

For each ill author is as bad a fiiend. 

To what base ends, and by what abject ways, 

Arc moitals urg’d thro’ sacred lust of piaise! 

Ah ne’er so dire a thirst of glory boast, 

Nor in the critic let the man be lost* 

Good-nature and good-sense must ever join; 

To err is human, to forgive, divine. 

But if in noble minds some dregs remain, 

Not yet purg’d oil, of spleen and sour disdain; 
Discliarge that rage on more provoking crimes, 

Nor fear a dearth m these flagitious times. 
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No pardon vile obscenity should find, 

Tho’ wit and art conspire to move your mind; 

But dulness with obscaiity must prove 
As shameful, sure, as impotence in love. 

In the fat age of j^easure, wealth, and ease, 

Sprung the rank weed, and thriv’d with large in- 
err aac : 

When love was all an easy monarch’s care, 

Seldom at council, never in a war, 

Jilts rul’d the state, and statesmen farces writ; 

Nay, wits had pensions, and young lords had witj 
The fair sat panting at a courtier’s play, 

And not a mask went ummprov’d away: 

The modest fan was lifted up no more, 

And viigini smil’d at what they blush’d before.— 
The following licence of a foreign reign 
Did all the dregs of bold Soemus dram; 

'I hen unbelieving priests reform’d the nation, 

And taught more pleasant methods of salvation; 
Where Hcav’n’s free subjects might their rights 
dispute, 

Best God himself should seem too absolute: 

Pulpits their sacred satire Icarn’d to spare, 

And Vice admir’d lo find a flatt’rer diere ! 
Encourag’d thus, Wit’s Titans brav’d the skies, 

And the press groan’d with licenc’d blasphemies. 
These monsters, critics i with your darts engage, 
Here point your thunder, and exhaust your rage! 
Yet shun their fault, who, scandalously nice, 

Will needs mistake an author into vice; 

All seems infected that ih’ infected spy, 

As ail looks yellow to the jaundic’d eye. 

nr 

Learn then what morals critics ought to show, 

For ’tis but Haifa judge’s task, to know. 

’fis not enough, taste, judgement, learning, join; 

In all you speak, let truth and candour shine: 
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That not alone what to your sense is due 
All may allow, but seek your friendship loo 
Be silent always when you doubt your sense, 

And speak, iho* sure, with sctnmu' diilidt-iitc* 

Som<, positive, ptrsistuiK lop. W( know, 

Who, it once wrong, will mtds he aUv lys so; 

But you, with plfdsiiK own your iirors past, 

And m ike cadi day a nitique on the la.t. 

’Jjs not enough, )our counsel stdl be true, 

Blunt truths moie im ihie( tli in nt<e lilsnhooiU do; 
Men inusl be tauqhi Oo il you uuight them not, 

And tilings uni nown propos’d as dungs forgot. 
Without good breeding, truth is disapprov’d; 

That orly makes superior sense bclov’d 

Be niggards of ad\ice on no pretence, 
r or the worst a\ance is that of sense 
With mean conriplaccncc ne’er betray your trust, 

Nor be so a\il as to prove unjust 
Fear not the anger of the wise to raise* 

Those best can bear reproof, who merit praise. 

’Twere well might criucs sull this freedom take, 
But Appius reddens at each word you speak, 

And states, tremendous, with a threac’nmg eye, 

I ike some lierce tvrant in ok! tipc^tiy, 

^ ■ASi" iTajiR.' .tj* ioi «?ir .!w»n5i.vahl" .Uisi', 

Whose right it is, uncctisur'd, to be dull; 

Such without wil are poets when they please, 

As without learning they can take degrees 
Leave dang’rous iiutlw to unsuccessful satires, 

\nd flattery to fuhumc dcdicatois, 

Whom, when they praise, die world believes no more 
Than when they promise to gi\e scribbling o’er. 

’lis best somUimcs cemure to restrain, 

And chantablv let the dull be vain 
\ our silence thi le is better than your spite, 

I or who can rati so long as thev can write’ 

SnII humming on, then drowsy course tii'7 keep, 
And lash'd so long, bke tops, are lash'd asleep 
I alse steps hut lielp them to renew the race, 
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As, after stumbling, jades wiU mend their pace. 

What crowds of these, impcmtenlly bold, 

In sounds and jingling syllables grown old, 

Still run on poets, m a raging vein, 

Ev’n to the diegs and squeezmgs of the brain, 

Strain out ihc last dull droppings of their sense, 

And rhyme with all the rage of impotence ! 

Such shameless bards wc have, and yet ’tis true. 
There arc as mad, abandon’d critics too. 

The hookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head, 

With his own tongue still edifies his ears, 

And always list’mng to himself appears. 

All boob he reads, and all he rea^ assails, 

From Dryden’s fables down to Durfy’s tales. 

With him, most authora steal their works, or buy; 
Garth did not write his own Dupensary. 

Name a new play, and he ’s the poet’s friend, 

Nay, show’d his faults— -but when would poets mend? 
No place so sacred from such fops is barr’d, 

Nor is Paul’s Church more safe than Paul’s church- 
yard. 

Nay, fly to altars; there they’ll talk you dead: 

For fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks, 

It still looks home^ and short excursions make.s; 

But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks, 

And never shock’d, and never turn’d aside, 

Bursus out, resistless, with a thund’rmg tide! 

But where ’s ihc man who counsel can bestow, 

Still pleas’d to U'ach, and yet not proud to know? 
Lnbiass’d or by favour, or bv spite; 

Not (Uilly prepossess’d, nor blindly right; 

Tho’ learn’d, well-bred; and tho’ well-bred, sincere, 
Modestly hold, and humanly severe; 

Who to a friend his faults can ircely show, 

And gladly praise the meiit of a foe; 

Blest with a taste exact, yet unconfin’d; 

A knowledge botlx of boob and hunxaiikind; 
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Gen’rous converse, a soul exempt fiom pride, 

And love to praise, with reason on his sidi ' 

Such once were cntics, sucli die hap[)y few, 
Athena and Rome la better agra knew 
Ihe mighty Slaginlc ftnt Idt the shote, 

Spread all his sails, and durst the di t ps explore. 

He steer’d securely, anti discover’d fai, 

Led by the light of the Maeoman star 
Poets, a race long unconfin’d, and free, 

Still fond and proud of sa\ age Idiei ty, 

Received his laws, and stood convinc'd ’twas fit* 
Who conquer’d Nature, should preside o’er Wit. 

Horace still charms with graceful negligence, 
And without method talks us into sense, 

Will} like a friend, familiarly convey 
The truest notions in the easiest way. 

He, who supreme m judgement, as m wit, 

Might boldly censure, as he boldly writ, 

Yet judg’d with coolness, tho’ he sung with firej 
His precepts teach but what his works inspire. 

Our critics take a contiary extreme, 

They judge vath fury, but they write with phlegm* 
Nor suffers Horace more m wrong translations 
By wits, chan criucs m as wrong quotations. 

See Dionysius Homer’s thoughts refine. 

And call new beauties fortli from cv’ry line! 

Fancy and art m gay Petromus please, 

The acholai’s learning, with the courtier’s case* 

In grave Quintilian’s copious work, we find 
Thcjusiesl rules, and cleaiest method loin’d. 

T luis useiul arras m magazines we pi t c 
All rang’d m order, and dispos’d with grace; 

But less to please the eye, than arm the hand, 
bull fit for use, and ready at command 
Thee, bold Longinus' all the Nine inspire, 

And bless their critic witli a pout’s lac 
An ardent judge, who zealous in his Crust, 

With warmth gives sentence, yet is alvvay i )mti 
IViiosc own example stictiglhcm all hi? lavv i, 

-’40 I 
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And is himself tliat great sublime he draws. 

I’hus lang succeeding critics justly reign’d. 
Licence repress’d, and mefuJ laws ordain’d. 
Learning and Rome alike m emphe grew; 

And arts still follow’d where her eagles flew; 

From the same foes, at last, both felt their doom. 
And the same age saw learning lall, and Rome. 
Witli tyranny tlien superstition join’d, 

As that the body, this enslav’d the mind ; 

Much was believ’d, but little understood, 

And to be dull was constiu’d to be good; 

A second deluge learning thus o’er-run, 

And the monks finish’d what the Goths begun. 

At length Erasmus, that great, injur’d name 
IThe glory of the priesthood, and the shame)), 
Stemm’d the wild torrent of a barb’rous age, 

And drove those holy vandals off the stage. 

But see! each Muse, m Leo’s golden days. 

Starts from her trance, and trims her withci’d bays. 
Rome’s ancient genius, o’er its ruins spread, 

Shakes oft the dust, and rears his rcv’rcnd head. 
Then sculpture and her sislcr-arts revive; 

Atones leap’d to form, and rocks began to live; 

With sweeter notes each rising temple rung; 

A Raphael painted, and a Vida sung' 

Immortal Vidal on whose honour’d brow 
The poet’s bays and criuc’s ivy grow: 

Cremona now shall ever boast thy name, 

\i next in place to Mantua, next in fame I 
But soon by impious arms from Latmm chas’d, 
Their ancient bounds the banish’d Muses pass’d; 
Thence arts o’er all the northern world advance, 
flut critic-learning flourish’d most in France. 

The nilcs a nation, born to serve, obeys; 

(\nd Boileau still in right of Horace sways, 

But we, brave Britons, foreign laws despis’d, 

And kept unconqucr'4 and undvihz’d; 
fierce ior the liberties of wit, and bold, 

We still defied the Romans, as of old, 
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Yet some there wcic, anion^ the s»ounfIor few 
or those who less iircsum’d, and bc'ilt'i hnevv, 

Who durst asseit the pi. ter .imienr <aijse-, 

And here restor'd Wit’s funrl.inient.il laws. 

Such was the Muse, wlmse ndes and piai tiec tell, 
‘Nature’s r hicf rnastei [)ie( r is writing wrdl ’ 

Surh was Roscommon — not nioie Ie.iin’(l than {pmcl, 
With maimeis gen’rous as Ins nohl-* tilood; 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome was kiunvii, 
And cv’ry authoi’s merit, hut Ins own 
Such late was Walsh — the Muse’s and fiictid, 
Who justly knew to blame or to commend; 

To failings nuld, but zealous for dcicit; 

The deaiest hcatl, and the sincere^t heart, 

This humble praise, lamented shade' receive, 

This praise at least a gratelul Muse may give: 

The Muse, whose early voice >ou taught to sing, 
Preset ib’d her heights, and prun’d her tender wing, 
(Her guide now lost) no more attempts to rise, 

But in low numbcis shoit excursions tne>' 

Content, if hence th’ unlearn’d their wanN may view, 
The learn’d reflect on what before they knew: 
Careless of censure, nor too fond of fame ; 

Still pleas’d to praise, yet not afraid to blame, 
Averse alike to flatter, or offend ; 

Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 
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CHEVY CHASE 
{Tht SptdatOT, Noa. 70, 74.: 171 1] 

I 

hUrdam ml^iS rectum videt. 

Hor. Epist ii. I 63, 

W HEN I tiavelled, I toolc a jwrtinilar in 
heai tner songs and /abics that arc come irorn 
father to son, and aie most m vogue among the 
common people of the countries tfirough which I 
pjs-iefl; foi it 13 imposiible that anvthing should be 
universally tasted and approved by a multitude, 
though they aie only the rabble of a nation, which 
haili not in it some peculiar aptness to please and 
gtatify the mind of man. Human nature is the same 
in all reasonable creatures, and whatever falls in 
with It will meet witli admirers amongst readers of all 
qualities and conditions. Moh^re, as we are told by 
Moria’icitr llodeau, used fo read ail his comedies to 
an old woman who was his housekeeper, as she sat 
with him at her work by the chimney-corner; and 
could foretell the success of his play in the theatre, 
from the leception it met at his fire-side- for he tclh 
uv tliat the audience always followed the old woman, 
and never faih'd to laugh in die same place 
I know no thing wliiii more shows the cs.sential and 
inhcient perfection of simplicity of thought, above 
tluit wlncii I tall the Gothic manner m wiiting, than 
till that the first pleases all kinds of palates, and the 
liUfroiiW ?urh as have funned to diemidves a wrong 
arnli( ud taste upon little lanuful audiora and writers 
of <‘pi.fram. Homer, V'ugil, or Milton, so (ar as the 
language of their poems is undcihtood, will pk-ase 
a leader of plain common s^nsc, who could neuiicr 
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relish nor comprehend an cpi«'ram of Mattial, or a 
poem of Cowley: 30, On Ihc routf ary, an ouluiary sonq 
or hallad that js Uie dch''ht ot llic (onimon ]ieo[jli' 
cannot fail to please all such nvuUji aj .ire not 
Linquaihn'd for Ihc eiitcrtainnu'nt hv tln-n .ill' tt.Umn 
or ij'iiorume, and the rc.ison i. [jl.im. ii i ui.e the 
same p.uitlin^s of natinc uliith rf'ommi rid u to tliC 
rrio^t oxlinary leadcT will appear beautiiiil to the 
moit rclmecl. 

1 lie old snng of Clhevy'-Ch.ne ii the fa\ niiriti’ ballad 
of the common peo[>le of I iiLyl.md, and Ben Jr'n nti 
used to sav he had uUh» r I<a\e lic'-n die author of it 
than ot all hit vsorU. .Sii Bhilip hidncy m hh I)ij* 
couioC of Poctiy sprnl.s ot it in the tollowiii!:; worth: 
*I never heaid tJie old son? of Iheics and lJuugl.Hj 
that I found not my heart more moved tlian witli 
a tuimpet, and yet it is sung but by some blintl 
cro\*.der with no lou^hcr voice th.in rude style; 
winch being so evil apparelled in the dust and cob- 
webs of that uncivil age, what would it worli. tiimmi’d 
in the gorgeous eloquence of Piudar’ ’ Tur rnv own 
part, I am so prolcried an adnmer of thu .iniiquatcd 
song, that I shall give my reader a critique upon it 
without any fuiiher apologv lor so duinq. 

Hie greatest modem critifa have l.ud it down as 
a luk. that an heroic -['ncm should be luunded upon 
some important praept of morality, and .adapted 
to the comtituuon of the country m which the poet 
wnti'n flonicr and \'irgil have foitmd their pUm 
m thw view. As Giecce was a colli othai of many 
governments, who sulUued vety itmidi atiumg tln-m- 
selveb, and gave the Persian I'lnp'am, who was their 
common encmv, many advantiqio ov. r them by thfir 
mutual lealotuies and animusitiri, Ilitnifr, in order 
to establish among them a luium which w.vs 30 
neccisaiy for then safetv, grounds lin puern up'm the 
dhcords of the sevrial flreeian primes wlio were 
engaged in a confcflf*raty against an Asiatic pi nice, 
and the several advantages which the enemy gained 
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by such their discords. At the lime the poeiu we arc 
now treating of was writien, the dissensions of the 
barons, who were then so many petty princes, ran 
very high, whether they quarrelled among them- 
selves or with thtir neiglibours, and produced un- 
speakable calamities to the country: the poet, to deter 
men fioin such unnatural contentions, dcsctibes a 
bloody batde and dreadful scene of death, occasioned 
by the mutual I'cutls wluch reigned in the families of 
an English and Scotch nobleman: that he designed 
this for tlic instiuction of his poem, we may learn 
from his four last lines, m which, after the example 
of die modern tragedians, he diaws from it a precept 
for the benefit of lus readers: 

God sa've the Kbg, and bless the land 
In plenty, joy, and peace; 

And grant hciicelbith that foul debate 
’Twbet noblemen may cease. 

The next point observed by the greatest heroic 
poets hath been, to celebrate persons and actions 
which do honour to their country: thus Virgil’s hero 
was the founrlcr of Rome, Homer’s a prince of Greece; 
and for this reason Valerius Flaccus and Stauus, who 
were both Romans, might be justly derided for having 
chcftcn the expedition of the Golden Fleece, and the 
Warn of Thebes, for the subject of their epic writings. 

Tlie poet before us has not only found out an hero 
in his own country, but raises the reputation of it by 
several beautiful incidents. The English are the first 
who take the field, and the last who quit it. The 
English bring only fifteen hundred to tlie battle, the 
Scotch two thousand. The English keep the field 
kjtli fifty-three; tlie Scotch retire with fifty-five; all 
fee rest on each adc being slain in the battle, But the 
remarkable ciicumstance of tliis kind is, the 
Jiflerent manner in which the Scotch and English 
Idngs receive the news of this fight, and of the great 
men’s dcatlis wiio commanded in it. 
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Thii Hftws uai brought to Ijiinburfjh, 

Whrrc Snidanfl’s kirn( did rnirn, 

Ihat brave Earl Hoiij'las siuMfuly 
Was with an at row dam, 

0 heavy ncwi’ Kini* JamPi did '.ay, 

Si inland (.mwiini i b<-, 

1 have nut any ( aptam more 
Of nidi account 4^ he;. 

Like tidimjs to Kmtj Henry r.ime 
Wiilim as short a sp.wr. 

That htiry o| i\ortliuini»crUnd 
Was slam m Chcvy-Chasc 

Now God be \sUh him, ‘laid out Kiii';, 

Sith ’UmU no better be. 

I trust I have wuiim rav uMim 
Five hundred as a.", he. 

Yet shall not Scot nor Scotland say 
But I will vengeance take. 

And be revenged on them all 
For biavc Lord Picr^y’s sake. 

This vow full u ell the King perfurrn'd 
After on KuniWc-doHn, 

In one day fiUy kniglus were slam, 

WiUi lords of great renown. 

And of the rest of small act,ount 
Did many tliou.4ti'(. die, fitc. 

At the same time that the poet shows a huidaiile 
partiality to his countrymen, Uc rtpre'etUs the Stuis 
after a manner not unbetoinini' so hold and br.i\c a 
people. 

E.arl Douglas on a milk -white steed, 

Most like a baimi Ijold, 

Rode foremost of dir (oiupany, 

Whose armoui shuuc hkc gold. 

ITis sentiments and actions arc every way suitahlc 
to an hero. One of us two, says he, must die: 1 am 
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an earl as well as yoursdf, so that you can have no 
pretence for refusing the combat jjowever, says he, 
It IS pityj and indeed would he a sin, that so many 
innocent men should puish for our sakes; rather 
let you and I end our quanel in single fight. 

Ire thus T will outbraved be, 

One of us two biiall die, 

I know dice well, an eatl tliou art, 

Lord Ihcity, so am I 

But trust me, Pirrey, pity it were, 

And threat oflence, to kill 
Any ol these our harmless men, 

For tlicy have done no ill. 

Let tliou and I the battle try, 

And set our men aside, 

Aci iirsd be he. Lord Picicy said, 
whom this is denied 

When these brave men had distinguished tlicm- 
selves in die battle and m single combat with each 
other, in the niid>t of a generous parley, full of heroic 
sentiments, the Scotch carl falls, and with his dying 
words encourages hi3 men to revenge his death, repre- 
senting to them, as the mo.st bitter circumstance of 
It, that his rival saw lura tail, 

With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of an Lngliih bow. 

Which struck I arl Douglas to the heart 
A deep and deadly blow. 

Who nevn spake moie words than these, 

I ighi on, my merry men all, 

For whv, mv life is at an end, 

Lord Piaty sees my fall 

irferry men, m the language of those times, is no 
Rorc than a clieerlul woid for cotnpaniona and 
IsUnw-soklicis. A passage in the cicienth book of 
/irgil’s Aeneid « very much to be admired, whcie 
[Camilla in Ikt last agonies, instead of weeping over 
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the wound she had as on'' rnu'ht h.ive 

<\|.)i‘cLr'd from a w.iru'n ot h«r 10'., tin Hus only 
(like itif* hero of whota we aii‘ lunv h'lW 

the battle should be rtnitiiuu-d alici her dciitli. 

Turn SIC txpiians, elr. 

A I'atherint' mist oVrrloitds Ikt rh/rifn! c’ n; 

Anri irom h^r fhepl.i Uir imy <ril'»tii ili , 

'I'hcn turm to hn, whom of in r m il« ti.iiii 
She trusted most, .uni thus h'* .p'*ik. with pun. 
Atra, his paa' he suirni iH’lmr iii/ sr'liti 
Incxoirible death, and claim, hu 11 ’hr. 

Bear my hsi \wid, to luruu.. li/ uuh "iwed, 

And tetl hHJi tme^y to ni} lUir'je s’l*/ -.d; 

Repel the Irojans, and the town relieve 
Farewell 

Dpadc'j. 

Turnus did not die in so heroic a manner, though 
our poet seems to have had lit, e)e upon Tiirnuj's 
speech m the last verse. 

Lord Piercy sccj my fall. 

I'lCisU, et udtim khim p ilruu 
Ausamt itdere. 

Acn. mi 93G. 

Earl Pieicy’s lamcntatnm over hn erumy la Ren* 
erous, beautiful, and pajuuri ite I mint tmiy r-uinion 
tlie reader not to l''i the aitipluitv of die style, 
which one may well panlon m vo ohl a pnet, pre- 
judice him aijaiibt thcRre,ittu' 5 > ol the clioii.,dil. 

Then leaving hf ■, K ul Pin. v took 
The d»*ad mm bv the li aid, 

And said. I arl 1 )ik .,1 i, )oi diy life 
Would I li.id lost mv la.i>l 

0 Cluist’ my very heart tloth bleed 
With ‘fur.tw tor thy ..i'.'*; 

For vim* a nioii* mio vne I Lniijlit 
Mwhamc did tievtr talc. 

That beautiful line, Taf.inq ilie dead man by ihi ftand, 
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will put the reader in mind of Aeneas’s behaviour 
towards Lausus, whom he himself had slain as he came 
to the rescue of his aged faUier, 

At vero ut ealtm mdil morienhf, ei ora, 

Ora modis Anc/itmdef pallwUxa mtris, 

Ingtmvii, miKtam gramUr, dexlrmqut idendit, tit, 

Atn. X. Qija. 

The pmus prince beheld young Lansus dead; 

He griev'd, he wept, then giasp’d liis hand, and said, 
Poor haplcs*! youth 1 what praises can be paid 
To worth 50 great* 

Dryden. 

1 shall take another opportunity to consider the 
other parts of this old song. 


II 

Ptndtnt Optra vUerrupta.—ViKQ. Am, iv, 88. 

In my last Monday’s paper I gave some gcncial 
instances of those fx'autilu! stiokes wluch please die 
reader in the old song of Chevy-Chase. I shall heie, 
according to my promise, be more particular, and 
show chat the sentiments in that ballad are extremely 
natural and poctictil, and full of the majestic simpli- 
city we adratre in the greatest of the ancient poets; 
for which reason I sltall quote several passages of it, 
in which the thought is altogether the same with 
what we meet m several passages of the Aeiteid, not 
that I w ould infer from thence, Uiat the poet (whoever 
he was) proposed to himself any imitation of those 
passages, but that he was directed to them m general 
by the same kind of poetical genius, and by tlie same 
copyings after nature. 

Had this old song been filled with epigrammatical 
turns and points of wit, it might perhaps have pleased 
the wrong taste of some readers; but it would never 
have become the delight of the common people, nor 
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have warmed the heart of Sir Philip Sidney like the 
sound of a trumpet; it h otilv natme, ih.it lan li.ivc 
this eflect, and please those tasu s whieh at;; tin; mint 
unprejudiced or the mojt idiued. I mu»t, however, 
beg leave to dU'>cnl from so gniat an authoiity as 
that of Sir Pliilip Sidufy, in the jiulgcment wfihii 
he has passed as to tlic i«de style and evil a[)p.m-I 
of this antiquated vnig; lor Uinc ait* se^verai ii.iitv 
in it where not only the thought ImL the latieuaqc 
is majestic, and the numbers soikkous; at Ifajt, the 
apparel is much more sor/’fous tliau many of thr poeti 
made use of m Queen Ehzdhctlds time, ai the leader 
will see in several of the ioliowuig quotiUons. 

What can be greater than either the thought or 
the expiessioQ in tliat stanza: 

To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Piercy look Im way, 

The child may rue (hat is unborn 
The hunting of diat day. 

This way of considciing the mbfortunes whicii thu 
battle would bring upon posterity, not only on those 
who were born immediately after the battle, and 
lost their fathers in it, but on those also who ptiisUed 
in future battles, wJuch took their rise ho.a this 
quarrel of the two earls, is wondrrtuliy beautiful, atul 
conformable to the way of thinking among the an* 
cient poets, 

Audiet pa-^ruis vUio parentm 
Rara juceiilus. 

UoR. Od. i. 2, 23. 

What can he more sounding and poehc-.d, or resrrnblf 
more the majestic sjiuphdty of die am-ients, than the 
following stanzas: 

The stout Earl of Northumberland 
A vow to C’rod did imike, 
tlis pleasure in die Siotush wofxis 
'Ihrcc suinrncr’s days to ukc. 
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With fiAecn hundred bowmen bold. 

All chosen men of mi.t'ht, 

Who kiiev* full well, m umc of need, 

To aim iheir shalb aiight. 

Tiie hounds ran swiftly through the woods, 

The tumble deer to take. 

And witli tbpjr crif s t^e lulls and dales 
An echo shnil did make. 

Vocal ui^mii ilamnrE Ctlfmron 
Tayireiitjue cmes, t/omitriv^ug Ef'dauras cquorm: 

El vo'< asiensu nemorum iiigenunata remiu’it. 

Georg, iu. 43. 

Lo, yonder doth E.ul Douglas conic, 
fhs men in armour bright; 

Full twenty hundred bcorcish speais, 

All marching in our sight. 

All men of pleasant Tividalc, 

Fast by the ttver Tweed, &c. 

The country of the Scotch warriors, described in 
these two last verses, has a fine romantic situation, 
and afiords a couple of smooth words for verse. If 
the reader compares the foregoing six lines of the 
song with the following Latin verses, he will sec how 
much they are written in the spirit of Virgil: 

flt/trrn cunt^ a^^arent redssetiS 

Erolenduni lon§e dexlris, tl sptttild aibrcuiti 
Qtiiqut ahum Praenesle oin, qmqm ma Oabinae 
junems, selidumqtie Anumcm, el roscida mis 
nunica saxa colmtl- 

— qui rosea nira Velim, 

Qui Tetricae horre)Uis rupes, itmUinque Severvm, 

< '.cispina'nqite colunt, FotuIosi/ik eljliunen Hmillat: 
iijii Tibmm Faifmmque Inbiml. 

Aln. id. 605] vii. 6G2, 712. 

But to proceed: 

Earl Douglas on a milk-white steed, 

Most like a baron bold, 

Rode foremost of the company, 

Whose armour shone like gold. 
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Tjirntu ul antfintliitu tardum firiucesferat «c' ifn, dc, 
ViiliMi, quo lianm e/juo, qmbiu that tn ariuis ' 

Aureui. 

Our Krifjlhh arfhor? Ijpnt di^ir liows, 

lUf^ir luarts wtrf gcj-Kl ,mil uuc; 

At the lint ol an<»tt j 
Full UirctbLoro Scots tlu*y birw. 

IVy cJnsol full List ou rv’i> •■('•1^, 

Ko slackiif'.3 tJieri* was tnuricl, 

Anri manv a gallant gcriiUruan 
Lay gtisping on the ground. 

With diat t^rre came an arrow icen 
Out nl an English Low, 

Which struck Lari Douglai to the heart 
A deep and deadly blow. 

Aeneas was wounded after ilic same manner by an 
unknown hand m the niidst ot a parley 

Has mUr voces, media tnUt laha icrkt, 
rice ouo stridens alts allapsa sii^iiia git, 

IiKerlicft} qua pulsa inmt 

Acn. xli 

But of all the descriptive parts of this song, thn^ 
are none more beautiful than the lour followin.' 
stanzas, which have a great force and bpuit m rhmi, 
and are filled with very natural tircumstances. ’Ih'‘ 
thought In the third starua was never touched b/ 
any othei poet, and h suth a one as would have 
shined in Homer or Vu^il. 

So thus did both ihr-ie nobles die. 

Whose rounige nunc coultl stain; 

An Ihiglish arriici ilieti perewed 
’ilie noble Lail was sl.un. 

He had a Ik>w bent in hu h.itid, 

Made of a triistv Itvf, 

An airow ofa doth-vaid I0113 
Unto the head clnnv he. 
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Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 
So right his shaft he set, 

The gray goose wmg that was thereon 
In his heart-blood was wet. 

'I'lii’i sight did last from break of clay 
I ill sitting of the sun; 

Tor when they rung the cv'ning-bcll, 

Tile battle scarce was done 

One may observe likewise, that in the catalogue of 
the slain the author has followed tlie example of the 
greatest jinclent poets, not only in giving a long list 
of the dead, but by divcisifying it with little characters 
of particular penons: 

And tvith Earl Douglas there was slain 
Sir Hugh Montgomery, 

Sir Charles Carrel, that from tlie field 
One foot would never fly: 

Sir Charles Murrel of Ratcliff too, 

His sister’s son was he: 

Sir David Lamb, so well esteem’d, 

Yet saved could not be. 

The familiar sound in these names destroys the 
majesty of the description; for this reason I do not 
mention this part of the poem but to show the natural 
cast of thought which appears in it, as the two last 
verses look almost like a translation of Virgil; 

Cadtt el Riphm,juslissmus mus 
Qui fuU m Teuctis el servaMusimus aeqm^ 

Dm ahtcT art. 

Abn. ii. 426. 

In the catalogue of the English who fell, Withering- 
ton’s hcliaviour is in the same manner particular- 
ized very artfully, as the reader is prepared for it 
by that account wluch is given of him in the begin- 
ning of the battle; though I am satisfied that your 
little bufioon rcaden (who have seen that passage 
ridiculed in Hudxbras) will not be able to take the 
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beauty of it for which reason I dare not m mucli « 
quote It. 

1 hrn sU pt a g id ml sqtiJio furth, 
Witlieringtou w w hi<. ii ini»*, 

Who ml, [ \ imlfi not h ivi u 
1 0 Huiry om knu' lor ?h im'-, 
Ihatf’irmv nplun Imuflitou tout, 

And I stood looking on 

We meet with the same hfiou sentuuf'iits m X^injil. 

J^on pudft, 0 liuUih, attilis (m Ulibu uiim 
Ohinlart mmm? mmerauan «'yrij 
Wwi swnus ^ 

Ain xii 

What can be mote natural or more moviny, than thr 
circumstances in which he describes the bctiaviour of 
those women who had lost their husbands on this 
fatal day 

Next day did many mdows come, 

Ihcir husbands to bewail, 

They wash’d their wounds in brinish tears, 
hut all would nol piaaji 

Their bodies bathed m purple blood, 

They bore with than away 
They kiss’d them dead a thousand Utnei, 

\Vhen they were clad m clay. 

Thus we see how the thoughia of tins poem, which 
naturally arise from the subject, are always simph*, 
and sometimes exquisitely noble, tliat the language 
u often veiv sounding, and tlut the whole is writUn 
with a true poetical spirit 
II this song had been written m tlic Gothic nmnner, 
which 13 the debglit of all our little wits, wlicthcr 
writers or readers, it would not have hit the tiitc uf 
so many ages, and liave plrasrd die leaders t>t all 
ranks and conditions. I shall only beg panlon for 
such a profusion of Latin quotations, which I sboulil 
not base made me ol, but that I foaied my own 
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judgement would have looked too singular on such 
a subject, had not I supported it by the practice and 
authority of Virgil. 


CRITICISMS ON PARADISE LOST 
\Th* SpectatoTt Nos. 267, 273, 279, 285: 171a] 
i. The Fable. 

Cidile Romani scriplores^ cediU Graii . — Propert. 
There is notliing in Nature so irksome as general 
discourses, especially when they turn chiefly upon 
words. For this reason I shall waive tlie discussion 
of that point which was started some years since, 
whether Milton’s Paradise Lost may be called an heroic 
poem. Those who will not give it that title may call 
it (if they please) a divine poem. It will be sufficient 
to Its perfection, if U has in it all the beauties of the 
highest kind of poetry; and as for those who allege 
It IS not an heroic poem, they advance no more to the 
diminution of it than if they should say Adam is not 
Aeneas, nor Eve Helen. 

I shall therefore examine it by the rules of epic 
poetry, and see whether it falls short of the Iliad 
or Aeneid, in the beauties which arc essential to that 
kind of wntuig. The first thing to be considered in 
an epic poem is the fable, which is perfect or im- 
perfect, according as the action which it lelates is 
more or less so. This action should have three 
qualifications in it First, it should be but one action. 
Secondly, it should be an entire action ; and thirdly, 
It should be a great action. To consider the action 
of tlie lUad, Aeneid, and Paradise Lost, in these tliree 
several lights, Homer to preserve the unity of his 
action hastens mto the midst of things, as Horace has 
ob'icrved. Had he gone up to Leda’s Egg, or begun 
much later, even at the rape of Helen, or the invest- 
ing of 'froy, it is manifest that the story of the poem 
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would have been a senes of r*‘l .vetmru lie tlu re- 
fore openb hn poem with the tlumul ot his priuos, 
and with great art interweaves m th< s<vt uilaiuard- 
ini' parts of it an account of evtrything nuUnal 
winch rdatLS to tiiern, ami had pi -.fd before thit 
fatal dissension AUi r the sanw. mantw r Aeti< 1 1 m i{ i s 
his first appeal iince in the lynikm Seas, and wifiiin 
Sight ot Italy, betdU'.c the .niton propo.'il to be 
celebrated was thatol his settling lumsdl in L.itmm 
But because it was necessary lor the reach r tf> know 
what had happened to him in die uking o( I roy, and 
in the preceding parts of his voyage, Viigd makec 
his hero relate it by way of episode m the second and 
third books of the Amid Tliecmiteuls of both whidi 
books come before those of the first book in the 
thread of the story, tliough for preserving ol tins unify 
ot action they follow them m the disposition of the 
poem. Milton, m imitation of tbcoe tuo great poets, 
opens his Paradise Lost with an infernal council plot- 
ting the fall of man, which is the action he propoied 
to celebrate, and as for those great actions which 
preceded, in pomt of time, the baide of the angels 
and die creation of the woild (which would ha\e 
entirely destroyed the unity of his principal action, 
had he related them in the same order that they 
happened), he cast them into the tilth, si\th, and 
seventh books, by way of episode to tins noble poi in. 

Aristode himself allows that Homer has rvulhing 
to boast of as to the unity of his fable, though at the 
same time that great critic and philosophe r luidca- 
\ours to palliate dus imperfection in the Greek pirt, by 
imputing It in some measure to the ry nature ol an 
epic poem. Some have btm ol opmiun that the .ie ciii 
labours also in this particular, and has epwodcs whu.ii 
may be looked upon as erne's uitlur chan .is 
paits of die action On the contuuy, the poem which 
we have now undcToui consulcraUdii, lucdi no otlur 
episodes dun such as natuuliy arise Irtiin die .ub|i ( t, 
and yet is Idled with 'uch a multitude ol ajtonuiiiiig 
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incidents that it gives xis at the same time a pleasure 

of the gicatest variety, and of the greatest simplicity. 

I must observe also, that as Virgil m the poem 
winch was designed to celcbi’ate the oiiginal of the 
Roman Kmpirc, has dcsciibccl the birth of its great 
rival, thcCaithngmian Commonwealth; Milton, with 
the like art in his poem on the fall of man, ha.? r^ 
lated the fall of those angels who are his professed 
enemies. Besides the many other beauties in such an 
episode, Its running parallel with the great action 
of the poem hindei'S it fiom breaking die unity so 
much as another episode would iiave done, that had 
not so great an afliruly with the principal subject. In 
short, this is the same kind of beauty which the critics 
admire in the Spanuh Friar, oi the Double Discoveryj 
where the two different plots look like counterparts 
and copies of one another. 

The second qualification required in the action of 
an epic poem is that it should be an entire action. 
An action is entire when it is complete in all its 
parts; or, as Aristotle describes it, when it consists 
of a begmning, a middle, and an end. Nothii^ 
should go before it, be intermixed with it, or follow 
after it, that is not related to it. As on the con* 
trary, no single step should be omitted m that just 
and regular process which it must be supposed to 
take from its original to its consummation. Thus we 
see the anger of Achilles in its birth, its continuance 
and effects; and Aeneas’s settlement in Italy, carried 
on through all the oppositions in his way to it both 
by sea and land. Tlie action in Milton excels (I think) 
both the former in tins particular; v?e ate it contrived 
in Hell, executed upon Earth, and punished by 
Heaven. The parts of it are told in the most distinct 
manner, and grow out of one another m the most 
natural method. 

The third qualification of an epic poem is its 
greatness. The anger of Achilles was of such con- 
sequence that it embroil^ the kings of Greece, de- 
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stroycd the heroes of Troy, and cngaj'ixl all the gmls 
in factions. Aeneas’s settlement in Italy piodured the 
Caesars, and gave birtli to the Roman Empire. 
Milton’s subject was still gteater than cither ol the 
former; it docs not dcteinuue the fate of single per- 
sons or nations, but of a whole spcncs. 'I Ik; uniti"d 
powers of hell arc joined togetlvr for the tlestiuctinn 
of mankind, which they cn«(tccl in p.irt, .iml would 
have completed had not Omuiputence it.rii inter- 
posed. The piuicipal actors are Man m hh gHMtot 
petfcction and Woman in her highest beauty. '1 hfir 
enemies are the lallen. angeb, the Mcdah their 
friend, and the Almighty Ihcir protector. In short, 
everything that is great ui the whole circle of being, 
whether witlun the verge of Nature or out of it, has 
a proper part assigned it in tins noble poem, 

In poetry, as in architecture, not only the whole, 
but the principal members, and every part of them, 
should be gieat. I will not presume to say that the 
book of games in the Ameid, or that in the /had, are 
not of this nature, nor to reprehend Virgil’s ‘simile 
of the top’, and many other of the same nature in 
the Iliad, as liable to any censure in tins paiiicular; 
but I think we may say, without derogating Irora those 
wonderful performances, that there is an unquestion- 
able magnificence in every part of /’orat/ns L»U, and 
indeed a much greater tlian could have been formed 
upon any pagan system. 

But Aristotle, by the greatness of the action, does 
not only mean that it should be great in its nature, 
but also in its duration, or, in other words, that it 
should have a due length in it, a.s well as what we 
properly call greatness. The juat measure of the kind 
of magnitude he explains by the following similitude. 
An animal, no bigger than a mite, cannot appear 
perfect to the eye, became the sight takc^ it in at 
once, and has only a confused idea of the whole, and 
not a distinct idea of all its parts. If, on the contrary, 
you should suppose an anmial of ten thousand 
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furlongs in length, the eye would be so filled with 6 
single part of it that it could not give the mind an 
idea of the whole. What these animals are to the 
eye, a very short or a very loi^ action would be to 
the memory, The first would be, as it were, lost and 
swallowed _ up by it, and the other dillicult to be 
contained in it. Homer and Viigil have shown their 
pnnapal art in this particular; the action of the Ihai 
and that of the Aeneid, were in themselves e'jcecding 
short, but are so beautifully extended and divcisified 
by the_ invention of episodes and the machinery of 
gods with the like poetical ornaments, that they make 
up an agieeahle story sufficient to employ the memoiy 
without overcharging it. Mdton’s action is enriched 
With such a vanety ofcucumslanccs that I have taken 
as much pleasure in reading the Contents of his 
Books as in the best invented story I ever met with, 
It is possible that thc traditions on which the Iliad 
and Acnadwtit built had more circumstances in them 
than the history of the fall of man, as it is related 
in Scripture. Besides, it was easier for Homer and 
Viigil to dash the truth with ficUon, as they were 
in no danger of offending the religion of ihcir country 
bv 1 C. But as for Milton, he had not only a very few 
circumstances upon which to raise his poem, but was 
also obliged to proceed with die greatest caution m 
everything that he added out of his own invention. 
And, indeed, notwithstanding all the restraints he 
was under, he has filled his atoiy with so many 
surprising incidents, which bear so close an analogy 
with what is delivered in Holy Writ, that it is capable 
of pleasing the most dehcate reader without giving 
offence to the most sciupulous. 

The modem critics have collected from several 
hints in the Iliad and Aemd the space of time which 
is taken up by the action of each of those poems; 
but as a great part of Milton’s story was transacted 
in regions that he out of the reach of the sun and the 
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with such a calculation, uhichinch c-d would be more 
curious than imtructivt , none of die critics, either 
annent or modem, havini; hud down ruhs to cm um- 
scribe the action of an <pic poem with any deter- 
mined number of /cal's, days, or houis. 


ji. TkeClutraclas. 

J^otamli sml Ubi mores — IIoR. 

Having examined die action of Pmdne loH, let 
us m die next place coiiiidcr the actor.. This is 
Aristotle’s metliod of tonsidciing the fable, and 
secandlv the manners, or ns wc gem rally call them 
in English, the fable and the characters 
Homer has excelled all the hetoic poets that ever 
wrote, m the multitude and vauety of Ins characters. 
Ever, god that is admitted into his poem, acts a part 
which would have been suitable to no othtr dutv 
PIis pnnccs are as much di-.tin"uiibcd by their man- 
ners as by tlieir dominions, and even ihooe among 
diem whose characters seem vvhollv made up of 
couiage, diHer from one another as to th< particular 
kmdi of courage m which they t'ccl In «'hort, thf*re 
is scarce a speech or action m the Jhid which the 
reader may not ascribe to the person due spuLi or 
acts, without seeing his name at the head of it 
Homer does not only outshine all other poets in 
the variety, but also m the novtlty ot hb ciuiracters. 
He has introduced among his Cirecian piinces a per- 
son who had lived thnee the age ot man, and con- 
veised with Theseus, Hercules, Polvphemus, and the 
first race of heroes His principal actor is the son of a 
goddess, not to mention the oil .pi mg of other deities, 
who have likewise a place in his poem, and the 
venerable Tiojan prince who was the lather ol so 
many kings and heroes There is in tlicie several 
characters of Homer a certain dignity as well as 
novelty, which adapts tliera m a more peculiar 
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furlongs in lengtbi die eye would be so filled with a 
single part ol it that it could not give the mind an 
idea of the whole What thoc amnialb are to the 
cye> a very short or a very long action would be to 
the memory The first would be, as it were, lost and 
swallowed up by it, and the othti difiicult to be 
contained in it Homer and Virgil have shown their 
principal art in tins particular, the action of the Iliad, 
and that of the Aemd^ were in themselves ctLccding 
short, but are so beautifully extended and ducrsilicd 
by the invention of episodes and the machinery of 
gods with the like poetical ornaments, that they make 
up an agreeable story sullicicnt to employ the memoiy 
without overcharging it Milton’s action is enriched 
with such a variety of circumstances that I have taken 
as much pleasure m reading the Contents of bis 
Books as in the best invented story I ever met with 
It IS possible that the traditions on which the Iliad 
and Aemd were built had more circumstances m them 
titan the history of the fall of man, as it is related 
m Scripture. Besides, it was easier foi Homer and 
Virgil to dash the truth with fiction, as they were 
in no danger of oficnding the religion of their country 
by It But as for Milton, he had not only a very few 
circumstances upon which to raise his poem, but was 
also obliged to proceed with the greatest caution m 
everything that he added out of his own invention 
And, indeed, notwithstanding all the restraints he 
was under, he has filled his story with so many 
surprising incidents, which bear so close an analogy 
with wlia L is delivered in Holy Writ, that it is capable 
of pleasing the most delicate reader without givmg 
olR net to the mest sciupulous 
The modern critics have collected fiom several 
hints m the Iliad and Aemd the space of time which 
15 taken up bv the action of each of those poems, 
but as a great part ol Milton’s stoiy was transacted 
in n gioiis that lie out oi the teach of the sun and the 
spheic of day, It w irapoisible to gratify the reader 
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with such a calculation, which indeed would be more 
cuiious than instructive, none of the ciitiw, cither 
ancient or mod< rn, havinc; Uul down iitlt., to nrt urn- 
scribe the action of an epu potm with nn/ deter- 
mined number ofyeais, days, 01 hours.. 


ii. The C liamters. 

J^otmdi smt Ubi marts — IIor 

Having exammed the action of taradwe /oft, let 
in the ne\.t place cun.jrler the actors Ihii u 
Aristotle’s method ol considcting fiijt the fable, anrj 
secoiitlJy the manneis, or as wc generally call them 
in English, tlie Jabk and the chaucters. 

Ploruer has excelled all the heroic poets that ever 
wrote, in the multitude anri \aiitt> ot his characters 
Every god that is admitted into hb poem, acts a part 
which would have been j^uitable to no uthcr dciU 
His piinces arc as much dbun«ui'.htd b> tluir nnn* 
ners as by their dominions, and even the aniung 
tliem ivhose characters seem whollv made uj) of 
com age, ditTcr from one another as to the 1 articular 
Lmdi of courage in which they excel In '’hori, th-re 
IS scarce a speech or action m die ILid \ hich the 
reader may not ascribe to the person that S()c or 
acts, without seemg his name at the head ol it 

Homer docs not only outdune all other ports m 
the variety, hut also m the novcltt of his characters. 
He has introduced among his Grecian pi im,cs a per- 
son who liad lived thiice the age of man, and con- 
vciscd with Theseus, Hercules, PoKphcmiw, and the 
first race of heroes, llispimtipiluttur b the son of a 
goddess, not to mention the olfspiiug ofotlwr dniies, 
who have likewise a place m his poem, uid the 
veneiahle Tri>|an prince who wa* the l.ither of so 
many kings, anti hetoes Ihere is in tin sc <tev<ral 
characters of Homer a certain dignity as well as 
novelty, which adapts tlitm in a more peculiar 
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manner to the nature of an heroic poem. Though, at 
the same time, to give them the greater variety, he 
has described a Vulcan, that la a buffoon among hh 
gods, and a ThersUea among his moitals. 

Virgil falls infinitely short of Homer m die charac* 
ters of his poem, botli as to their variety and novelty. 
Aeneas is indeed a perfect cliaracter, but as for 
Achates, though he is styled the hero’s friend, he does 
nothing in the whole poem which may deserve that 
title. Gyas, Mnesteus, Sergestus, and Gloanthus, are 
all of them men of the same stamp and character: 

forUnKjue Gyan,fortmqtu Ciwwt/Iam.'— Vmo. 

There are indeed several vciy natural incidents in 
the part of Ascanius; as that of Dido cannot be 
sufficiently admired. I do not see anything new or 
particular in Turnus. Pallas and Evander arc copies 
of Hector and Ih'tam, as Lausus and Mczenlius are 
almost parallels to Pallas and Evander. The charac- 
ters of Nisus and Euryalus arc beautiful, but common 
We must not forget the parts of Sinon, Camilla, and 
some few others, which arc beautiful impiovements 
on the Greek poet. In short, there is neither that 
variety nor novelty m the persons of the Aeneici, which 
we meet with in those of the litad 
If we look into the characters of Milton vve shall 
find that he has intioduced aU the variety his poem 
wa.s capable of receiving. The whole species of man- 
kind was in two persons at the time to which the sub- 
ject of hb poem is confined. We have, however, four 
distinct characters in these two persons. We see Man 
and Woman in the highest innocence and perfection, 
and In the most abject state of guilt and inJumity. 
The two last characters arc, indeed, very common 
and obvious, but the two first are not only more 
magnificent, but more new than any characters either 
in Virgil or Homer, or indeed in the whole circle of 
nature. 

Milton was so sensible of tliis defect in the subject 
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ol'his poem, and of the few characters it would .ilTonl 
hini, that he has brought into it two arton» ol i 
shadowy and fictiUous nature, in the ptr'>ons ofSm 
and Deatli, by which means hehasmtirwovrn in the 
body of his fable a very bcautilul and vvill-iiiventf d 
allcynry. But notwithstaudui':? tlie hiwness ol thn 
allcf'ory may alone foi it m some rmasiin, , I ranmit 
tiunk that pcisons of such a chminual e'^stence are 
piopcr actors in an epic poem, because tht re 1. not 
that measure of probability annexird to them, vvliuii 
IS requisite in witmE-s of this kind, as I shall shmv 
more at large hereafter. 

Yirgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an acLress 
in the Amidt but the part she acts is very short, 
and none of the most admired circumstances m that 
divine work We find in mock-heroic poems, pai ticu* 
laiiy in the Dxspmaty and the Lidm, several allegorical 
persons ot this nature, which arc very bcautitul m 
those compositions, and may, perhaps, be used as an 
argument, that the authors of them were of opmum 
such characters might have a place in an epic work 
For my own part I should be glad the reader would 
think so, for the sake of the poem I am now e\amini!ig, 
and must further add, that ifsuch empty unsubitantwl 
beings may be ever made use of on tins occasion, tlicrc 
were never any more nicely imagined and employed 
in more proper actions, than those of which I am now 
speaking. 

Another principal actor in this poem is the great 
enemy of mankind. The part of UKsses m liomer's 
Odyss^ IS very much admired by AiKtotle, as per- 
plexing that fable with very agreeable plots and 
intricacies, not only by the miny adventures in his 
voyage, and the subtilty of his behaviour, but by the 
various concealments and discovcues ot lus prison m 
several parts of that poem. But the crafty being I 
have now mentioned makes a much longer voyage 
than Ulysses, puts in practice many more vvilfs and 
stratagems, and hides himself under a greater variety 
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of shapes and appearances, all of which arc severally 
detected, to the great delight and surprise of the 
reader 

We may likewise observe with how much art the 
poet has varied several chaiacters of tire peisons that 
speak in Ins infcinal assembly. On the contrary, how 
has he represented the whole Godhead exerting itself 
towards tnun in its full benevolence under the three- 
fold distinction of a Creator, a Redeemer, and a 
Comfoi tcii 

Nor must we omit the person of Raphael, who 
arrudst his tendenitss and RicadsUip foe man, show 
such a dignity and condescension in all hts speech and 
behaviour as ate suitable to a superior natuie The 
angclb are indeed as much diversified in Milton, and 
dbtinguiihcd by their pioper parts, as the gods arc 
in Homer or \'irgil. The reader will find nothing 
asciib-d to Uriel, Gabriel, Michael,or Raphael, which 
is not in a particular manner suitable to their respec- 
tive characters. 

There is another circumstance in the principal 
actors of the Iliad and Aennd, which gu’es a peculiar 
beauty to those two poems, and was therefore con- 
trived with very great judgement. I mean the authors 
having chosen for their heroes persons who were so 
nearly related to the people for whom they wrote. 
Achih'is was a Greek, and Aeneas the remote founder 
of Ruine. By this means their coimtr^'men (whom 
they principally proposed to tiTcnisclvcs for tlicir 
rcadeia) were particularly attentive to all the parts of 
their story, and 8 ympathi 2 ed with their heroes in all 
their adventures. A Roman could not but rejoice in 
the Ciicapcs, surci*ssrs, and victories of Aeneas, and be 
grieved at any defeats, misfortunes, or disappointments 
that in'fcll him , as a Giedt must have had the same 
rcgaul for Acliilles. And it is plain tliat each of those 
pornis have lo»t this great advantage, among those 
rcuflcrs to wliura their heroes are as strangeis, or 
iiidihcrcnt persons. 
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Milton’s poem is admirable m this respcrt, since 
it h impossible for any ol its leaders, what/ v / r n ition, 
countiy, or people he may bi lim-^ to, not to \v r» larcd 
to the pcii.ons who arc the pimnpal a/ ton la it; l)ut 
what IS still infinitely moic to Us adv.ttitjttc, the 
principal actors m this jxicra arc not otilv our pio- 
genitoi:. but our rcprc-^eiiUtivcs, We iiavc un tu dial 
mtertbt in cvciythmg they do, and no Ic.s ili.ni oiir 
utmost happiness is concerned, and hei at stake in 
all then behavioui. 

I shall subjoin as a corollar>' to the forrcfimig 
remark, an admirable observation out of Aii^otle, 
which hath been very much inbrepicjentt-d in die 
quotations of some modern cubes. Tfa man ofpcilcet 
and consummate virtue falb into a mislorlune, it 
raises our pity, but not our terror, bccaiuc we do not 
iear that it may be our own case, who do not resemble 
the suffering person ’ But, as that great phila->riphcr 
adds, 'Ifwesceamanofviitues mixw wiili intirnutlf“» 
fall into any misfortune, it docs not only raise our 
pity but our terrorj because we are afiad that the 
hke misfortunes may happen to nuiseUo, who re* 
semble tlie character of the suffering peison,’ 

I shall take another opportunity to observe that 
a person of an absolute and consumnialc virtue should 
never be introduced m tragedy, and shall only remark 
in this place that the foregoing observation of Aristotle, 
though It may be true in other occasiom, durs not 
hold in this; because in the picsent case, thnugh tlsc 
persons who fall into misfortune are of tlie mo,t perfect 
and consummate virtue, it is not to be considered ai 
what may ptesibly be, but what actually is our own 
case; since we arc embarked with them on die same 
bottom, and must be partakers of tlicir happiness or 
misery. 

Ill this, and some other very few instances, Aristotle's 
rules for epic poetry (which he had drawn from his 
reflections upon Horacr) cannot be supposed to 
late exactly with the heioic poems Vrliich have been 
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made since his time; as it is plam his rules would have 

been still more perfect, could he have perused the 

Aeneid which was made some hundred years after his 

death. 

In my next I shall go through other parts of Milton’s 
poem; and hope that what I shall there advance, as 
well as what I haw already wntten, will not only 
serve as a comment upon Mdton, but upon Aristotle. 


iii. The Sentiment. 

Redden pemme seif convenienha rut/jw.— H or. 

We have already taken a general survey of the 
fable and characters m Milton’s Pmadiss Lost. The 
parts which remain to be considered, according to 
Aristotle’s method, are the sentiments and the Ian* 
guage Before I enter upon the fiist of these, I must 
advertise my reader, that it is my design as soon as 
1 have finished my general reflections on these four 
several heads, to give particular instances out of the 
poem which is now before us of beauties and imperfec* 
Uons which may be observed under each of them, as 
also of such other particulai’s as may not properly 
fall under any of them. This I tliought fit to premise, 
that tlie reader may not judge too hastily of tliis piece 
of criticism, or look upon it as imperfect, before he 
has seen the whole extent of it. 

Tlie sentiments in all epic poems are the thoughts 
and behaviour which the author ascribes to the 
persons whom he introduces, and arc jtwt when they 
are confoiiriable to the charactera of the several 
persons. The sentiments have hkew’ise a relation to 
things as weU as persons, and aie then perfect when 
they are such as are adapted to tlie subject. If in 
cither of these cases the poet argues, or explains, 
magnifies or dumnishes, raises love or hatred, pitv or 
terror, or any other passion, we ought to consider 
whctlicr the senUments he makes use of are proper 
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for their ends, Homer is ccmuicd by tlw tTitiw ff.r 
his defect as to this parlicular In sevcial jj,ii f, of the 
Ihad and Odyssty, though at the same time tho-.e who 
have ticated this great poet with <a;i<lniir, liavc 
attributed this defect to the times in which he lived. 
It was die fauk of tlic age, and not of Homer, if tlun c 
wants that delicacy m some of hw scntimcnti, whir h 
appears Ki the works of men of a much mtenor geni'is. 
Besides, if there are bhnusliis m any particular 
thoughts, there is an mfmite beauty in the greatest 
part of tiicm. In short, if there arc man> poets who 
would not have {alien into the incanncas of some of 
his sentiments, tlicre arc none who could have ri-cn 
up to the greatness of otheis Virgil kis excelled all 
others in the propriety of his sentiments, Milton 
shines Iikewiic very much in tlm particular . nor muat 
we omit one consideration which adds to hts honour 
and reputation. Homer and Virgd introduced persorw 
whose characters are commonly known among men, 
and such as are to be met with eitlier in hbtor,- or in 
ordinaty conversation. Milton’s character'?, most of 
them, lie out of Nature, and were to be {unawl purely 
by his own invention. It shows a greater genius m 
Shakespeare to have drawn his (Sliban than his 
Hotspur or Julius Caesar: the one was to he supplied 
out of his own imagmation, wheieas the other might 
have been iormed upon tradition, lustory, ami obn-r- 
vation It was much easier therefore fur Homer to 
6ncl proper sentiments for an assembly of Grecian 
generals, than for Milton to divetsily his infernal 
council with piopcr cbaractcK, and mspire them with 
a variety of sentiments. The loves of Dido and Aeneas 
are only copies of what has pav,cd between oiIkt 
persons. Adam and Eve, before the fall, arc a diilcrent 
species from that of mankmd, who arc descended from 
them; and none but a poet of the nvo’jt uiibuimdrd 
invention, and the most exquisite judgement, (oulti 
have filled theii conversation and behaviour with such 
beautiful ciicuiiistances dm iiig tlicir stale of mnaccncc. 
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Nor is it sufficient foi an epic poem to be filled 
with such thoughts as aie natural, unless it abound 
also with such aii arc sublime, Vugil in tliis particular 
falls shait of Homer He has not indeed so many 
tliouglits that aie low and vulgar, but at the same 
time has not so many thoughts that arc aublune and 
noble. The truth ofit is, Vngil scldonr liscs into very 
astonishing sentiments, whae he is not fired by the 
Iliad lie evei>'\vhere charms and pleases us hy the 
foice of his own genius, but seldom elevates and 
transports us where he docs not fetch his hints from 
hioniei. 

Milton’s chief talent, and indeed his distinguishing 
e,:ccllcnce, he^in the sublimity of his thoughts There 
arc others of the moderns who rival him in every otiier 
part of poetry; but in the greatness of his sentiments 
he tiiumphs over all the poets both modern and 
ancient, Homer only excepted. It is impossible for the 
imagination of man to distend itself with greater ideas 
than those which he has laid together m hia first, 
second, and tenth books The seventh, which describes 
the creation of the world, is likewise wonderfully sub* 
linie, though not so apt to stir up emotion in the 
mind of the reader, nor consequently so perfect in the 
epic way of willing, because it is filled with less action. 
Let the reader compave what Longinus has observed 
on aevc/'al passages m Homer, and he will find parallels 
for most of them in the Paradise Lost. 

From what has been said we may infer that as 
there are two kinds of sentiments, the natural and 
the sublime, which are always to be pursued in an 
herenc poem, there arc also two kinds of thoughts 
svhicli are careliillv to be avoided. The first are such 
as are afTccctd and unnatural; the second such as arc 
nii'an and vulgar. As fm tlie first kind of tlioughts we 
meet with liitlc or nothing th-at is like them in Viigil. 
He has none of diisc httle points and pueuhties that 
arc so often to be met with in Ovid, none of the 
rniirammatic turns of Lucan, none of those swelling 
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sentiments which ate so fiequently m Staliu? and 
Claudian, none of those mi\t*d cmlH-llishiiK iiis of 
Tasso Everything isjust and natural, fli. setitHnfiits 
show that he had a pcifci t insight intn hiirnnri iiaf iii r, 
and that he knew evciytiung whith was the in(x,E 
proper to aflect it. 

Mr Dryden has m sorae placfi, whirh I nmv heir- 
after take notice of, misrcpirsrnlrd u.iv of 

thinking as to this particular, m the transUtion hr 
has given us of the Aeneid. 1 do not reinrinhcr duil 
Homei anywhere falls into the fault) al ovc-rn' iitioneii, 
which were indeed tlie false iclinemrnt, of latci a‘;' S. 
MiltQJVj vt must be ccnlvs-jcd ha^ sc>mnimc5 cited in 
this respect, as I shall show more at Urge in another 
paper ; though considering all the poets of the age in 
which he wrote were inlcclcJ with this wrong uay ot 
thinking, he is rather to be admited that he did not 
give more into It, than that he did soinetmifi comply 
wUh the VICIOUS taste winch prcvaiU so much among 
modern writers 

^ut since several thoughts may be natural which 
are low and grovelling, an epic poet should not only 
avoid auch sentiments as arc unnatural or allceted. 
but also such as are low and vulgar Hotw-r h.i.» 
opened a great field of raillcrv to men of more dehcaev 
than greatness of gemus by the heirmTmess of some of 
hw sentiments. But, as I have before said, these arc 
laihcr to be imputed to tlic simplidty of the age ia 
vsliich he lived, to which I may ahoadd of that whu ii 
he described, than to any imperfection in that divine 
poet. Zoilus, among the Ancicnb, and MoiHieur Per- 
lault among the Moderns, pudicd dieir iicliculc very 
fill upon him, on account of some such sctuirnciit-. 
Tliere is no blemish to be observtxl in Virgil, under 
this head, and but very few in Milton. 

I shall give but one in'itanre of thii improprkty of 
‘icntimentb m Iloiiicr, and at thr s.vm»' tinu- 
It with an instance of the saiiu* naturr, both in \ irgd 
and Milton. vSenliincuts which r.v '*l.iu^htt‘ri,.iiivi'iy 
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seldom be admitted with any decency into an heroic 
poem, whose business it is to excite passions of a much 
nobler nature. Homer, however, m his characters of 
Vulcan and Theisitcs, in his story of Mars and Venus, 
in his behaviour of Ims, and in other passages, has 
been observed to have lapsed into the builesque 
character, and to have departed from that serious air 
which seems essential to the magnificence of an epic 
poem. I remember but one laugli in the whole Aeneid, 
which rises in the fifth book upon Monoetes, where 
he IS represented as thro^vn overboard, and drying 
himself upon a rock. But this piece of mirth is so 
well tuned that the severest critic can have nothing 
to say against it, for it is in the book of games and 
diversions where the reader’s mind may be supposed 
to be sufficiently relaxed for such an entertainment. 
The only piece of pleasantry m Paradise Lost is where 
the evil spirits are described as rallying the angels 
upon the success of their new invented artillery. This 
passage 1 look upon to be the most exceptionable in 
the whole poem, as being nothing else but a string 
of puns, and those, too, very indifTerent ones : 

— — Satan beheld didr plight, 

And to his mates thus m derision call’d. 

O friends, why come not on these victors proud? 

Ere while they fierce were coming, and when we, 

To entertain them fair with open frmt, 

And breast ^what could wc more?), propounded tcrnia 
Of composition, straight they chang’d their minds, 
FUw off) and into strange vagaries fell. 

As they would dan(«' yet for a dance they seem’d 
Somewhat extravagant and wild, perhaps 
I'or joy of offer’d peace: but I suppose 
If our profXMab once again were Wrf, 

We should compel them to a quick result. 

To wham thus BcHal in like gamesome mood. 
Leader, t!ie terms wc sent were terms of weig/U, 

Of hard contenlr, and full of force urg’d home, 

Such as wc might perceive amus’d them all, 

And stumbled raanyj who receives them right, 
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Had iicffl, from head to foot, well un-l/niaiil, 

Not iin<!o\lQacl, thw 51ft they have lir.jil-' 

They ihcvv tis wlien oitr for, mlL not uf>rt‘‘lit. 

I’iiLis they amoBR themselves tn plr.isaut vrin 
Stood scofliog 

iv. The J^ntiuage 

J^e, quiamque Deia, quuuniue aMebitur heror, 

Rg^ali comjjedtts in aura nrtper et ostro, 

Mxgrtl m oircurat Aawih urtmne tabtrnaf 

Aut, (him Jiiat hanm, wibes et vianin ciipui. — IIoR. 

Having ab cady treated of the fable, the characters, 
and sentiments in tlie Paradise Lost, we are in the last 
place to consider the language; and as the leained 
world is very much divided upon Milton as to this 
point, I hope they will excuse me if £ appear particular 
in any of my opinions and incline to diose vvhojudge 
the most advantageously of the author. 

It IS requisite that the language of an heroic poem 
should be both perspicuous and sublime. In propor- 
tion as eidier of these two quahiies arc wanting, the 
language is imperfect. Perspicuity b the first and 
most necessary qualification; insomuch, that a good- 
natured reader sometimes overlooks a little slip even 
in the grammar or syntax, where it is imposubk (be 
him to mistake the poePs sense. Of tliis kind is that 
passage in Milton, wherein he speaks of Satan: 

— God and hi’s Son except, 

Created thing nought valu’d he nor shunn’d. 

And that in which he describes Adam and Eve: 
Afim the goodliest man of men since horn 
tlis sons, the fairest of her daughters tve. 

It is plain that in the former of th«*3C passages, 
according to the natuial synta.t, the divine persons 
mentioned in the first line aic rcprcscntcrl ns ( realetl 
beings; and that in the other, Adam and Eve .nro 
confounded with their sons and daughters. Such little 
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blemishes as these, when the thought is great and! 
natural, we should, with Horace, impute to a pardon- 
able inadvertency, or to the weakness of human nature, 
which cannot attend to each mmute particular, and 
give the last finishing to every circumstance m so long 
a work. The ancient critic-s, therefore, who were 
acted by a spirit of candour, rather than that of 
cavilling, invented certain figures of speech on purpose 
to palliate iililc errois of tins nature in the writings 
of those authois who had so many greater beauties to 
atone for them 

If clearness and perspicuity were only to be con- 
suited the poet would have nothing else to do but to 
clothe hi.i thoughts in the most plain and natural 
expressions. But, since it often happens that the moat 
obvious phrases, and those which are used in ordinary 
conversation, become too familiar to the ear, and 
contract a kind of meanness by passing through the 
nioutlis of die vulgar, apoct should take particular care 
to guard himself against idiomatic ways of speaking, 
Ovid and Lucan have many poornesses of expression 
upon this account, as lakmg up with the first phrases 
that offered, without putting themselves to the trouble 
of looking after such as would not only have been 
natural, but also elevated and subhme. Milton has but 
few failings in this kind, of which, however, you may 
meet with some instances, as in the following passages : 

Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars 
While, black, and grey, with all their tTumpery, 
tlerc ptigruiu rouni — 

... A while discourse they hold, 

J^ofear lest dinner cool; wh« thus began 
Owr author . , . 

Who of all ages to succeed, but feelmg 
Tlic evil on him brought by me, will curse 
My head, 111 fare our ancestor impure, 

/'V t/ii.r we may thank Adam . . . 

The great masters in composition know very well 
it many an elegaut phrase becomes improper for a 
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poet or an orator, when it has Ijcen dcliawi by 
common use. 1-or this rtiason tlic woib ol audcm 
authors, which are written m dead hnyuayes, havr 
a great advantage over those whicli arc writirri m 
languages that arc now spoken. Were there any mean 
phrases or idtoins in and Ilornct, they would 
not shock the ear of the mo.t delicate moflecn rearlre 
so much as they would have done that ol'un old Creek 
or Roman, because we never hear them pEononnccti 
Ui our streets, or in ordinary conversation. 

It is not therefore sullicicnt tliat the language of 
an epic poem be perspicuous, unless it be abo sublime. 
To this end it ought to deviate from tUc common hmm 
and ordinary pin ases of speech. 'I he judgement ol a 
poet very much discovers itself m shumiitig tlie com- 
mon roads ofexprcssion without falling into such ways 
of speech as may seem slid and unnatural; he muit 
not swell into a false sublime by endi^avouriiig tu avoid 
the other c.xtreme. Among the Greeks, Aeschylus, 
and aoraeiimes Sophocles, were guilty of this fault; 
among the Latins, Claudian and Statius; and among 
our own countrymen, Shakespeare and Lee In these 
authors the affectation of greatnes-s often hints the 
perspicuity of the style, as m many others tlie en- 
deavour after perspicuity piejiidicrs it.s grcatriPiS. 

Aristotle has observed that the idiomatic stvle may 
be avoided, and the sublime formed, by the follnwing 
methods. First, by the use of metaphors, like thoic in 
Milton: 

Impamdtsed in one anoiher’s arms. 

. . . .’ind in hb huiui a iced 
Srooi! w.ivjn^ /i/>t vvitlt lire; . , . 

'i’hc glassy clods now i<xb'd . . . 

In these and innumerable other instances the meta- 
phors arc very bold but beautiful, I must, however, 
observe that the metaphois arc not thick sown m 
Milton, which always savours too much of wit; that 
they never clash with one another, which, as Aristotle 
observes, turns a sentence into a kind of an enigma or 

240 K 
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riddle; and that he seldom makes use of them where 

the proper and natural words will do as well. 

Another way of raising the language, and giving it 
a poetical turn, is to make use of the idioms of other 
tongues. Virgil is full of the Greek forms of speech, 
which the cntics call Hellfntsm, as Horace in his Odes 
abounds with them mudi more than Virgil. I need 
not mention the several dialects which Homer has 
made u.se of for this end. Milton, in confoimity with 
the practice of the ancient poets, and with Aristotle’s 
rule, has infused a great many Latinisms, as well as 
Graecistns, into the language of his poem, as towards 
the beginning of it: 

.Mir did they not perceive the evil plight 
In whicli tiiey were, or the fierce pains ml feel. 

Yet to their gen’ral’s voice they soon obey’d. 

. . . ^Vlio shall tempt will) vvand'ring feet 
The (lark unbottom’d infinite ab^s, 

And dirough the palpable obscure find out his way, 

His uncouth tvay, or spread his airy flight 
Dpboin with itidefatigable wings 
Over the vast abmpi ' . . , 

... So both ascend 
In the visions of God. . . . 

Under this bead may be reckoned the placing the 
adjective after the substantive, tlie transposition of 
words, the turning the adjective into a substantive, 
with several other foreign modes of speech, which 
this poet has natuiahzed to give Ins verse the greater 
sound, and throw it out of prose. 

The thiid method mentioned by Aristotle is what 
agrees with the genius of the Greek language more 
than with that of any other tongue, and is therefore 
more used by Homer than by any other poet. I mean 
the lengthening of a phrase by the addition of words, 
which may either be inserted or omitted, as also by 
the extending or contracting of particular words by 
the insertion or omission of certain syllables. Milton 
has put in practice tliis method of raising his language, 
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as far as the nature of our tonKur will peiimt, as in 
the passage above-mentioned, Kieinite, for v\liat is 
hermit in common discouisc. If you olwrvc the 
measure of his verie, he has with girut |int!;iTtir*ttl 
suppressed a syllahlr m sevcial worth, .itul sluirtcned 
those of two .syJkWes into one, by wintij 
besides the above-montioned advaiiia'ie, he has given 
a greater variety to his numlieri. hut tins 5M.H fn e u 
more particularly remaikablc in the name . of por.rnii 
and of countries, as Beekebub, nes,eban, and in 
many other particulars, whtrein he liaseith'-r changfjii 
the name, or made use o( that which is not the most 
cocacnonly known, that he might the Lcttei dewate 
from the language of tlic vulgar. 

The same reason recommended to him several old 
words, which also makes his poem appear the more 
venerable, and gives u a greater air of aiiliquity. 

I must likewise take notice tliat there are in Milton 
several words of his own coming, as Cerberean, mis- 
created, hell-dooincd, embryoii atoms, and nianv 
others. If the reader is offended at Urn libaty in our 
English poet I would recommend linn to a discourse 
in Plutarch, which shows us how rrc([ucntly Homer 
has made use of the same liberty. 

Milton, by the above-mentioned Iielps, and bv the 
choice of the noblest ivords and phrases tvhich our 
tongue would afford him, lias cairied our language 
to a greater height than any of the Cngiish poeb have 
ever done before or alter luni, aiul made tlie sublimity 
of his style equal to that of his senuments. 

I liave been the more particular in tlic“>e t ibir-rvatiorw 
of Milton’s style, became it is that pai t of him m whicli 
he appears the most singulai. The rcmarbi I have 
here made upon the piarticc of other jiuetH, with luy 
observations out of Aristotle, will jx'rfuipi .illcviate 
tfiK prejudice which some have taken to hh {inein upon 
this account; though, after all, I miht ronfess th.it I 
think his style, though admiidbk m general, is in 
some places too much stiflened and obscured by the 
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riddle; and that he seldom makes use of them where 

the proper and natural words will do as well. 

Another way of raising the language, and giving it 
a poetical turn, is to make use of the idioms of other 
tongues. Virgil is full of the Greek forms of speech, 
which the friiicb call Hellenisms, as Horace in his Odes 
abounds with them mucli more than Virgil. I need 
not meriLion the several dialects which Homer has 
made: use of for this end. Milton, in conformity with 
the praclice of the ancient poets, and with Aristotle’s 
rule, has infused a great many Latmisms, as well as 
GraccHms, into the language of liis poem, as towards 
the bt^nning of it: 

Afu" did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fieice pains no! feel, 

Yet to their gen’ral’s voice they soon obey’d. 

. . , Wlio shall tempt with wand’ung feet 
The dark unboUom'd infinite abyss, 

And tlirough the fmlpable obscure find out his way, 

Hjs uncouth way, or spread his airy flight 
Upborn with indefatigable wings 
Over the vast abrupt! . , , 

... So both ascend 
In the visions of God. . . , 

Under this head may be reckoned the placing the 
adjective after the substantive, the transposition of 
words, the turning the adjective into a substantive, 
with several other foicign modes of speech, which 
this poet has naturahzed to give his verse the greater 
sound and throw it out of prose. 

The thh d method mentioned by Aristotle is what 
agrees with the genius of the Greek language more 
than ivith that of any other tongue, and is therefore 
more used by Homer than by any other poet. I mean 
the lengthening of a phrase by the addition of words, 
which may either be inserted or omitted, as also by 
the extending or contracting of particular words by 
the insertion or_ omission of certain syllables. Milton 
has put in practice this method of laising his language, 
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ai far as the nature of our tomjur will permit, in 
the passage abovc-mrntiomd, Lrmutc, for wli.it ia 
hermit in common clisioursc. If you tiift 

measure ot his verse, he has with gicat ]udi;ftn<*nt 
suppressed a syllabic in %vcial words, .ind sliuiteiwcl 
tliose of two syllables into one, by wbuli mruhtKl, 
besides the ahovc-mcntioiial advanta*'!*, he has f'lvi’n 
a greater variety to his numlieri. But tlm pi .u tu e n 
more particularly rcmaihable »i the narur > ni pcr^fiiw 
and oi countries, as Beekebub, Hessebon, and in 
many othci particulars, whe rein he has either 1 lianged 
the name, or made use of that which 13 not the mo>t 
commonly known, that he might die better deviate 
from the language of the vulgar. 

The same reason recommended to hun several old 
words, which also makes his poem appear the more 
venerable,^ and gives it a greater air of an(ifiiut> 

I must likewise take notice that there are in Milton 
several words of his own coining, as Cerbercan, mu- 
created, hell-doomed, embr>on atoms, and mativ 
others If the readci is ofiended at tbu libcity m uiir 
English poet I would recommend him to a ducourse 
m Plutarch, which shows us how Ircquently Homer 
has made use of the same liberty. 

Milton, by the above-menUoneJ helps, and by the 
choice of the noblest words and phrtucs which our 
tongue would afford him, has earned our language 
to a greater height than any ol the English poet^ have 
ever done before or after him, and made the sublimity 
of his style equal to that of his seiitiiueots. 

I have been themorcparU»,uUrinthwolnervaiiom 
of Milton’s style, because it is that part of hmun which 
he appears the most singular. I'hc remarlcs I have 
here made upon the practice of other poetH, wuh iny 
observations out of Arisiotlr, will p''iha{>i alleviate 
the prejudice which some have Liken to hb poem upon 
this account; though, after all, I inu'.t conic'll that I 
think his style, though admimble m gciici.il, n in 
some places too much stiflcacd and oblcurcd by the 
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frequent use of those meth^ which Aristotle has 

prescribed for the raising of it 

This redundancy of those several ways of speech 
which Aristotle c&\h foreign language^ and with which 
Milton has so very much ennehed, and in some places 
darkened the language of hia poem, was the more 
proper for his use, because his poem is written m 
blank verse; rhyme, without any other assistance, 
throws the language off from prose, and very often 
makes an indifferent phrase pass unregarded; but 
where the verse is not built upon rhymes, there pomp 
of sound and energy of expression are indispensably 
necessary to support the style, and keep it from falling 
into the flatness of prose. 

Those who have not a taste for this elevation of 
style and are apt to ridicule a poet when he departs 
from the common forms of expression, would do well 
to see how Aristotle has treated an ancient author, 
called Euclid, for his insipid mirth upon this occasion. 
Mr. Dryden used to call this sort of meu his prose- 
critics. 

I should, under this head of the language, conuder 
Milton’s numbers, in which he has made use of several 
elisions that arc not customary among other English 
poets, as may be particularly observed m his cutting 
off the letter y when it precedes a vowel. This, and 
some other innovations in the measure of his verse, 
has varied his numbers in such a manner as makes 
them incapable of satiating the car and cloying tlic 
reader, which the same uniform measure would cer- 
tainly have done, and which the perpetual returns 
of rhyme never fail to do in long narrative poems. 
I shall close these reflections upon the language of 
Paradne Lost, with observing that Milton has copied 
after Homer, rather than Virgil, m the length of his 
periwls, the copiousness of his phrases, and the running 
of his verses into one another. 
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THE FAIRY WAY OF WRITING 

[ 7 fu Spectator, No, 419. 171a ] 

Mentis gratimmus error ~i Ior. 

There is a kind of writing wherein the poet quite 
loses sight of Nature, atid cntc-rtalni his reader’s 
imagination with the characters and actions of such 
persons as have many of them no existence, but 
what Jic bestows on them. Such arc fairies, witches, 
magicians, demons, and departed spirits. This Mr. 
Dryden calls the Fairy Way of Writing, which is, 
indeed, more difficult than any other that depends 
on the poet’s fancy, because he has no pattern to 
follow in it, and must work altogether out of his 
own invention. 

There is a very odd turn of tJiought required for 
this sort of writing, and it is impossible for a poet to 
succeed in it, who has not a particulvir cast of fancy, 
and an imagination naturally (mitful and superstitious. 
Besides this, he ought to be very well versed m legends 
and fables, antiquated romances, and the traditions 
of nurses and old women, that he may fall in with our 
natural prejudices, and humour iho-ie nottons which 
we have imbibed in our infancy For, otherwise, he 
will be apt to make his fairies talk like people of his 
o\vn species, and not like other sets of beings who 
converse with different objccti, and think in a different 
manner from that of mankind: 

Sylvis diJucli eovetmt, me fudice./am 
veiut innati trunis, at ptneforenses, 

Aut nimium Unmr itwenerilur wrnAw— Hoit, 

I do not say with Mr. Bayes in the Eehiarsal tiial 
spiiits must not be confined to speak sense, but it is 
certain their sense ought to be a little dLscolourcd, 
that it may seem particular and proper to the pemoo 
and condition of the speaker. 
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These descriptions raise a pleasing kind of horror 
in the mind of the reader, and amuse his imagination 
with the strangeness and novelty of the persons who 
are represented in them. They bring up into our 
memory the stories we have heard m our childhood, 
and favour those secret terrors and apprchendoris to 
which the mind of rnan is naturally subject. We arc 
pleased with surveying the diderent habits and be- 
haviouis of foreign (.ountries; how much more must 
we be delighted and surprised when we are led, as it 
were, into a new creation, and sec the persons and 
manners of anotlicr species? Men of cold fancies and 
philosophical dispositions object to this kind of poetry, 
that it has not probability enough to affect tlie 
imagmatioti. But to this it may be answered, that we 
are sure, in general, there arc many intellectual beings 
in the world besides ourselves, and several species of 
spirits, wiio are subject to different laws and economies 
Irom diosc of mankind , when wc see, therefore, any of 
these represented naturally, we cannot look upon the 
representation a.s altogether impossible; nay, many 
are prepossessed with such fake opinions as dispose 
diem to believe these particular delusions; at least, we 
have all heard so many pleasir^ relations in favour 
of Uiem, that we do not care for seeing through the 
falsehood, and wlUngly give ourselves up to so agree- 
able an imposture. 

'I’he ancients have not mudi of this poetry among 
them, for, indeed, almost the whole substance of it 
owes its original to the darkness and superstition of 
later ages, when pious frauds were made use of to 
amuse mankind and frighten them into a sense of 
their tluty, Our forcfatliers looked upon Nature with 
more reverence and liorror, before the world was 
enlightened by learning and philosophy, and loved 
to astonish tlicmsclves with the apprehensions of 
wilrUcraft, prochgnis, channs, and enchantments. 
There was not a village in England that had not a 
ghost in it, the churchyank were all haunted, every 
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lar?c common had a cmle of fame hdon 'inci tf) it, 
and there was scarce a sltephcrd to \}C met uitii who 
had not seen a spirit 

Araonjr all the poets ol this kind nur Iji^lidi . --e 
much tile best, by what I have yt t srtn, wlu tlur H hi 
that we abound with more stotin ot this n.iturp or 
tliat the genius ol oiu countiy is (itUr lor this smt df 
pof try 1 or the English arc n itniallv Un, ihil. arid v ct y 
olten disposed by that gloomitics, and iu<iaii(htilv 
of temper, which is so frequent m our nation, to nwm 
wild notions and visions, to whicli olliera are not so 
liable. 

Among the English, .Shahespearc has innumpauihly 
excelled all others That noble evtrasagance ol lam ^ , 
which he had in so great perlectiou. thoruugiily 
qualified him to touch tins weak superstitious part of 
hiS reader’s imagination, and made him capable of 
succeeding where he had notiung to sujiport him 
besides the strength ofhis own genius Tiieu hsom'’- 
thing so wild and yet so solemn m the speeches olTih 
ghosu, fairies, witches, and the like imaginary person 
tliat we cannot forbear thinking them natural, tliough 
we have no rule by which to judge of tlicn\ and rnu >t 
confess, if there aic-such brings m the world, n luuks 
highly probable they sliould talk and act as he ha.-, 
represented them 

There is another sort of imagm. ry bt mgs, that we 
sometimes meet with among the po c>, wlun the 
author represents any passion, appiutc, \irui:;, or 
vice, under a visible shape, and makes u a pci^uii or 
an actor in his poem Ot thw nature arc tlu d< >( i ip- 
dons of Hunger and Envy in Os id, of I am( m \ u 'il, 
and of Sm and Deatli in Milton \Vc liiid a whnh* 
cieation of the like sliadowv pciMim in Spi ji'.ii, wliii 
had an admiiabk tnUut in njiiisintitinns ot r'it> 
kind. I have discoursed oi these fmliluruiti. dpfr ms 
m former papers, and shall tluKknc only im iiti >n 
them in tins pl.icc Thus wc see how in.uiy wa'S 
Poetry addresses itself to the imtguutuni, as U h is 
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not only the whole circle of nature for its province, 
but makes new worlds of its own, shows us persons 
who arc not to be found in being, and represenls even 
the faculties of tlie soul, with h<;r several virtues and 
vices, in a sensible shape and cliaractei. 



THOMAS GRAY 
POETIC nrCTION 
[From a Ictier to Richrird Wcit, J74'2] 

I HAVE myself, upon youi rccotnuirndation, been 
reading Joseph Andrews. The irindents aie ill-laid 
and without invention; but die charactcra have a 
great deal of nature, which alwap plcasoa even In her 
lowest shapes. Paison Adams w perfectly well; so ts 
Mrs Slipslop, and thestory of Wilson; and throughout 
he shows himseli well read in stage-coaches, country 
squires, inns, and Ions of Court. His reflections upon 
high people and low people, and misses and masters, 
are very good. However the cxaltcdncss of some 
minds (or rather as I shrewdly suspect their insipi- 
dity and want of feeling or observation) may make 
them insensible to these light things (I mean such as 
characteriac and paint nature), >ct surely thev arc as 
weighty and much more uschil than your grave dis- 
courses upon the mind, the passions, and what not. 
Now as the paradisaical pleasures of the Mohamme- 
dans consist in playing upon the flute and lying with 
Houris, be mine to read eternal new romances of 
Marivaux and Crdbillon. 

You are very good in giving yourself the trouble 
to read and find fault with my long harangues. Your 
freedom (as you call it) has so little need of apologies, 
that I should scarce excuse your Heating me any 
otherwise ; which, whatever compliment it might be to 
my vanity, would be making a very ill one to my 
undci standing. As to matter of style, I have this to 
say: the language of the age w never the language of 
poetry; except among the French, whu>c verse, where 
the thought or image docs not supjiovl it, dilfers in 
nothing from prose. Our poetry, on the contrary, has 
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a language peculiar to ibclf, to which almost every 
one, tliat has written, has added something by eiii idl- 
ing it with foreign idioms and derivatives • nay some- 
times words of their own composition or invention 
ShaLespcai e and Milton have been great creators this 
way, and no one moic licentious than Pope or Drydcn, 
who peipetually boriow rxpiessions from the foimer. 
Let me gne you some instances trom Drydcn, whom 
everybody reckons a great master of our poetical 
tongue. Full of musejid mofnngs — unlike the inm of 
love — a pleasant hemage-~<x roundelay of love — stood 
silent in his with knots and knares deformed — 
his irrfiil mood~ia proud array— hi$ boon was granted 
— and duurmy and shameful rovtt— wayward but wise 
—furbidied fur the field— the Joikd doddered oaks— 
disherited — smuldcruig flames — retchless of laws — crom 
old and ugly — the beldam at his side — tlie grandam-kag 
— cillanise his Father’s fame But they are infinite, 
and our language not being a settled thing (like the 
French) has an undoubted right to words of an 
hundred years old, provided antiquity have not ren- 
dered tliem unintelligible. In tiuth, Shakespeare’s 
language is one of his principal beauties, and lie has 
no leas advantage over your Addisons and Rowes in 
this, than in those other great e.xcclIerioics you mention. 
Every word in him is a picture. Pray put me the 
lolkiwing lines into the tongue of our modern dra- 
ma ties: 

But I, tliat am not shaped for sportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass 
I, that am ludely sLampt, and w.mt love's majesty 
To strut bciore a wanton ambling nymph. 

I, that am cui tail'd of this lair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by disst'inbimg nature, 

D« (arm'd, uiitinisli’d, sent before my time 
Into tlus bieatliuig world, scarce half made up — 

And what follows. To me they appear untranslat- 
able; and if this be the case, our language is greatly 
degenerated. However, the affectation of imitating 
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Shakespeare may doubtless be rarrierl ton far; and U 
no sort of excuse for sentiments ill-suited, or sperfhea 
ill-Umccl, which I believe is a little the case with nic. 
I Ruess the most faulty expressions may be tlif,'* 
silken sou of dalUnnce —drowMer prctensbrii unnkled 
bddams—arched the iirarer’s brow and meted his eyes 
in fearful eataiy. ITiese aic easily altered or omitted; 
and indeed if the thoughts be wiong or superliuous, 
there is nothing easier than to leave out tlie whole. 
The fust ten or twelve lines are, I believe, the b'^st; 
and as for the rest, I was bctiayed into a good deal 
of it by Tacitus; only what he has said in five words, 
I imagine I have said in fifty lin«i. Such m the mis- 
fortune of imitating the iimnitable Now, if you are 
of my opinion, ima lUura may do the businesi better 
than a dozen; and you need not fear unravelling my 
web. I am a sort of spider; and have little ehe to do 
but spin it over again, or creep to some other place 
and spin there. Alas! for one who has nothing to do 
but amuse himself, I believe my amusement* are as 
little amusing as most folks. . . . 


DODSLEY’S MISGELL.\NY 
[From a letter to Horace Walpole, 1 748] 

I AM obliged ta you for Mr. Dodsicy’s book, and 
having pretty well looked it over, ivill (ai you desire) 
tell you my opinion of it. He might, methmks, have 
shared the Graces in his frontbpiecc, if he chose to be 
economical, and diessed his authois in a little more 
decent raiment — not in whiled-brown p<iptT, and 
distorted cliaracters, like an old ballad. I am ashiiraed 
to see myst'If; but the company keeps me m counte- 
nance: so to begin with Mr. Tickell. This is nut only 
a state-poem (my ancient aversion) but a state-poem 
on the peace of Uuccht, If Mr. Pope had wrote a 
panegyric on it, one could hardly have read him 
with patience: but ilua is only a poor short-winded 
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imitator of Addison, who had himself not above three 
or four notes in poetry, sweet enough indeed, libe 
those of a German flute, but such as soon lire and 
satiate the ear with their frequent return. Tiekcll has 
added to this a great poverty of sense, and a string 
of transitions that hatdly become a school-boy. How- 
ever, I forgive him for tlie sake of his ballad, which 
I always thought the prettiest in llte world. 

All there is of Mr. Green here, has been printed 
before ; there is a profusion of wit everywhere , reading 
would have formed bis judgement, and harmonized 
Ilia verse, for even his wood-notes often break out into 
strairw of real poetry and music. The School-Mulresi 
is excellent in its kind and masteily; and (I am sony 
to differ from you, but) London is to me one of those 
few imitations that have all the ease and all the spirit 
of an ongmal. The same man’s verses at the opening 
of Garnck’s theatre arc far from bad. Mr. Dyer (hcie 
you will despise me highly) has more of poetiy in his 
imagination than almost any of our number; but 
rough and injudicious. I should range Mr. Bramston 
only a .step or two above Dr. King, who is as low in 
my estimation as in youn. Dr. Evans is a furious 
madman; and Pre-existme is nonsense in all her 
altitudes. Mr. Lyttleton is a gentle elegiac penon. 
Mr. Nugent sure did not write his own Ode. I like 
Mr, Whitehead’s little poems, I mean the Ode on a 
Tent, the Verses to Garrick, and particularly those 
to Charles Townsend, better than anything I had 
seen beibre of him. I gladly pass over H. Browne and 
the rest, to come at you. You know I was of the 
publishing side, and thought your reasons against it 
none; for though, as Mr. Chute said exti’emcly well, 
the still small voice of poetry was not made to be heard 
in a crowd; yet satire will be heard, for all the 
audience are by nature her friends; especially when 
she appears in the spirit of Drydcn, with his strength, 
and often with his versification, such as you have 
caught in Uiosc lines on the royal unction, on the 
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papal dominion, and convents of both sev^’i ; on 1 lenry 
VIII and Ghai'les II, for these are to me the shining 
paits of your Epistle. There are many lines I could 
wish corrected, and sonic blotted out, hut beaiUics 
enough to atone for a thousand worse faults than thc'^e. 
The opinion of such as can at all judge, who saw it 
before m Dr. Middleton’s hands, cuncuis nearly with 
mine. As to what any one says, since it caiuc out; 
our people (you must know) arc slow of judgement; 
tltey wait till some bold body saves them tlic trouble, 
and then follow his opinion; or stay till they hear 
what is said in town, that is at some Ilidiop’s table, or 
some coiree-liouse about the Temple. When tlicy are 
detcimmed I will tell yon faithfully their verdict. 

I like Mr. Aston Hervey’s Fable; and an Ode 
(the last of all) by Mr. Mason, a new acquaintance 
of mine, whose Musaeus too seems to carry ith it the 
promise at least of something good to come. I was 
glad to see you distinguished who poor West was, 
before his chaimmg Ode, and called it anything 
rather than a Pindaric. 'I’he town is an owl if it 
don’t like Lady Mary, and I am surprised at it: wo 
here are owls enough to think her eclogues very bad; 
but that I did not wonder at. Our present taste is 
Sir T. Fitz-Osborne’s Lcticis. . . 



EDWARD YOUNG 

CONJECTURES ON ORIGINAL 
COMPOSITION 

IM A LETTER TO THE AUTHOR OF 
SIR CHARLES GRANDISON 
ri759] 

D ear sir, — W e confess the follies of youth with- 
out a blush; not so those of age, However, keep 
me a Utile in countenance, by consideiing, tliat age 
wants amusements more, though it can justify tliem 
less, than the preceding periods of life. How you may 
relbh the pastime here sent you, 1 know not. It is 
miscellaneous in its nature, somewhat licentious in its 
conduct, and, perhaps, not over important in its end. 
Huuev'cr, I have endeavoured to make some amends, 
by digressing into subjects more important, and more 
suitable to my season of life. A serious thought, 
standing single among many of a bghter nature, will 
sometimes stake the careless wanderer after amuse- 
ment only, with useful awe: as monumental marbles 
scattered in a wide pleasure garden (and such there 
are) will call to recollection those who would never 
have sought it in a churchyard walk of mournful yews. 

To one such monument I may conduct you, in 
which is a hidden lustre, like the sepulchial lamps 
of old; but not like those will this be extinguished, 
but shine the brighter for being produced, after so 
loiii; concealment, into open day 
You remember that your worthy patron, and our 
cotTiirion fiiericl, put some questions on the serious 
dianui, at the Mrae time when he desired our senti- 
mt-nts on original and on moral composition. Though 
i desjiair of breaking thiough the frozen obstructions 
of age, and care’s incumbent doud, into that flow of 
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thought, and bughUiess of exprts'.iou, which subiects 
so pohte icquire, yet will I ha/urd sofne L.uiijaiur«i 
on tiiem 

I begin with original rorajiosUion; and tlic inorp 
willingly, as it scum an original sulijul to im, who 
liave Siccn nnihing hiihdto \srut<n on it But liist, a 
icw tlioughts on conijxhUion in p nr 1 1! Smu', arr of 
opinion that it^ giowtii, at pn int, i, tno hunnuit. 
and that the pitss is ovcifluiipd, Ovenli irptl, I 
think, It could never be, d noiK wen aJmitu d, hut 
such as brought tiicir impnrmtm ftnn 30110!] undet- 
standing, and the public good Witindi/ti ho.vpver 
bulhant, should not be permitted to sclf-tnun- 
oured on its useless cliaims, m that louaiain of tame 
(if so I may call the prto.s), if bc-mty is all tint jt h i . 
to boast, but, like the fust Brutus, it should sicnficc 
Its most darling offspring to the sacred uitcrcjts of 
virtue, and real service of mankind 

This restriction allowed, the more compo-uion the 
better 'i’o men of letters, and I L>urc, it is not only 
a noble amusement, but a sweet refuge, it improves 
their parts, and promotes their peace it opens a 
back'door out of the bustle of this biuy ami 1 if- world 
into a delicious garden of moral arid intdlcctual fruits 
and flowers, the key of vvhicfi is dtnv-d to the rtoi of 
mankind Wfjen stung with idle anxieties, or teasiHl 
with fruitless impertinence, or yawning over insipid 
diversions, then we perceive the bUi-,ing of a lettered 
recess With what a gust do we retire to our ih'i- 
mterested and iminoi tal fiicnds m our closet, and laid 
our minds, \\lieD applied to some favourite theme, at 
naturally, and as easily quieted and lefushid, as a 
pccvbh child (and peevish children are we all till we 
fill asleep) when laid to tlie breist‘ Our hajipint'ss 
no longer lives on chanty , nor bicL fan for a fall, by 
leaning on that most pn carious ami thorny pill >w, 
another’s pleasuie, for ourrcixisc. How indf pendent 
of the woild b he who c,in dailv tuid new atqu.vni- 
tance, tliat at once entertain, and irapros e him, m f fie 
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little world, the minute but fruitful creation, of his 

own mind? 

These advantages composition affords us, whether 
we write ourseh'cs, or in more humble amusement 
peruse the works of others. While we bustle through 
the thronged walks of public life, it gives us a respite, 
at least, from care; a pleasing pause of rcficshing 
recollection. If the country is our choice, or fate, there 
it rescues us from sloth and sensuality, whicli, like ob- 
scene vermin, are apt gradually to creep unperedved 
into die delightful bowers of our retirement, and to 
poison all its sweets. Conscious guilt robs tlic rose of 
its scent, the lily of its lustre; and makes an Eden a 
deflowered and dismal scene. 

Moreover, if wc consider life’s endless evils, what 
can be more prudent than to piovide for consolation 
under them? A consolation under them the wisest of 
men have found in the pleasures of die pen Witness, 
among many more, Thucydides, Xenophon, Tuliy, 
Ovid, Seneca, Pliny the Younger, who says, In uxerts 
injirmitate, et amteorum pencub, aut morte turbatus, ad 
studia, unicum dobris Uvamenlum, confu£io. And why not 
add to these their modem equals, Chaucer, Raleigh, 
Bacon, Milton, Clarendon, under the same shield, un- 
wounded by misfortune, and nobly smiling in distress? 

Composition was a cordial to these under the frowns 
offortunc; but evils there are which her smiles cannot 
prevent or cure. Among tliese arc the languors of old 
age. If those arc held honourable, who in a hand 
benumbed by time have grasped the just sword in 
defence of their county; shall they be less esteemed, 
whose unsteady pen vibrates to die last in the cause 
of religion, of virtue, of leaining? Both these arc 
happy m this, that by fixing their attention on pb- 
jccU most important, they racape numberless little 
anxieties, and that taedam oitiu which often hangs so 
heavy on its evening houn. May not this insinuate 
some apolo^formyspillii^ ink, and spoiling paper, 
so late in Iile? 
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But there are who \vTite with vigour, and surreys, 
to the world’s delight, and their own renown. ’Ihrse 
are the glorious fruib where genius prevails. I’lie 
mind of a man of genius is a Jcitile and pleaiant 
pleasant as Elysium, and fertile as 'I'cmpe; it eiiioys 
a perpetual spring. 01 that spring, ongin.ih arc the 
fairest fioweis: imitations arc of quicker growth, lint 
fainter bloom. Imitations arc of two kiiuh: rirv ot 
nature, one of authors. The hist wc <all rfrigiiuih. 
and confine the term imitation to the second. I shall 
not enter into the curious inquiry of what is, or is not, 
strictly speaking, original, content with what all must 
allow, that some compositions arc more so than others ; 
and the more they arc so, I say, the better. Originals 
are, and ought to be, gieat favourites, for they arc 
great bencfactois; they extend the republic of letter?, 
and add a new province to its dominion. Imitators 
only give us a sort of duplicates of what wc had, 
possibly much better, before; increasing the mere 
drug of books, wlule all that makes them valuable, 
knowledge and genius, arc at a stand. The pen of an 
original writer, like Armida’s wand, out of a barren 
waste calls a blooming spring. Out of that blooming 
spring an imitator is a transplanter of kaurels, which 
sometimes die on removal, nJvvays languish inaforc^n 
soil. 

But suppose an imitator to be most excellent (and 
such there are), yet still he hut nobly builds on 
another’s foundation; his debt is, at least, equal to 
his glorv; which, therefore, on the balance, cannot be 
very great. On the contrary, an original, thQui,h hut 
indifferent (its originality being set aside), yet hat 
something to boast; it is something to say with him 
in Horace, 

Weo sum Fau^r w aere; 

and to share ambition with no Icjis than Caesar, who 
declared he had rather be the liret in a village than 
the second at Rome, 
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Still farther: an umtatoi shares his crownj if he 
has one, wifli the chosen object of his imitation; an 
original enjoys an undivided applause. An original 
may be said to be of a vegetable nature; it rises 
spontaneously fiom the vital root of genius; it grows, 
il is not made. Imitations are often a sort of manufac- 
ture wrought up by those mechanics, art and labour, 
out of pre-existcnt mateiials not Ihcir own. 

Again; wc read imitation with somewhat of Ins 
languor, who listens to a twice-told tale. Our spiiits 
rouse at an original ; that is a perfect stranger, and all 
ihrong to learn what news fiom a foreign land; and 
though it comes, like an Indian prmcc, adorned with 
feathers only, having little of weight, yet of our 
attention it will rob the more solid, if not equally new, 
Thus every telescope is lifted at a new-discovcred star; 
It makes a hundred astionomets in a moment, and 
denies equal notice to the sun. But if an oiigiiinl, 
by bemg as excellent as new, adds admiration to 
surprise, then are we at the writer’s mercy; on the 
strong wing of his imagination, we are snatched from 
Britain to Italy, from climate to climate, from pleasure 
to pleasure; wc have no home, no thought, of our 
own ; till the magician drops his pen. And then fall- 
ing down into ourselves, we awake to flat realities, 
lamenting the change, like the beggar who dreamt 
himself a prmcc. 

It is with thoughts as it is widi words ; and with 
both as with men; they may grow old and die. Words 
tarnished, by passing through the mouths of the 
vulgar, arc laid Mide as inelegant and obsolete. So 
thoughts, when become too common, should lose their 
currency ; and we should send new metal to the mint, 
that is, new meaning to the press. The division of 
tongues at Babel did not more eiFectually debar men 
from making themselves a name (as the Scripture 
speaks), than the too great concurrence, or union of 
tongues will do for ever. Wc may as well groiv good 
by another’s virtue, or fiit by another’s food, as famous 
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by another’s thought The world will piy its debt of 
praise but once, and mslead of applauding, cxpliKir 
a second demand, as a cheat 

If It IS said, that most ot the I atm rl 11 u-%, and 
all the Greek, exetpt, pciliaps, TIimiki, Ptndir, md 
Anacreon, are in die iiunibti oi miUiton, >( t r< tave 
our highest applause, our artiwcr is, Ihit thiy, 
though not real, are accidental origtruh, the \,urU 
they imitated, few accepted, aif hht, tlicy, ou their 
father’s decease, enter as hv lul hr u,, on iht ir < [atf s 
in fame The fathcis of our copyists arc still in 
Sion, and secured in it, in spite of Goths, an I ll'imes, 
by the perpetuating power ot the Press Vers late 
must a modern imitatoi’s fame arrive, if it waits lor 
their decease 

An original enters eaily on reputation Fame, fond 
of new glories, sounds het trumpet in tiiumph at its 
birth, and >et how few arc awatened b> it into the 
noble ambition of hkc attempts* Ambmon is some- 
times no vice in lile, it is a{\va>s a virtue in conipuii- 
uon High m the toweling Alps is the tour tain of the 
Po, high in fame and m antiquity is tlic fountain 
oi an imitator’s undeaaking, but the iivcr, and the 
imitation, humbly creep alon; the vole So few arc 
our originals, that, if all other books were to be burnt, 
the leiteicd world would resemble somt metiopolis 
in flames, wheie n few incombustible buildm^fs, a 
fortress, temple, 01 tower, lift thur heads, m melan- 
choly grandeur, amid the mighty rum Comptred 
with this conflagration, old Omar lighted up but a 
small bonfire, wlicn he heated the baths of the bar- 
baiians, for eight months together, wiili the tamed 
Aiexandiian library’s inestimable spoils, that no pro- 
fane book might obstruct the triumphant jirngresi 
cif his holy Alcoran round the globe 

But why are originals so few* not because the 
vvritei’s harvest is over, the great leapers of antiquity 

havinglcitnochingtobegleancdafterthemjnor because 

the human nund’s tcemmg time is past, or because it 
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is incapable of putting forth unprecedented births; 
but because illustrious examples engross, prejudice, 
and intimidate. They engross our attention, and so 
prevent a due inspection of ourselves; they prejudice 
our judgement in favour of their abilities, and so 
lessen the sense of our own; and they intimidate us 
with the splendour of their renown, and thus under 
diffidence bury our strength. Nature's impossibilities, 
and those of diffidence he wide asunder. 

Let It not be suspected, that I would weakly in. 
sinuate anything in favour of the moderns, as com- 
pared with ancient autliors; no, I am lamenting their 
great inferiority. But I think it is no necessary in* 
fccioriry; that it is not from divine destination, but 
from some cause far beneath the moon : I tlimk that 
human souls, through all periods, are equal ; tliat due 
care and exeiUon would set us nearer our immoital 
predecessors than we are at present; and he who 
questions and confutes this, will show abilities not 
a little tending toward a proof of that equality whidi 
he denies. 

After all, the first ancients had no merit in be* 
ing originals: they could not be imitators. Modern 
writers have a clioice to make; and therefore have 
a merit in their power. They may soar in the regions 
of liberty, or move in the soft fettere of easy imitation; 
and imitation has as many plausible reasons to urge, 
as pleasure had to offer to Hercules. Hercules made 
the choice of an hero, and so became immortal. 

Yet let not assertors of classic excellence imagine, 
that I deny the tnbutc it so well deserves. He that 
admires not anaent authors, betrays a secret he would 
conceal, and tells the world that he does not under- 
stand them. Let us be as far from neglecting, as 
from copying, their admirable compositions : sacred 
be their rights, and inviolable their fame. Let our 
understanding feed on theirs; they afford the noblest 
nourishment; but let them nourish, not annihilate, 
our own. Wben we read, let our imagirmtion kindle 
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at their charmsj when we write, let our jucli'/'TUpnt 
shut them out of our thoughts; treat ev('n Hocner 
himself as his royal ailnurer was tieatfd by the cvnic; 
bid him stand aside, nor shade our composiiiou [mm 
the beams of our own genim; for nothing 01 igina] i an 
rise, nothing itmnoilal can ripen, in any other aim. 

Must we then, you say, noliniiLitcam ierit authors? 
Imitate them by all means; but Imitate aright. He 
that imitates the divine iW does not imitate Iloiner; 
but he who takes the same metlunl, whkli Homer 
took, for arriving at a capacity ol accomplishing a 
work so great. Tread in his steps to the sole fountain 
of immoitality; drink where he drank, at the true 
Helicon, that is, at the breast of Nature, imitate; but 
inaitate not the composition, but the man. For may 
not this parado.x pass into a maxim? vu. ‘The lea wc 
copy the renowned ancients, wc shall resemble them 
the more.’ 

But possibly you may reply, that you must cither 
imitate Homer, or depart from Nature. Not so: for 
suppose you was to change place, in time, with 
Homer; then, if you write naturally, you might as 
well charge Homer with an imitation of you. Can 
you be said to imitate Homer for writing so, as you 
would have written, if Homer had never bern? As 
far as a regard to Nature, and sound sense, will permit 
a departure from your great predecessors; so iar, 
ambitiously, depart from them; the farther from them 
in similitude, the nearer are you to them in excellence; 
you rise by it into an original; become a nolilc culhi* 
tcralj not an humble descendant from them. Let us 
build our compositions with the spinl, and in the taste, 
of the ancients; but not with their materials; thus 
will they resemble Uic structures of PcndesatAtlicus, 
which Plutarch commends tor having had an air of 
antiquity as soon as they wc built All eminence, 
and distinction, lies out of the beaten road; excur- 
sion and deviation arc necessary to lind it; aiwl the 
more remote your path from the highway, the more 
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reputable; if, bice poor Gulliver (of whom anon), you 

fall not into a ditch, in your way to glory. 

What glory to come near, what glory to reach, 
what glory {presumptuous thought!) to surpass our 
predecessors ! And is that then m Nature absolutely 
impossible? Or is it not, rather, contrary to Nature 
to fail in it^ Nature herself sets the ladder, all wanting 
is our amloition to climb. For by the bounty of 
Nature we are as strong as our predecessors; and by 
die favour of time (which is but another round in 
Nature’s scale) we stand on higher giouncl. As to the 
first, were they more than men? Or are we less? 
Are not our minds cast in the same mould with tJio?e 
before the flood^ The flood affected matter; mind 
escaped. As to the second; though we are moderns, 
the world is an ancient, more ancient far, than when 
they, whom wc most admire, filled it with their fame. 
Have W6 not their beauties, as stars, to guide; their 
defects, as rocks, to be shunned; the judgement of 
ages on both, as a chart to conduct, and a sure helm 
to steer us in our passage to greater perfection than 
theirs ? And shall we be stopped in our rival preten- 
sions to fame by this just repiool? 

Slat contra, dtcilque libi tmpagm,/ur es. 

Mart, 

It is by a sort of noble contagion, from a general 
familiarity with their writings, and not by any parti- 
cular sordid theft, that we can be the better for those 
who went before us. Hope we, from plagiarism, any 
dominion in literature; as that of Rome arose from 
a nest of lliieves^ 

Rome vvas a powerful ally to many states; ancient 
authors are our powerful ^hes; but wc must take 
heed, that they do not succour till they enslave, after 
the manner of Rome. Too formidable an idea of their 
superiority, like a spectre, would fright us out of a 
proper use of our wits ; and dwarf our understanding, 
by making a giant of tlidrs. Too great awe for them 
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lays genius under restraint, and demos it that fuo 
scope, that full elbo\s-iooni, wliitli is rtquhito fur 
sUiLng Its most mastirly sltuU, Genuh i> a nustn- 
workman, learning is but an lustuiim ni, and an 
instrument, though most valuibh., yet nut alwavi 
indispensable Heaven will not admit ol a paitiier in 
the accomplishment ol some favoiiiiu spiuis, but 
lejcctmg all human mtans, aa>unn > the whf.le gluis 
to Itself. Have not some, thougli not tamed ( tr t rudi- 
tion, so written, as almost to potmide us, that t'rv 
shone brightei, and soared higher, for escapni^j thr 
boasted aid of that proud ally ■’ 

Nor IS It stiangc, for what, for the mo.t part, nu .> n 
we by genius, but the power of accompli jlnng great 
things without the means geneiailv reputed ncccisaiy 
to that end? A genius diffets Iiom a good under- 
standing, as a magician horn a good arclutect* that 
raises his stiucture by means invisible, this by the 
skilful use of common tools Hence genius has e%cr 
been supposed to partake of somcllun? di\ im*. Nmo 
unquain nr ntasniis/mly sim altquo qlfiatu dduo 
Learning, destitute of this superior aid, b fond and 
proud of what has cost it much pains; 13 a gnat 
lover oi rules, and boaster ol famed c\impkj. us 
beauties less perfect, who owe hall their charms to 
cautious art, ieanung mvcighs against natuial un- 
studied graces, and small haimlcss maccuraciLi, 1111 1 
sets rigid bounds to that liberty, to which genua uiu-n 
owes its supreme glory , but tlic no-genius its hcqueiit 
luin. lor unpiesciibcd beauties, and uiv \itiipleil 
excellence, winch are charactcnsUcr ot gi'iiim, iu 
without the pale of learning’s autlioritin, and law'., 
whicti pale, genius must leap to come at them but 
by that leap, il gcniib a wantmg, we bieak oiir nu k . 
wc lose that little acdit whii h possibly wo ini.>lu lui\ ( 
enjoyed before. For rules, like crutclits, are a aeulitil 
did to the lame, though an impedimont tn the .tun. 

A Homer casts them away; and, like hii Achilles, 
Jura negai abi mUi, ntliil im smgat, 
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by native force of mind. There is something in poetry 
beyond prose-reason; there are mysteries in it not to 
be explained, but admired; which render mere prose- 
men iniidels to their divinity. And here pardon a 
second paradox ; viz. ‘Genius often then deserves most 
to be praised, when it is most sure to be condemned; 
that is, when its excellence, from mounting high, to 
weak eyes is quite out of sight.’ 

If I might speak further of learning, and genius, 

I would t.ompare genius to virtue, and learning to 
riches. As riches arc most wanted where there is 
least virtue; so learning where there is least genius. 
As virtue widiout much riches can give happiness, so 
genius without much learning can give renown, As 
it is said m Terence, Peamiam negligcre interdum ffwri- 
mum est lucrumi so to neglect of learning, genius some- 
times owes its greater glory. Genius, therefore, leaves 
but tlie second place, among men of letters, to the 
learned. It is their ment, and ambition, to fling light 
on the works of genius, and point out its charms. We 
most justly reverence their informing radius for that 
favour , but we must much more admire tlie radiant 
stars pointed out by them. 

A star of the first magnitude among the moderns 
was Shakespeare; among the andents, Pindar, who 
(as Vossius tdb us) boasted of his no-learning, calling 
himself the eagle, for his flight above it. And such 
genii as the.se may, indeed, have much reliance on 
tlieir own native powers. For genius may be cam- 
pared to the natural strengflt of the body; learning 
to the super-induced accoutrements of arms: if the 
first is equal to the proposed exploit, the latter rather 
encumbers than assists; rather retards tlian promotes 
the victory. Sacer nobis inest Deus, says Seneca With 
regard to the moral world, conscience, with regard to 
the intellectual, genius, is that god within. Genius can 
set us rigiu in composition, witliout die rules of the 
learned; as conscience sets ua right in bfe, without the 
laws of the land: tins, singly, can make us good, as 
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men : that, singly, as writers, can sometimes make us 
great. 

I say, sometimes, because there is a genius which 
stands in need of Icai mng to make it sf line. ( )f genius 
there are two species, an earlier and a later; or call 
them infantine and adult. An adult genius roinrH out 
of Nature’s hand, as Pallas out of jove’a hcAil, at 
full ^owth and mature: Shakespeare's gcnui? was 
of this kind, on the contrary, Swift itumWfd .u the 
threshold, and set out for dmuuclioii on fcrblc knens: 
his was an infantine genius, a genius, whicli, like 
other infants, must be nursed, and cdiu-ated, or it u ill 
come to naught: learning is its nurse and tutor; but 
this nurse may overlay with an indigested load, which 
smothers common sense; and this tutor may mislead, 
with pedantic prejudice, which vitiates the best under- 
standing: as too great admirers of the fatliers of the 
Church have sometimes set up their authority against 
the ti ue sense of Scripture ; so too great admirers of die 
classical fathers have sometimes set up tiicir autfionty, 
or example, against reason. 

mxmr, mu sit qutnio PnducUor eclu 
Fabuld. 

So says Horace, so say^ andent example. But reason 
has not subscribed. I know but one book that can 
justify our implicit acquiescence in it: and (bv the 
way) on that book a noble disdain of undue deference 
to prior opinion lias lately cast, and is still casUng, 
a new and inestimable light. 

But, superstition for our predecessors set aside, the 
classics are lor ever our rightful and revered niastcn 
in composition; and our understandings bow before 
tliem. but when? When a master w wanted; which, 
sometimes, as I have shown, is not the case, home 
are pupils of nature only, nor go farther to school; 
from such we reap often a double advantage; they 
not only rival the reputation of the great ancient 
authors, but also reduce the number of mean ones 
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among tlie moderns. For when they enter on subjects 
which have been in former hands, such is their 
superiority, that, like a tenth wave, they overwlu'lra 
and bury in oblivion all that went before • and thus 
not only enrich and adorn, but remove a load, and 
lessen the labour, of the lettered world. 

‘But, you say, since originals can anse from genius 
only, and since genms is so veiy rare, it is scarce 
worth while to labour a point so much, from which 
we can reasonably expect so little.* To show that 
genius is not so very rare as you imagine, I shall point 
out strong instance of it, in a far distant quarter 
from that mentioned above. Tlie minds of the school- 
men were almost as much cloisleied as tlicir bodies; 
they had but little learning, and few books; yet may 
the most learned be struck with some astonishment 
at tlieir so singular natural sagacity, and most ex- 
quisite edge of thought. Who would expect to find 
Pindar and Scotus, Shakespeare and Aqumas, of the 
same party^ P»oth equally show an original, un- 
indebted energy; the vigor tgnm, and caekslts ortgo, 
bums in both, and leaves us in doubt whether genius 
is more evident m the sublime flights and beauteous 
flowers of poetry, or in the profound penetrations, 

the thorns of the schools. There might have been 
more able consuls called from the plough than ever 
arrived at that honour : many a genius probablv there 
has been which could neither write nor read. So 
that genius, that supreme lustre of literature, is less 
rare than you conceive. 

By the praise* of genius wc detract not from learn- 
ing; we detract not from the value of gold, by saying 
that diamond lias greater still He who disregards 
learning shows that he wants its aid; and he that 
overvalues it shows that its aid has done lum harm. 
Overvalued indeed it cannot be, il genius, as to com- 
position, is valued more. Lcainmg we thank, genius 
wc revere ; that gives us pleasure, tliis gives us rapture; 
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that inforrai, dm in?piies, and n ii,pl| f„r 

genius ts from heaven, learning fionl man: this sets 
us above the low and lUtu-rate; ilmt, above ilu- 
learned and polite. Learning is boirowed kiioislolve- 
genius IS krioivlcdgc innate, and quite our oun' 
Therefore, as Bacon observes, it may (ate a nnliicr 
name, and he called wisdom; in wlucli setue uf 
W(L^clom some arc born wise 

But here a caution is neccssar)' against the nifyit 
fatal of eriors m those automatic, those seh-Lut'-ht 
philosophers of our age, who set up genuH, atul oft'r-n 
mere fancied genius, not only above hunmn ioainiiri 
but divine truth. I have called genuia wrdorn; but 
let it be remembcicd, that in the most rcnovMied ai/cj 
of the most rehned heathen vvisdom (and theirs b not 
Chiistuui) 'the world by wisdom knew not God, and 
It pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save 
those tliat believed.' In the fairyland offanev, genius 
may wander wild; there it has a creative power, ard 
may reign arbiuaiily over its own empire of chmieras, 
The wide field of Nature also lies open before it, where 
it may range unconfined, make what discovenes it can, 
and sport with its infinite objects uncontrnlled. as far 
as visible Nature extends, painting them as wantonly 
as it will. But what painter of die most unbounded 
and exalted genius can give us the true portrait of 
a seraph? He can give us only what, by his own or 
otlieis’ eyes, has been seen; though that indeed hifi* 
nitely compounded, raised, burlesqued, dishonouief I, 
or adorned: in like manner, who can give us duiue 
truth uiirevealcd? Much less should any pu'.uiue 
to set aside divine truth when levealed, as nnon- 
gruous to their own sagacities— Is this Uin s-tious 
for my subject? I shall be more so liclure I close. 

Having put in a caveat a^inst the mnst fatal of 
errors, from the too great indulgence nf genius, return 
we now to that too great suppression of it, which is 
dcti'iinental to composition; and endeavour to rescue 
the writer, as vvell as the man. I have said tlut some 
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are bom wise; but they, like those that are born rick, 
by neglecting the cultivation and produce of their 
own possessions, and by running m debt, may be 
beggared at last ; and lose their reputations, as younger 
brothers estates, not by being horn with less abilities 
than the rich, heir, but at too late an hour. 

Many a great man has been lost to himself, and 
tile public, purely because great ones were born before 
him. Hermias, in his collections on Homer’s blind- 
ness, says, that Homer, requesting the gods to grant 
him a sight of Achilles, that hero rose, but m armour 
so bright, that it struck Homer blind with the blaze, 
bet not the blaze of even Homer’s muse darken us 
to the discernment of our own powers; which may 
possibly sec us above the rank of imitators; who, 
though most excellent and even immortal (as some 
of them are) yet are still but Du nunorum gentium, nor 
oan expect the largest share of incense, the greatest 
profusion of praise, on their secondary altars. 

But further still: a spirit of imitation hath many 
ill effects; I shall confine myself to three. First, it 
deprives the Hbcial and politer arts of an advantage 
which tlie mechanic enjoy in these, men are ever 
endeavouring to go beyond their predecessors; in the 
former, to follow them. And since copies surpass not 
their originals, as streams rise not higher than their 
spring, rarely so high; hence, while arts mechanic 
aic in perpetual progress and increase, the libera! arc 
in retrogradation and decay. Thise resemble pyra- 
mids, are broad at bottom, but lasen exceedingly as 
they rise, ikoss resemble rivers which, from a small 
fountain-head, are spreading ever wider and wider 
as they run. Hence it is evident that different portions 
of understanding arc not (as some imagine) allotted 
to different periods of dme; for we see, in the same 
period, understanding using in one set of aitists and 
declining in another. Therefore Nature stands al> 
solved and our inferiority in composition must be 
charged on ourselves. 
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Nay, so far are we Irom complyintj with a nec<:?<;ity, 
which Nature lays m under, tkic, secondly, by a 
spirit of imitation we counteract Nature, and tluv.irt 
her dcsitfn. She brings ui into the woild all oru'inah: 
no two laces, no two minds, arc jmt alike; but ail bear 
Nature's evident mark of separation on them, liuni 
originals, how comes it to pass that wc die ropiei? 
That meddling ape Imitation, as soon as wc come to 
years of indiscretion (so let me speak), snatches tlic 
pen and blote out Nature’s mark of separation, cancels 
her kind intention, deslioys all mental mdividuality; 
the lettered world no longer consists of singulars, it is 
a medley, a mass; and a hundrc’d books, at hoUom, 
arc but one. Why are monkeys such masters of 
miniiciy? Why receive they such a talent at imita- 
tion''’ Is It not as the Spartan slaves received a licence 
for cbricty ; that iheir betters might be ashamed of it? 

The third fault to be found with a spirit of iiiiitatson 
is, that widi great incongruity it makes us poor aud 
proud* makes us think httle, and write much; gives 
us huge folios, which are IiiUc better than more re- 
putable cushions to promote our repose. Have not 
some sevenfold volumes put us in mind of Ovid's 
sevenfold channels of the Nile at the conllagration? 

Ostta se^>m 

Pulvemknla oacanl seplm sine Jfmine voiles. 

Such leaden labours are like Lycurgus’s iron mniiey, 
which was so much less in value than in bulk, that it 
required barns for strong-box«:s, and a yoke of oxen 
to draw five hundred pounds. 

But notwithstanding these disadvantages of imita- 
tion, imitation must be the lot (and often an honour- 
able lot it is) of most writers. If there is a faimne of 
invention in the land, like Joseph's brethren we nuht 
travel far for food ; wc must visit the remote aiirl rich 
ancients; but an inventive genius may salely ,suy at 
home; that, like the widow’s cruse, is divinely re- 
plenished from widun; and affords us a muaculous 
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delight. Wliether our own genius be such or not, we 
diligently should inquire; that we may not go a- 
beggmg with gold in our purse for there is a mine 
in man, which must be deeply dug ere we can con- 
jeeture Its contents. Anotliei often sees that in us, 
which we sec not ourselves, and may there not be 
that in us wludi is unseen by both? That there may, 
chance often discovcn*, either by a luckily chosen 
theme, or a mighty premium, or an absolute necesisity 
of exertion, or a noble stiokc of emulation from 
another’s glory; as that on Thucydudes from hearing 
Herodotus repeat part of Uis history at the Olympic 
games: had there been no Heiodotus, there might 
have been no Thucydides, and the world’s admiration 
might have begun at Livy for excellence m that pro- 
vince of the pen. DemcKthencs had liie same stimula- 
tion on hearing CalJistratus, or TuHy might have 
been the first ol consummate renown at the bar. 

Quite clear of the dispute concerning ancient and 
modern learning, we speak not of performance, but 
pow ers The m^ern powers are equal to those before 
tliem, modem pcrfoiraancc in general is deplorably 
short, How great arc the names just mentioned! 
Yet who will dare affirm, that as great may not nse 
up m some future, or even in the present age ^ Reasons 
there ai'e why talents may not a|)pcar, none why they 
may not exist as much in one penod as another. An 
evocation of vegetable fiuits depends on ram, air, and 
sun; an evocation of the fmits of genius no less depends 
on externals What a marvellous crop bore it in 
Greece and Romc^ And what a marvellous sunshine 
did It there enjoy ! What encouragement from the 
nature of their governmenU, and tlie spirit of llicir 
people ' Virgil and Horace owed their divine talents 
to i leaven, their immortal works to men; thank 
Maecenas and Augustus for them. Had it not been 
for these, the gemus of those poets had Uin buried m 
their ablies. Atlicns expended on her theatre, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and ardutecturc, a tax levied for the 
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support of a war. Caesar dropped his papers witeu 
Tully spoke; and Philip trembled at the voice of 
Demosthenes: and has there arisen but one Tiilly, 
one Demosthenes, m so long a course of ycars.^ 'Ihc 
powerful clcxpicnce of them both in one stream, 
should never bear me down into the melancfioly per- 
suasion, that several have not been born, though they 
have not emerged. The sun as much rxish m a clfuidy 
day, as in a clear; it is outuaid, accidental cirnini- 
stances that with r<^ard to genius either in nation 
or age 

ColUetasfagai nubes, solemgue reductl. 

ViKO. 

As great, perhaps greater than those mentioned 
(prciuraptuous as it may sound) may possiblv aiisc; 
for who hath fathomed die mind of maii^ Its bounds 
arc as unknown as those of the creation; since the 
birth of which, perhajis. not one has so far exerted, 
as not to leave his possibilities beyond his attainments, 
his powers beyond his exploits. Forming our judge- 
ments altogedier by what has been dune, without 
knowing, or at all inquiring, what possibly miqhl have 
been done, we naturally cnougli fall into loo mean an 
opinion of the human mind If a sketch of the divine 
Jliad before Homer wrote, had been given to mankind, 
by some superior being, or otherwise, its execution 
would, probably, have appeared beyond tfie power of 
man. Now, to surpass it, we think impassible, /ksthe 
tiist of these 0]3inions would evidently fiave been a 
mistake, why may not the second be so too’ both are 
foimdecl on the same bottom; on our ignorance of die 
possible dimensions of the mind of man 
Nor arc we only ignorant of the ditnenstom of the 
human mind in general, but even of our own. That 
a man may be scarce less ignorant of his own powii >, 
than an oyster of its pearl, or a rock of it.s diamoml, 
that he may possess dormant, unsuspected abihtws, 
till awakened by loud calls, or stung up by striking 
emergencies, is evident from the sutldcn eruption of 
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some men, out of perfect obscurity, into public ad. 
miration, on Ae stroi^ impulse of some animating 
occasion; not more to the world's great surprise than 
^eir own. Few authors of distinction but have ex- 
perienced something of this nature, at the first beam- 
inga of their yet unsuspected genius on their hilhcrtn 
dark composition; the writer starts at it, as at a lucid 
meteor in the night*, is much surprised; can scarce 
believe it true. During his happy confusion it may 
be said to him, as to Eve at the lake, 

What there thou secst, fair creature, is thyself, 

Milt. 

Genius, in this view, is lilce a dear friend in our com. 
pany under disguise; who, wliile we are lamcntmg 
his absence, drops his mask, striking us, at once, with 
equal surprise and joy. This sensation, which I speak of 
in a writer, might favour, and so promote, the fable 
of poetic inspiration: a poet of a strong imagination, 
and stronger vanity, on feeling it, might naturally 
enough realize the world’s mere compliment, and 
think himself truly inspired. Which is notimprobable; 
for eniiiusiasts of all Idnds do no less. 

Since it is plain that men may be strangers to their 
own abilities; and by thinking meanly of them with* 
out just cause, may possibly lose a name, perhaps 
a name immortal; 1 would find some means to pre- 
vent these evils. Whatever promotes virtue, promotes 
something more, and carries its good influence beyond 
the moral man; to prevent these evils, I borrow hvo 
golden rules from ctliics, which are no less golden in 
composition than in life. ist. Know thyself; 2 ndly, 
Reverence thyself: I design to repay ethics in a futuie 
letter, by two rules fiom rhetoric for its service. 

ist. Know thyself. Of ourselves it may be said, as 
Martial says of a bad neighbour, 

Ml Im prope^ proeul<iut nobis. 

Therefore dive deep into thy bosom; Jeam the depth, 
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extent, bias, and fiill fort of thy mind; contract ful! 
intimacy with the stranger within thee ; excite and 
cherish every spark of intellectual light and heat, 
however smothered under former negligence, or 
scattered through the dull, dark mass of common 
thoughts; and collecting them into a body, let thy 
genius rise {if a genius thou hast) as the sun from 
chaos; and if I should then say, like an Indian, 
Worship it, (though too bold) yet should I say little 
more than my second rule enjoins, (viz,) Reverence 
thyself. 

That is, let not great examples, or authorities, 
browbeat thy reason into too great a diffidence of 
thyself: thyself so reverence, as to prefer the native 
growth of thy own mind to the richest import from 
abroad; such borrowed riches make us poor. The 
man who thus reverences himself, will soon find the 
world’s reverence to follow his own. His works will 
stand distinguished; his the sole property of them; 
which property alone can confer the noble title of an 
author; that is, of one who (to speak accurately) 
thinks and composes; while other invader of tlie 
press, how voluminous and learned soever, (with due 
respect be it spoken) only read and write. 

in literature, the well-accomplished scholar, and the 
divinely-inspired enthusiast; the fint is, as the bright 
morning star; the second, as the rising sun. The 
writer who neglects those two rules above will never 
stand alone; he makes one of a group, and thinks in 
wretched unanimity with the throng: incumbtTed 
with the notions of others, and impoverished by their 
abundance, he conceives not tlic least cmbr)-<3 of new 
tliought; opens not die least vbta tlirough the gloom 
of ordinary writers, into die bright walks of rare 
imagination, and singular design; while the true 
geiuus is crossing all public roads into fresh un- 
trodden ground; he, up to the knees in aiituiuity, is 
treadi”' > '^'^red footsteps of great cx?.niples, with 
l 
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the blind veneration of a bigot saluting the papal toe; 
comiortably hoping full absolution for llie sins of his 
own understanding, fi om the powerful charm of touch- 
ing his idol’s infalbbility. 

Such meanness of mind, such prostration of our 
own powers, proceeds from too great admiration of 
others Admiration has, generally, a degree of two 
very bad ingredients in it; of ignoiance, and of lear, 
and does mischief in coinpositjon, and in hfc. Proud 
as tlie world is, there is more superiority in it given 
than assumed; and its gi aiidees of all kinds owe more 
of their elevation to the htdencss of otheis’ mmds, 
than to the greatness of their own. Were not pros- 
tiate spuits their voluntary ped<»tals, the figure 
they make among mankind would not stand so 
high. Imitators and iranilatois are somewhat of 
the pcde.stal-iand, and sometimes rather raise their 
onginars reputation, by showing him to be by them 
inimitable, than their own. Homer has been trans- 
lated into most languages; Achan tells us that the 
Indians (hopeful tutors!) have taught him to speak 
their tongue. Wliat expect we iiom them? Not 
Homer’s Achilles, butsomething which, like Patroclus, 
assumes his name, and at its peril appears in his 
stead; nor expect we Homer’s Ulysses, gloiiously 
bmsdng out of liis cloud into royal grandeur, but arv 
Ulysses under disguise, and a be^ar to the last. Such 
is that inimitable father of poetry, and oracle of all 
the wise, whom Lycurgus ti-ansccibcd; and for an 
annual public recii^ of whose works Solon enacted a 
law ; that it is much to be feared, that his so numerous 
translations are but as the published testimonials of 
so many nations and ages, that this author so divine 
is untranslated still. 

But here, 

amem 

VtUitr- 

Vim, 

and demands justice for his fiivourite, and ours. Great 
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things he has done, but he might have dunn giratep. 
What a fall ia it liom Homei’a nutnbfi'., Ik'c as air, 
lolLy and harmonioua as the spherci, into thildiJi 
shackles, and tinkling sounds! hut, in liij fall, he d 
sull great. 

Nor app/Mis 

Less than arrhangc! ruin'd, and tiic c.-m-'.} 

or glory olistur’d. — 

MriT. 

Had Milton never wrote, Pope had ii-ss to 
blame- but when in Milton’s genius, Ifomn, as it 
were, personally rose to (oibid IJiitonsdoar^ huti that 
ignoble wiong, it is less pardonable, hy tliat elh'ini- 
nate decoration, to put Achilles in petticoats a sfomd 
time. How much nobler had it been, if hb numhr is 
had rolled on in full flow, tlitough the muiout) modu- 
lations of masculine melody, into those gran Jeuis of 
solemn sound, which are indispem«ably denuinded by 
the native dignity- of heroic song! How much nolih'r, 
if he had reshted the temptation of that Gothic demon, 
which, modem poesy tasting, became mortal! Ul«, 
how unlike the deathless, divme haimony of three 
great names (how justly joined'), of Milton, Grcr: », 
and Rome! His v’eisc, but for this hule .■sperk ot 
mortality in its extreme parts, as bis hi-iu luid in his 
heel, like him, had been invulnet.tUe an I immoiud. 
But, unfortunately, tiiat was uudippcd in Ilr licon; 
as this, in Styx. Harmony as well as flnquaue is 
essential to poeoy; ami a murder uf Id-, imi ic n 
putting half Iloracr to death. ULiak ii a ttriii of 
diminution; what we mean by bknk vcw% ii, vm t* 
uidallen, uncuist; verse nrLuri-cd, ii-mtiuuiiul in the 
tuie language of tliegodi; who novfr tuundi'fid nor 
sudered then IIoiiwt to thardn, m rhi'tii-; atul 
therefore, I beg you, my lurnil, to iiown it v-itii ^om'’ 
nnlilcr term; nor let tlu- grtdtiM->s of the ihitig he 
under the dt faniiiluin of suih a name. 
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as much from an original, as the moon from the 

sun: 

— Photben alunojussmt igne 
ImpUrX) soUmqut stio, 

Claud, 

But as nothing is more easy than to write originally 
wrong, originals are not here recommended, but 
under the strong guard of my first rule — Know thy- 
self. Lucian, who was an original, neglected not this 
rule, if we may judge by Ids reply to one who took 
some freedom with him. He was, at first, an appicn- 
tice to a statuary; and when he was reflected on as 
such, by being called Prometheus, he replied, ‘I am 
indeed the inventor of new work, the model of which 
I owe to none; and, if I do not execute it well, I 
deserve to be torn by twelve vultures, instead of one.’ 

If 80 , 0 Gulliver I dost thou not shudder at thy 
brother Lucian’s vultures hovering o’er thee? Shudder 
on! they cannot shock thee more than decency has 
been shocked bv thee. How have thy Houyhnhnms 
thrown thy judgement from its seat, and laid thy 
imagination in the mire! In what ordure hast thou 
dipped thy pencil! What a Monster hast thou made 
of the 

Humaa face divine! 

Mu,ton. 

This writer has so satirized human nature, as to give 
a demonstration in himself, that it deserves to be 
satirized. But, say his wholesale admirers, few could 
80 liave written; true, and fewer would. If it required 
great abilities to commit the fault, greater still would 
have saved him from it. But whence arise such warm 
advocatM for such a performance? From hence, viz. 
before a character is established, merit makes fame; 
afterwards fame makes merit. Swift is not com- 
mended for this piece, but this piece for Swift. He 
has given us some beauties which deserve all our 
praise; and our comfort is, that his faults will not 
become common; for none can be guilty of them, but 
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who have wit as well as reputaiion In spare, Ills wit 
had been less wiid, if his temper hatl not io,tlcd Im 
judgement. If his favourite houyhnhnmi could write, 
and Swift had been one of tliem, cveay horir with 
him would have been an ass, and he woulil have 
written a panegyric on mankind, saddling with much 
reproach the present heroes ol hts pen. On the run- 
trary, being born amongst men, and, of consequemc, 
piqued by many, and peevish at more, he h.u bias- 
phemed a nature little lower than that of an-'cls, and 
assumed by iar higher than they: hut surely the con- 
tempt of the world is not a gi'catcr virtue than the 
contempt of mankind is a vice. Therelorc I wonder 
that, though forborne by others, the laughter-lovmg 
Swift was not rcpioved by the venerable Dean, who 
could sometimes be very giave. 

For I remember, as I and others were taking with 
him an evening’s w'alk, about a mile out of Dublin, 
he stopped short; we passed on; but perceiving that 
he did not follow us, I went back; and found him 
fixed as a statue, and earnestly gazing upward at a 
noble elm, which in its uppeemost branches wa? touch 
withered, and decayed. Pointing at it, he 5aid, ‘I 
shall be like that tree, I shall die at top ’ As in this 
he seemed to prophesy lil:e the Sibvb; if, like one of 
them, he had burnt part of liis works, especially Ikit 
blasted branch of a noble genius, like her too, he 
might have risen m his demand for the rest. 

Would not his fiicnd Pope have succeeded better 
in an original attempt? Talents untried arc talc'iits 
unknown. Ml that I know h, that, contrary to thrse 
sentiments, he was not only an avowed of 

imitation, but a zealous recommender of it also. 
Nor could he recommend any tlung better, except 
emulation, to those who write. One ol these ail 
writers must call to their aid; but aitlv they are of 
unequal repute. Imitation is iuleiionty tonl^sscd; 
emuiuuon is superiority contested, or denrd; imita- 
tion 13 servile, emulation generous, that fetters, thU 
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fires; that may give a name; this, a name immortal: 
this made Athens to succeeding ages the rule of taste, 
and the standard of perfection. Her men of genius 
struck fire against eadi other; and kindled, by con- 
flict, into glories, which no time shall extinguish. 
We thank Aeschylus for SophocI«; and Parrhasius 
for Zeuxis; emulation, for boUi. Tliat bids us fly the 
general fault of imitators; bids us not be struck with 
the loud report of former fame, as with a knell, which 
damps the spirits; but as with a tiumpet, which 
inspires ardour to rival the renowned. Emulation 
exhorts us, instead of learning our discipline for ever, 
like raw troops, under ancient Icadeis in composition, 
to put those laurelled veteram in some hazard of 
losing their superior posts m glory. 

Such is emulation’s high-spinted advice, such her 
immortalizing call. Pope would not hear, pre- 
cugaged wth Imitation, which blessed him with all 
her charms. He chose rather, with his namesake of 
Greece, to triumph in the old world, tlian to look out 
for a new. His taste partook the error of his religion; 
it denied not worship to saints and angels ; that is, to 
writers, who, canomzed for ages, have received their 
apotheosis from established and universal fame. True 
poesy, like true religion, abhors idolatry; and though 
It honours the memory of the exemplary, and takes 
them Willingly (yet cautiously) as guides in the way to 
glory; real, though unexampled, excellence is its only 
aim ; nor looks it for any inspiration less than divine. 

Though Pope’s noble Muse may boast her illus» 
trious descent from Homer, Virgil, Horace, yet is an 
original author more nobly bom. As I'aciLus says of 
Cuitius Rufus, an original author is bom of himself, 
is lus own progenitor, and will probably propagate 
a numerous oltpring of imitators, to eternize his 
glory; while mulc-hke imitatois die without issue. 
Therefore, though we stand much obliged for his giving 
us an Homer, yet had he doubled our obligation by 
giving us— a Pope. Had he a strong imagination, 
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and the true sublime? That gianted, u'c mi'dit have 
had two Homers instead of one, if lotigcr hiul 
his life; for I heard iht* d> ing swan talk over an ('pit: 
plan a few wc(;ks before hi-, tlt’t east*. 

Bacon, under the shadow ol wIkis*' great nanv I 
would shelter my present aftnupt iu hivtair of dri^im- 
ais, says, ‘Men seek nut to know their own stitd. am 1 
abililics; but fancy dicir pnss<*,smns to lie griMter, .itid 
their abilities less, than they really are.' VMiich h, hi 
efl’ect, saying, 'Tliat wc ought to exert inoic than we 
do ; and that, ou exertion, our probability of suf te. 5 
is greater than wc conceive ’ 

Nor have I Bacon’s opinion only, but tus e 

too, on my side His mighty mind iravcUcti routid the 
intellectual world; and, with a innic than cagli’’s eye, 
saw, and has pointed out, blank spaces, or dark 
in it, on which the human mmd never siionr some 
of these have been enlightened since; some are be- 
nighted still. 

Moreover, so boundless are the bold es'cuninna of 
the human mind, that, in the vast void beyond real 
existence, it can call forth shadowy bemgi, and un- 
known worlds, as numerous, as bright, and, perhaps, 
as lasting, as the stars; such quite-onginal beauties 
we may call paradisaical. 

jValw suu smttK fiorts. 

Ovid, 

When such an ample area for renowned adventure 
in original attempts lies before us, shall we be as mere 
leaden pipes, conveying to tlic pre'^ent age small 
streams of excellence fVom its grand n-stTvoir in 
antiquity; and those too, perhaps, muddltil in the 
pass? Originals shine, like comets; have no peer in 
their path; are rivalled by none, and the gaze of ail. 
All other compositions {if they shine at all) shine in 
clusters; like the stars in the galaxv; where, like bad 
neighbours, all sufler from all; each particular being 
diminished, and almost lost in the throng. 
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If thoughts of this nature pevailed; if ancients and 
moderns were no longer considered as masters and 
pupils, but as hard-matched rivals for renown j then 
m^^erns, by the longevity of their labours, might, 
one day, become ancients themselves^ and old Time, 
that best weigher of meiits, to keep his balance even, 
might have the golden weight of an Augustan age 
in both his scales; or rather our scale might descend; 
and that of antiquity (as a modern match for it 
strongly speaks) might kick the beam. 

And why not? For consider, since an impartial 
Providence scatters talents indiflercntly, as through 
all orders of persons, so through all periods of time; 
since, a marvellous light, imenjoyed of old, is poured 
on us by revelation, with larger prospects extending 
our understanding, with brighter objects cmiching 
our imagination, with an inestimable prize setting our 
passions on fire, thus strengthening cveiy power that 
enables composiuon to shine; since there has been 
no fall in man on this side Adam, who left no 
vvorlts, and the works of all other ancients are our 
auxiliars against Uiemselves, as being perpetual spurs 
to our ambition, and shining lamps in our path to 
fame; since this world is a school, as well for intellec- 
tual, as moral, advance; and the longer human nature 
is at school, the better scholar it should be, since, as 
the moral world expects its glorious millennium, the 
world intellectual may hope, by the rules of analogy, 
for some superior degrees of excellence to crown her 
later scenes; nor may it only hope, but must enjoy 
them too; for TuUy, Quintilian, and all true critics 
allow, that virtue assists genius, and that the writer 
will be more able, when litter is the man-all these 
particulars, I say, considered, why should it seem 
altogether impossible, that heaven’s latest editions 
of tlie human mind may be the most correct, and 
fair? that tlie day may come, when the moderns may 
proudly look back on the comparative darkness of 
former ages, on the children of antiquity; reputing 
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Homer and DcmosihenM as the dawn of divine 
genius, and Atliem as the rra<Jlc of infant fainc? 
What a glorious revolution woul<l this make in the 
rolls of renown! 

What a rant, say you, is hcrc?~I partly grant it. 
Yet, consider, my friend! knowKlge physn al, rnatbe* 
matical, moial, and divine, inneases; all arts and 
sciences are making considerable advaiicr; with 
them, all the accommodations, ornaineiits, dclurliri, 
and glories of human We; and these arc new foud to 
the genius of a polite witer; these are a? the root, and 
composition as the flower; and as the root spr'vdi 
and dirives, shall tlie flower fail? As well may a I 1 ow<t 
flourish, when the root is dead. It is prudence u.i read, 
genius to relish, glory to surpass, anuent authors; and 
wisdom to try our strength, in an attempt in which it 
would be no great dishonour to fail. 

Why condemned Maro his admirable epic to the 
flames? Was it not because his dweeming eye saw 
some length of perfection beyond it? And what he 
saw, may not others reach? And who bid fairer than 
our countrymen for that glor>'? Something new may 
be expected from Britons particularly; who seem not 
to be more severed from the icst of mankind by the 
sui rounding sea, than by the current in iheir veins; 
and of whom httlc moic appears to be required, in 
order to give us originals, than a consistency of 
character, and making their compositions of a piece 
with their lives. May our genius shine; and prochim 
us in tliat nobler viewl 

. , . minima contenlos lacU Briiam"!. 

\'IRQ. 

And 80 it does; for in polite composition, in natural 
and mathematical knowhidgc, we have great originals 
already— Bacon, Boyle, Newton Shakespeare, Milt' ;n, 
have showed us, that all the winds rannot blow the 
British flag farther, than an original spnit can convoy 
the British fame; their names go round the world; 
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and what foreign genius strikes not as they pass? 
Why should not their posterity embark in the same 
bold bottom of new enterprise, and hope the same 
success? Hope it they may; or you must assert, 
either that tliose originals which wc already enjoy, 
were written by angels, or deny that wc are men. As 
Simonides said to Pausanias, reason should say to the 
writer, 'Remember thou att a man.’ And for man 
not to grasp at all which is laudable within his reach, 
is a disiionour to human nature, and a disobedience 
to the divine; for as heaven does nothing in vain, ils 
gift of talents implies an injunction of their use. 

A friend of mine has obeyed that injunction; he 
has relied on himself, and with a genius, as well moral 
as original (to speak m bold terms), has cast out evil 
spirits; has made a convert to virtue of a species of 
composition, once most its foe. As the first Christian 
emperors expelled demons, and dedicated their tem- 
ples to the living God. 

But you, I know, are sparing in your praise of this 
author; tliercfore 1 will speak of one, which is sure 
of your applause. Shakcspeaie mingled no water with 
his wine, lowered bis gemus by no vapid imitation, 
Shakespeare gave us a Shakespeare, nor could the 
first m ancient fame iiavc given us more' Shake- 
speare is not their son, but brother; their equal; and 
that, in spite of all his faults. Think you this too 
bold? Consider, in those ancients what it is the world 
admires! Not the fewness of their faults, but the 
number and brightness of their beauties; and if 
Shakespeare is their equal (as he doubtless is) in that 
whuh in them is admired, then is Shakespeare as 
great as they; and not impotence, but some other 
cause, must be charged with his defects. When we 
are setting these great men in competition, what but 
the comparative size of their genius is the subject of 
our inquiry? And a giant loses notliing of his size, 
though he should chance to trip in his race. But it is 
a compliment to those heroes of antiquity to suppose 
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Shakespeare their equal only in dramatic pov\(’ri; 
therefore, though his faults had Ir-civ e,u'\u-T, the 
scale would still turn in hw favour 'ihetc is at l-Mst 
as much genius on tlic BiiUsh as on the (iu-ctan si rrc, 
though the former is not swept so clean - sri 1 1- .m 
from violations not only of the drauutic, but moral 
rule; for an honest heathen, on leatlmi' some ol our 
celebrated scenes, might be seriously fomnncil lo 
see, that our nbligations to tlic religion of Nature 
were cancelled by Christianity. 

Jonaou, in the sciious drama, is aa much an Imitator 
as Shakespeare n an original. He was scry learned, 
as Samson was very strong, to hw own hurt blind 
to the nature of tragedy, he pulled down all antujuitv 
on his head, and buried hmisclf under it; we see 
nothing of Jonson, nor indeed of his admired (but 
also murdered) ancients; for what shone in the 
historian is a cloud on the poet; and iialdim might 
have been a good play, if Sallust had never written. 

Who knows whether Shakespeare niiglit not have 
thought less, if he had read more^ VS'iio know’s, if he 
might not have laboured under the load ol Joa%on’s 
learning, as Enccladus under Etna? His mighty 
genius, indeed, through the most mountainous op* 
prcssion ivould have breathed out some of his in- 
extinguishable fire; yet, possibly, he mieht not have 
risen up into that giant, that much more than cuninmn 
man, at which we now gaze with amazemf^nt, and 
delight. Perhaps he was as learncil aa his dnmiatu', 
province required; for whatever other learnm ; he 
wanted, he was master of two books, unknown to 
many of the profoundly read, though books w hi< h the 
last conflagration alone can destiny; the Iwok of 
Nature, and that of man. These he had by heart, 
and has transcribed many admirable pages of tlicm, 
into his immortal woiks. These are the fniinlain- 
head, whence the Castalian stre.ims of oriuitul l om- 
position flow; and these arc often muddied hy other 
waters, though svaten in their distinct ch.iwiclj most 
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wholesome and pure: as two chemical liquors, 
separately clear as crystal, grow foul by mixture, and 
offend the sight. So that he had not only as much 
learning as his dramatic province required, but, 
perhaps, as it could safely bear. If Milton had spared 
some of his learning, his muse would have gained 
more glory, than he would have lost by it. 

Dryden, destitute of Shakespeare’u genius, had 
almost as mucli learning as Jomon, and, for the 
buskin, quite as little taste. He was a stranger to the 
pathos, and* by numbers, expression, sentiment, and 
every other dramatic cheat, strove to make amends 
for it; as if a saint could make amends for the want of 
conscience; a soldier, for the want of valour; or a 
vestal, of modesty. The noble nature of tragedy 
disclaims an equivalent; like virtue, it demands the 
heart; and Dryden had none to give. Let epic poets 
think, the tragedian’s point » rather to feel; such 
distant things are a tragedian and a poet, that the 
latter indulged destroys the former. Look on Barnwell, 
and Essex, and sec how as to these distant charac- 
ters Dryden excels, and is excelled. But the strongest 
demonsu'ation of his no-ta«ie for the buskm are his 
tragedies fringed with rhyme; which, in epic poetry, 
is a sore disease, in the tragic, absolute death. To 
Dryden’s enormity, Pope’s was a light offence. As 
lacemen arc foes to mourning, these two authors, rich 
in rhyme, were no great friends to those solemn 
ornaments, which the noble nature of their worb 
required. 

Must rh)’ine then, say you, be banished? I wish 
the nature of our language could bear its entire ex- 
pulsion; but our lesser poetry stands in need of a 
toleration for it; it raises that, but sinks the great; 
as spangles adorn children, but expose men. Prince 
Henry bespangled all over in hb eyelet-hole suit, 
with glittering pins; and an Achilles, or an Almanzor, 
in his Gothic array; are very much on a lc^'eI, as to the 
majesty oi the poet, and the prince. Dryden had a 
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great, but a general caparky; unci as f«r a 
geniua, there is no such tlimir in Kauirr. A -.i-jui 
impluiB the lays of tlic ntind lotiu'iiued, and iJt'Ut. 
mined to some particular point; vvljcn they are 
scattered widely, they aa feebly, and strike iitjt widj 
suihcicnt force, to bre, or dissolve, the hMrt. A*i w\uit 
comes from the writer’s heart rraflii’s mirs; so un.it 
comes from his head sets our brains at work, ami nur 
hearts at case. It makes a circle ol thousditltil c ritn % 
not ol distressed patients; and a passive audieiic'’ ii 
what tragedy requires. Applause a not to be gb •'vi, 
but extorted , and the silent lapse of a single tf’.ir ders 
the waiter more honour than the lattling thimde; of 
a thousand hands. Applauding hands and dry eves 
(whic)i during Dryden’s theatrical reign often ract) 
are a satire on the wntci's talent, and the spectator’s 
taste. When bv such judges the laurel u blindly 
given, and by such a poet proudly received, they 
resemble an into'acatcd host, and his tastekas guests, 
over some sparkling adulteration, conimcndnsg their 
champagne. 

But Dryden has his glory, though not on the stage. 
What an immiiable original is his ode! A small one, 
indeed, but of the first lustre, and without a thuv ; and, 
amid the bnghtestboasbofanuquity,itmayfindal>;il. 

Among the brightest of the moderns, .Mr. Addivm 
must take his place. Wlio does not approach ha 
character with great respect? They who refuic to 
dose with the public in hU praiic, refuse at their peril. 
But, if men will be fond of their own opinions, some 
hazard must be run. He had, what Dryden anri 
Joi^on wanted, a warm and feeling heart ; but, being 
of a grave and bashlul nature, tlirough a philosojiluc 
reserve and a sort of moral prudery, he cuncealcii .c, 
where he should have let l(iu»e all his lire, and have 
showed the most lender sensibilities of heart. At hn 
celebrated Ctiio, few lean, are shed, i>ut CkUu's own; 
which, indeed, are truly great, hutunalbTtuig, rxicjit 
to tlie nabic few, who love their countty betfer tii.m 
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tbemsclves. The bulk of mankind want virtue enough 
to be touched by them. His strength of genius has 
reared up one glorious image, more loily and truly 
golden than that in the plains of Dura, for cool 
adnuration to ga7.e at, and waim patriotism (how 
rare!) to worship; wblc those two tlirobbmg pulses 
of the drama, by which alone it is shown to live, 
teiror and pity, neglected through the whole, leave 
our unmolested hearts at perfect paice. Thus the 
poet, like his hero, through mistaken excellence, and 
virtue overstrained, becomes a sort of suicide; and 
that which is most dramatic in the drama, dies, All 
his charms of poetiy are but as funeral flowei's, which 
adorn; all his noble sentiments but as rich spices, 
which embalm, the tiagedy deceased. 

Of tragedy, pathos js not only the life and soul, but 
the soul Inextinguishable; it charms us tlirough a 
thousand faults. Decorations, which in this author 
abound, though they might immortalize other poesy, 
are the spUndida peccala which damn the drama; 
while, on the contrary, the muidcr of all other 
beauties is a venial sin, nor plucks the laurel from 
the tragedian’s brow. Was it otherwise, Shakespeare 
himself would run some hazard of losing his crown. 

Socrates frequented the plays of Euiipides; and 
what living Socrates would decline the theatre, at the 
representation of Cato? Tally’s assassins found him 
in the Utter, reading the Me^d of tlie Grecian poet, 
to prepare himself for death. Part of Cato might be 
read to the same end. In the weight and dignity of 
moral reflection, Addison resembles that poet, who 
was called the dramatic philosopher; and is himself, 
as he says of Cato, ‘ambitiously sententious’ . But as to 
the singular talent so remarkable in Euiipides, at 
nclting do^vn hearts mto the tender streams of grief 
l^id pity, there the resemblance fails. His beauties 
torkle, but do not warm; they sparkle as stars in a 
Iwty night. There is, indeed, a constellation in his 
slay; there is the philosopher, patiiot, orator, and 
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poetj but where is the tragalian! Anil, if that u 
wanung, 

Cur in tltealrm Cato smre Lmslt? 

Mart. 

And, when I recollect what passed betueca liim and 
Drydcn m iclation to thadiania, I niu.t .idd the next 
. , 

An vlto ttmtm venfrat, ul ewet? 

For, when Addison was a student at 0 \h)rd, lie sent 
up this play to iin fnend Dr/dcn, ai a jnopfr pt-rion 
to reconinicnd it to tlic Uitatrc, if it dci'-tst-d it, v-ho 
returned it, with veiy great commeivhififm, hut isitli 
his opinion, that, on the stage, it could not niccl sMth 
Its descrvccl success. But though the performance was 
denied the theatre, it brought its author on the public 
stage of life. For pcisom m powei h.^miing soon 
after of the head of his college for a yv.uih of parts, 
Addison was rccoramcndcd, and rt*adilv reccurd. by 
means of the great reputation which Diydeii had just 
then spread of lilm alxivc 
There is this siuuUtudc between the poet and the 
play; as this la more fit for the closet than the stage; 
80, that shone brighter in private conversation than 
on the pubbe scene. They both had a iori of local 
e.^cellency, a.s tlie heathen gods a local divinity,' 
beyond such a bound they, uiudimivd; and thenc, 
unadored. Tins puts me In tnitid of Flaio, wlio denied 
Homer to the public; that fdomer, which, when in 
his closet, was rarely out of ius liarid. I'lius, thot^h 
Cato is not calculated to signaU/e hunsrlf in the warm 
emotions of the theatre, yet we Imd him a moat 
amiable companion in our calmer dclqlits of rccesi. 
Notwithstanding what has been otlerfd, tbk, in 
many views, is an exquisite piece. But there is so 
much more of ait tlian nature in it, that I ran scarce 
forbear calling it an exquisite piece of statuary, 
Where the smooth chisel all its skill has slun'-n, 

To soflcn into tlcsh the tugged siouc. 


Atjdisom. 
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That is, where art has taken great pains to labour 
undramatic matter into dramatic life; which is im- 
possible. However, as it is, like Pygmalion, we cannot 
but fall in love with it, and wish it was alive. How 
would a Shakespeare, or an Otway, have answered 
our wiah^? They would have outdone Prometheus, 
and, with their heavenly fire, have given him not only 
life, but immortality. At their dramas (such is tljc 
force of nature) the poet is out of sight, quite hid 
behind his Venus, never thought of, till the curtain 
falls. Art brings our author forward, he stands before 
his piece; splendidly indeed, but unfortunately; for 
the writer must be forgotten by his audience during 
the representation, if for ages he would be remem- 
bered by posterity. In the theatre, as in life, delusion 
is the charm ; and we ai-e undelighted the first moment 
we are undeceived. Such demonstration have we, 
tliat the theatre is not yet opened in which solid 
happiness can be found by man; because none are 
more than comparatively good ; and folly has a corner 
in the heart of the wise. 

A genius fond of ornament should not be wedded 
to the tragic muse, which is in mourning: we want 
not to be diverted at an entertainment, where our 
gccatcat pleasure arvsea Ccoro. the. depth oC au.t coticettL 
But whence (by the way) this odd generation of 
pleasure from pain? The movement of our melan- 
choly passions is pleasant, when we ourselves are 
safe; wc love to be at once miserable and unhurt. 
So arc wc made; and so made, perhaps, to show us 
the divine goodness; to show that none of our pas- 
sions were designed to give us pain, except when 
being pained is for our advantage on the whole; 
which is evident from this instance, in which we see 
that passions the most painful administer greatly, 
sometimes, to our del^ht. Since great names have 
accounted otherwise for this particular, I wish thb 
solution, though to me probable, may not piove a 
mistake. 
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To close our thoughts on Colo: he \<,ho nr>t 
much beauty in it, has no tj^ste for p(>>*try; he who 
secs nothing else, has no taste for the staiie. \Vhiht it 
justifies censure, it extorts applauw. It ^ mtir-h lobe 
admired, but iittlc to be felt. Hatl it not Iwii a 
tragedy, it had been immortal; as it is a irii‘i;rt(y, (u 
uncommon fate somewhat resembles hii, who, for 
conquering gloriously, was condcnmnl to die. both 
shone, but shone fatally— because in breach of their 
respective laws, the laws of the diama, dml tlie Uws 
of arms. But how rich in reputation must thut author 
be, who can spare a Cato, without feeling; thy lojs! 

That loss by our author would siarcc be frit; it 
would be hut dropping a single fcatfier from a wing 
that mounts him above lus contcmpotatics. He has 
amore refined, decent, judicious, and extciwive genius, 
than Pope or Swift, To distinguish this triumvirate 
from eacli other, and, like Newton, to discover the 
different colours in these genuine and meridian ra^s 
of literary light, Swift is a singular wu, Hope a cor- 
rect poet, Addison a great author. S^yift looked on 
wit as the jus dmnm to dominion and sway In the 
world, and considered as usurpation all jiowor that 
was lodged in persons of less sparkling undersiandings. 
This inclined him to tyranny m wit, I’ope was some- 

o£ hia. Qi^y3.tnD., hiir. waa (he tytmov 

into lawful monarchy; yet were tlicre some acts of 
seventy in his reign. Addison’s crown was elective, 
he reigned by the public voice: 

. . . Volmitt 

Per populos dal lura, mmqut (Rectal (Hjin:po. 

VlRO, 

But as good boob are the medicine of the mintl, 
if we should dethrone these authors, and conuder 
them, not in their loyal, but their medicinal cap.u ity, 
might it not then be said, that Addison pre^cnlied 
a wholesome and pleasant regimen, whicli was uni- 
vcrsaily relished, and did much good; that Pope 
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preferred a piirgadvc of satire, which, though whole- 
some, was too painhil in its operation; and that 
Swift insisted on a large dose of ipecacuanha, wbch, 
though readily swallowed from the fame of the phy- 
sician, yet, if the patient had any delicacy of taste, 
he threw up the remedy, instead of the disease? 

Addison wrote little in verse, much in sweet, elegant, 
Virgihan prose; so let me call it, since Longinus calls 
Herodotus most Homeric, and Thucydides is said to 
have formed his style on Pindar. Addison’s composi- 
tions ate built widi the finest materials, m the taste 
of the ancients, and (to speak his own language) 
on truly classic ground; and though they are the 
delight of tlic present age, yet am I persuaded that 
they will receive more justice from posterity. I never 
read him, but I am struck with such a disheartening 
idea of perfection that I drop my pen. And, indeed, 
far superior writers should forget his compositons, if 
tliey would be greatly pleased with their own. 

And yet (perhaps you have not observed it) what 
is the common language of the world, and even of 
his adniiicrs, concerning him? They call him an 
elegani writer: that elegance which shines on the sur- 
face of hia compositions, seems to dazzle their under- 
standing, and render it a little blind to the depth of 
gentiment which lies beneath: thus (hard fatci) he 
loses reputation with them, by doubling liis title to it. 
On subjects the most interesting and important, no 
author of his age has written with greater, I had 
alnKKt said with equal, weight: and diey who com- 
mend him for his elegance, pay him such a sort of 
compliment, by their abstenuous praise, as they 
would pay to Lucrctia, if they should commend her 
only for her beauty. 

But you say that you know his value already. 
You know, indeed, the value of hia writings, and 
close with the world in thinking them immortal; but, 
I believe, you know not that his name would have 
deserved immortahty, though he had never written; 
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and that, by a better title than ti)c pn can sive: 
you know too, Uiat his lile was aniuhlc; but, rljaps, 
you are btUl to leain tliat his death tvas tnumplmut; 
that IS a i,Hory {(ranted to vi ry h w. And the [Mtcrnai 
hand of Pruvideiice, whidi, siiuielimcs, sruu* In i 
ils beloved chjldien m a mwiient, miHt ff<, 

that il lb a gloiy ol no great coimpinue to Uie d)iii}! 
iiubvidual; that, wlieii it is grariti'd, it is jp anted 
chiclly for the sake ol the surviving uoild, who h rnav 
piofit by his pious example, to whom r, m/luh'&l the 
strength and oppoilunity to make lu. viitiic shine 
out bughtest at the {X«tU of death And brie, prnjiit 
me to take noUte, that the noild piobably, 
profit more by a pious evainplc of lav-extcacuon, tlnii 
by one born of the church; the latter being, ujUiHv, 
taxed with an abatement of influeiicc bv the bulk 
of mankind; thcreloie, to smother a bright exanipic 
of this superior good influence, may be leputeu d 
sort of murder injurious to the living, and unjust to 
the dead. 

Such an example havewe m Atlilisonj v. Inch, though 
hitheico suppressed, yet, whrn once knosvn, u 111- 
supprcssible, of a nature too lare, too stiilang to be 
lurgotten. For, after a long and nuah', but suui 
struggle with his distcmpei, he duuUiS’d iu, plu i* 
cians, and with tlicm all hopes of life, but with his 
hopes of life he dismiwcd not hh concern for the 
living, but sent for a youth neatly rclati d, and liuelv 
accomplished, yet not above being the U iter i' »r g jod 
impressions from a dying fiiend. Hr faiiu , hut hh’ 
now glimmcrmg in the socket, the dying iru mi i.ai 
silent: after a decent ant) proptr pause, the yr-ucli 
said, 'Dear Siil you sent for me: I behew, and I 
hope, that you have some commands; I shall liukl 
them most sacred.’ May cUstant agt 1 mil onlv hcai. 
but feel, theiftifly! Forciblygraspingthevouih’ihand, 
he soltly said, ‘Sec in what peace a Chusuau lan 
die.’ lie spoke with diflicnltv, and soon expired. 
Tiirougii grace dmne, how great b manl Ihrough 
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divine mercyj how stinglcss is death) Who would not 
thus expire? 

What an inestimable legacy were those few dying 
words to the youth beloved ' Wlut a glorious supple- 
ment to Ilia own valuable fragment on the truth of 
Christianity! What a fidl demonstration, that his 
fancy could not feign beyond wliat his virtue could 
reach! For when he would strike us most strongly 
with die grandeur of Roman magnanimity, his dying 
hero is ennobled with thiJ sublime sentiment, 

Wtiiie yet 1 hvc, \et ntA. \rve in ’vTccrj. 

Cato. 

But how much more sublime is that sentiment when 
realized in life; when dispelling the languors, and 
appeasing the pains of a last hour, and brightening 
with illustrious action the dark avenue, and aiUawfuI 
confines of an eternity ! When his soul scarce animated 
his body, strong faith and ardent charity animated 
hu soul into divine ambition of saving more than his 
own. I c IS for our honour* nnd our advantage, to hold 
him iiigh in our esteem: for the better men are, the 
more they will admire him, and the more they admue 
him, the better will they be. 

By undrawing the long dosed curtain of his death- 
bed, have I not showed you a stranger m him whom 
you knew so well? Is not this of your favourite 
author, 

— jVoltf PWMor imago? 

ViRG. 

HU compositions are but a noble preface; the grand 
work is his deatli: that is a work which is read m 
heaven; how has it jomed the final approbation of 
angels to the previous applause of men I How glori- 
ously has he opened a splendid path, through fame 
immortal, into eternal peace! How has he given 
religion to triumph amidst die ruins of his nature! 
And, stronger than death, risen higher in virtue when 
’ortmiimg ^ 
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If all our men of guiius had ,0 hiathed tlieir 
last; il all our men of geniui, like him, had la-m ram 
of genius for eternals; lia, had we never been luitied 
by the report of a latter end—oh! how unlike to dm! 
But a little to balance our pain, let m oimiiler that 
such reports as make us, at once, adore, and trenihle, 
are of use, when too many diere arc who iimst ttemhie 
before they will adore, and who i.(iimu(e tit, to mir 
shame, that the surest refuge of our end.iiigrteil 
virtue is in the fears and leirors of tlie di .mgra’uous 
human heart 

‘But l epom, you say, may be fahr ; and you farther 
ask me, If aii reports were true, how ramc an ance* 
dote of so much honour to human nature, as mine, 
to lie so long unknovm? W’hat inau!»plcious planet 
interposed to lay its lustre under so lasting and so 
surprising an eclipse?’ 

The fact is indisputably truej nor arc you to rely 
on me for the truth of it: my report is but a second 
edition: it was published before, thou^»h obscurely, 
and With a cloud before it. As clouds before die sun 
are often beautiful, so this of which I speak. How 
finely pathetic are those two lines, which tha so 
solemn and afFecung scene tnspiredl 

He taught U3 how to live; and, oh' too high 
A price for knowledge, taught tis how to die. 

TickeUh 

With trutli wrapped in darkneis, so sung our 
oracle to the public, but explained himself to me: 
he was present at his patron’s death, and lliaC ac- 
count of It here given, he gave to me before his 
eyes were dry. By what means Add-on taught us 
how to die, the poet left to be made known by a 
late, and less able hand; but one more zealous forliis 
pation’s glory— zealous, and impotent, as the poor 
Egyptian, who gathered a few splintt n of a broken 
boat, as a funeral pde for the great Foiupry, slucliniti 
of doing honour to so renowned a name : yet bad not 
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this poor plank (permit me, here, so to call this im- 
perfect page) been thrown out, the chief article of 
his patron’s glory would probably have been sunk for 
ever, and late ages have received but a fragment of 
his fame: a fragment glorious indeed, for his genius 
how bright! But to commend him for composition, 
though immortal, is detraction now, if' there our 
encomium ends : let us look &rther to that concluding 
scene, which spoke human nature not unrelated to 
the divine. To that let m pay the long and large 
arrear of our greatly pasthumom applause. 

This you will think a long digression, and justly, 
if that may be called a digression, which was my chief 
inducement Ibr wilting at all. I had long wished to 
deliver up to the public this sacred deposit, which by 
Providence was lodged in my hands; and I entered 
on the present undertaking partly as an introduction 
to that, which is more worthy to see the light; of 
which I gave an intimation in the beginning of my 
letter : for this is the monumental marble there men- 
tioned, to which I promised to conduct you; this is 
the sepulchral lamp, the long-hidden lustre of our 
accomplished countryman, who now rises as from his 
tomb, to receive the regard so greatly due to the 
dignity of his death; a death to be distinguished by 
tears ofjoy; a death which angels beheld with delight. 

And shall that, which would have shone conspi- 
cuous amid the resplendent lights of Ghristianily's 
glorious morn, by these dark days be dropped into 
oblivion? Dropped it is; and dropped by our sacred, 
august, and ample register of renown, which has 
entered in its marble metnous the dim splendour of 
far inferior worth: though so lavish of praise, and so 
talkative of the dead, yet is it silent on a subject, 
which (if any) might have taught its unlettered stones 
to speak. If powers were not wanting, a monument 
more durable than those of marble should proudly nse 
in this ambitious page, to the new and far nobler Ad- 
dison, tiian that whicli you, and the public, have so 
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long and so much admired: nor thii nation only; 
for it is Europe’s Addwon, as well as oun; tlimit'h 
Europe knows not half hw title to her e-iU-eui; Ijciniias 
yet unconscious that the d^ing Addisun far ouhUmrs 
her Addison immortal. Would we revnihh' him? 
Let us not limit our anibitioii to the least illu,fri<>us 
pait of hia charactci ; heads, indeed, arccrowiiMl on 
earth; but hearts only arc trownnl in hr.Lwn; a 
truth, which, in such an age of authors, slmuld n<it 
he forgotten. 

It IS piously to be hoped, that this narrative mav 
have some eHect, since all Ibtcn, when a death-bed 
speaks; and J'egaid the person departing as an actor 
of a part, which the great master of the drama bus 
appointed us to perform tomiorrow. Tins was a 
Roscius on the stage of life, his exit how great ^ 
Ye lovers of virtue, plaudiUl and let us, my friend! 
ever ‘remember his end, as well as our own, that we 
may never do amiss.’— I am, 

Dear Sir, 

Your most obligeti, 
humble servant. 

P.S.— How far Addison is an original, you will 
see in my next; where I descend fi-om thn conse- 
crated ground into his sublunary praise; and great is 
the descent, though mto noble heights of intellcciual 
power. 
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¥tom LETTERS OEf CHIVALRY, 1762 

HEROIC AMD GOTHIC MANNERS 
{/MUr VV) 

I ET it be no surprise to you that, in the close of 
my last letter, I presumed to bring the G'jsniFa* 
lemme hherata into competition with the Iliad. 

So far as the heroic and Gothic manners are the 
same, the pictures of each, if well taken, must be 
equally entertaining. But I go farther, and main* 
tain that the circunistanccs, in which they differ, are 
clearly to the advantage of the Gothic designers. 

You sec my purpose is to lead you from this 
forgotten chivalry to a more amusing subject, I 
mean the poetry westil! read, and which was founded 
upon it. 

Much has been said, and witlt great truth, of the 
felicity of Homer’s age, for poetical manners. But 
as Homer was a citizen of the world, when he had 
seen in Greece, on the one hand, the manners he 
has described, could he, on the other hand, have seen 
in the west the manners of the feudal ages, I make no 
doubt but he would certainly have preferred the 
latter. And the grountls of this preference would, I 
suppose, have been ‘the improved gallantry of the 
feudal limes; and die superior solemnity of their 
superstitions’. 

If any great poet, like Homer, had lived amongst, 
and sung of, the Gotliic knights (for after all Spenser 
and Tasso came too late, and it was impossible for 
tlicm to paint truly and perfectly what w’as no longer 
seen or believed) this preference, I persuade myself, 
had been very sensible. But titeit fortune was not 
lo happy. 
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— mm illacT^mbiUs 
Uf^enlur, t/fftoluiue lon^/i 
JiocU, care/ll quta vaU Mcrg, 

As it Is, we may take a of what t!ic sulfjcft 
was capable of aRording to teal Kcnim from the tutle 
sketches we have of it, in the old romaiurrs. Anti U 
Ls but looking into any of them to be (onvirufri that 
the gallantly, which impirited the irtuLii tnnes, \s.i% 
of a nature to furnish the poet with fiiirr scmips and 
subjects of description in every view, than the simple 
and unconti oiled barbarity of the GiPtian. 

The principal entertainment arising from the de- 
lineation of these consists in the exercise of the bnn- 
tcrous passions, which are provoked and kept alive 
from one end of the Iliad to the other, by every 
imaginable scene of rage, revenge, and slaughter. In 
the otlier, together with these, the gentler and more 
humane affections are awakened in us by the most 
interesting displays of love and friendship; of love, 
elevated to its noblest heights; and of fnerulshii'), 
operating on the purest motives. The mere variety 
of these paintings is a relief to the reader as vsctl as 
writer. But their beauty, novelty, and pathos give 
them a vast advantage on the comparison. 

Consider, witlial, the surprises, accidents, adven- 
tures which probably and naturally attend on the 
life of wandering knights; the occasion there must 
be for describing the wonders of different countries, 
and of piescnting to view the manners and polirics 
of distant states; all which make so conspicuous a 
part of the materials of the greater poetry. 

So that, on the whole, though the spirit, pa'idons, 
rapine, and violence of the two seti of manners were 
equal, yet there was a dignity, a magnificence, a 
variety in the feudal, which the other wanted. 

As to religious machinery, perhaps tiie popular 
system of each was equally remote fnim reason, yet 
the latter had something in it more amu.Irig, as well 
as more awakening to tlie imagination. 
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The current popular tales of elves and fables were 
even fitter to take the creduiom mind, and charm it 
into a willing admiration of the specious miracles 
which wayward fancy delights in, tlian those of the 
old traditionary rabble of pagan divinities. And then, 
for the more solemn fancies of witchcraft and incanta- 
tion, the horrois of the Gothic were above measure 
striking and tcinblt. The mummeries of the pagan 
priests tverc childish, but the Gothic enclianters shook 
and alarmed all nature, 

We feel this difference very sciKibly in reading 
the ancient and modern poets. You would not com- 
pare the Canidia of Hoiace with the witches in 
Macbeth. And what arc Virgil’s myrtles dropping 
blood, to Tasso’s enchanted forest^ 

Ovid indeed, who had a fancy turned to romance, 
makes Medea, ia a rant, tall: wildly. But was this 
the common language of their other writers? The 
enchantress in Virgil says coolly of the very chiefest 
prodigies of her charms and poisons, 

Hu tgn saepi hpum peri, el st mitre lylw 
Moetm; saepi arnnas tmts excire sepiilchm, 
salas alio otdi Iraiucere mtsset. 

The admirable poet has given an air of the mar- 
vellous to h« subject, by the magic of liis expression. 
Else, what do wc find here, but the ordinary effects 
of melancholy, the vulgar superstition of evoking 
spirits, and the supposed influence of fascination on 
the hopes of rural industry? 

Aim uthie obliquo octda nufa emmoia qttisquam 
Limat . . . 

says the poet of his country-seat, as if this security 
from a fascinating eye were a singular privilege, and 
the mark ot a more than common good fortune. 

Shakespeare, on the other hand, with a terrible 
sublime (which not so much the energy of his genius, 
as the nature of his subject drew from him) gives us 
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another idea of the rou^ magic, aa he calh it, of 
faiiy enchantment: 

... I have hdimm'd 

Tlie ntjoTi-lidc sun, call’d forth tiie miitinous winda, 
Anri hwjxt die giccn sta and the a/iirp xault 
.Set roaun? war, to thcdrtid ratllutij thmuhr 
Have I giv'n fire, and rdted fovi \ iWiut 0 ik 
With hi3 own bolt Ihe strong-lios’d piooKjatyry 
Have I made shake, and by the ipius |ihi< k’ll up 
7 he pine and miar Gtaves, at my cotntu uiri, 

Have open’d, and let forth their sleepers . , 

The last circumstanre, you will say, 1? but the 
animcw tmir mirs sepniduis of the Latin poet But a 
very significant word marks the dillcrenct 'ilie 
pagan necromancers had a hundred lutle tricks by 
which they pretended to call up die ghosts, or shadows 
of the dead but these, m the ideas ^ paganism, were 
quite another thing from Shakespcaic’s sleeper.; 

Tlus may serve for a cast ol Shakespeare’s magic 
and I can’t but think that when Milton waiU^d to 
paint the horrors of that night (one of tiie rioblat 
parts in his Paradise Repuud)yV,hidi thedeulhirmelf 
13 feigned to conjure up m the wilderneia, the Gothic 
language and ideas helped him to wwk up hu 
tempest with such terror You will judge from thtac 
lines ; 

... nor staid the terror there, 
Infernal ghosts and hellish furies round 
Environ'd thee, some howl’d, some yell'd, someshnek’d, 
Some bent at thee ihcir Jioy darts . . . 

But above all from the following: 

Thus pass’d the niglit so foul, till morning fair 
Came tbrth with pilgiim sups in amn c gru}, 

Who with Jier raiiuitU Jai^ siill d tlic mir 
Ot thunder, dias’d the ^uds, and laid (he winds 
And gntsl^ tpictai . . 

Where the radiant fingo: points at the potent wand 
of tlie Gothic magicuos, whith could reduce the 
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calm of natuie, upon occasion, as well as disturb 
it; and the gudy spectres laid by the approach of 
moni, were appaienily of their raising, as a saga- 
cious critic perceived when he took notice ‘how very 
injudicious it was to retail the popular superstition 
in this jilace’, 

After all, the conclusion is not to be drawn so 
much from particular passages, as from the general 
impression left on our minds in reading the ancient 
and modern poets. And this is so much in favour 
of the latter dial Mr. Addison scruples not to say, 
‘llie ancients liave not much of this poetry among 
them; for, indeed (continues he) almost the whole 
substance of it owes its original to the darkness and 
superstition of later ages. Our forefathers looked 
upon nature with more reveience and horror, before 
tlie wot Id was enlightened by learning and philosophy, 
and loved to astonish themselves with the apprehen- 
sions of witchcraft, prodigies, charms, and enchant- 
ments, There was not a village in England, that had 
not a ghost in it, the churchyards were all haunted, 
every large common had a circle of fairies belonging 
to it, and there was scarce a shepherd to be met ivitli 
who had not seen a spirit.’ 

We are upon enchanted ground, my friend; and 
you are to think yourself well used that I detain you 
no longer in this fearful circle. The glimpse, you have 
had of it, will help your imagination to conceive the 
rest. And without more woids you will readily 
apprehend that the fanaes of our modern bards are 
not only more gallant, but, on a change of the scene, 
more sublime, more terrible, more alarming, than 
those of the classic fablers. In a word, you will find 
that the manners they paint, and the superstitions 
they adopt, are the more poetical for being Godiic. 
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SPENSER AND MILTON 
{Letter VII) 

But nothing shows the difference of the two systems 
under consideiation more plainly, than the cUrct 
they really had on the two greatest of our pools; at 
least the two which an English reader w nuhi fond ro 
compare with Homer, I mean Spenser and Milton, 

It is not to be doubted but tiut carh of these 
bards had kindled his poetic fire Irom classic fabW. 
So that, of course, their prejudices would he tliat 
way. Yet they both appear, when most inllamrd, 
to have been more particularly tvrapt with the (jothlc 
fables of chivalry. 

Spenser, though he had been long nourislird with 
the spuit and substance of Homer and V'lrgil, chose 
the times of chivalry for Im theme, and fairy land 
for the scene of his fictions. He could have planned, 
no douh t, an heroic design on the exact classic model 
or, he might have trimmed between the Gothic and 
classic, as his contemporary Tasso did. But the 
charms of fairy prevailed. And if any think he was 
seduced by Ariosto into this choice, tliey should con* 
sider that it could be only for tlic sake of his subject; 
for the genius and character of these poets was widely 
different. 

Under this idea then of a Gothic, not c].issical 
poem, the FaerU Qaecne is to be read and triuci/ed. 
And on these principles, It would not be diillcult 
to unfold its incnt m another way than has been 
hitlieno attempted. 

Milton, It is true, preferred the classic model to 
the Gothic. But it was after long hesitation; anti his 
favourite subject was Arthur and ha ktnglits ot tfic 
round table. On this he bad fixed for the greater 
part of his life. What led him to change his miiul vwis, 
partly, as 1 suppose, his growing fanalicutn; partly, 
liis ambition to take a diftcrenl route from ^>penacr; 
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but chiefly perhaps, the discicdit into which tlic 
stories of chivalry had now fallen by the immortal 
satire of Cervantes. Yet we sec through all his poetry, 
where his enthusiasm flames out most, a certain 
predilection for the legends of chivalry before the 
fables of Gieecc, 

This ciicumstance, you fcnow, has given offence 
to the aualeicr and moic mechamcal critics. They 
arc ready to censure his judgement, as juvenile and 
unformed, when tliey see him so delighted, on all 
occasions, with the Gothic lomances. But do these 
censors imagine that Milton did not perceive the 
defects of these worlcs, as well as they^ No: it \m 
not the comjiosilion of books of chivalry, but the 
manners described In tliem, that took his fancy; as 
appears from liis Allegro: 

Towred cilies please us then 
And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high tnumphs hold, 

With store of ladies, whose bught eyes 
Ram influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit, or arms, while Iwth contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend. 

And when in the Pmeroso he draws, by a fine 
contrivance, the same kind of image to soothe melan- 
choly which he had before given to excite mirth, he 
indeed extols an author of one of these romances, 
as he had before, in general, extolled the subject of 
them ; but it is an author worthy of his praise ; not the 
writer of AmdtsorSirLamelot oj tkf Lake, but Chaucer 
himself, who has left an unfinished story on tlic Gotluc 
or feudal model. 

Or call up him that left half-told 
'i he story of Cambuscau bold, 

Ot Camball and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife 
That mvn’d die virtuoua ring and glass 
And of tlic wondrous hoise of brass, 
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On which the Tartar king did rid^- 
And if aught else gieat Iwais beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung 
Of tourncya and of trophies hung, 

Of forests and tnchantint nts dix tr, 

Where more is meant than mtets the car. 

The conduct tlien of these two poets may iridinc 
us to think wtUi more rraptet than is commonly dour 
of the Gothic manners, I mean as adapted to llic uin 
of the gt eater poetiy 

I say nothing ol bhakc>peaie because the sublinuty 
(the di\ inity, let it be, if nothing ebe will i) of ius 
genius kept no certain route, but rambled at hazard 
into all the legions of human bfe and manacn. So 
that we can haidly say what he picfeircd or what 
he rejected on full deliberation. Yet one tiling is 
clear, that even he is greater when he u^^es Gothic 
manners and machmciy than when he employs daasi* 
cal whidi brings us again to the same point, that the 
former have, by their nature and genius, the ad- 
vantage of the latter in producing the sublime, 


THE FAERIE QJJEENE 

{LeiUr vni) 

I SPOKE ‘of cnticizmg Spenser’s poem, under the idea 
not of a classical but Gothic composition’. 

It IS certain much hght m^ht be thrown on that 
singular work, were an able critic to consuiu u m 
tins view. Pur instance, he might go siwiie way to- 
waids explaining, pcriiaps justifying, the grnaal plan 
and conduct of the fosm Qj/ww, wliick to classical 
readers has appeared mdtfciwblc* 

1 have taken the Ihncy, with your leave, to hy my 
hand on dns cunous subject. 

When an architect cxainiocs a Gothic structure 
by Grecian rules, he finds nothing but deformity. 
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But the Gotliic architecture has its own rules, by 
which when it comes to be examined, it is seen to 
have its meritj as well as the Grecian. The question 
IS not, which of the two is conducted in the simplest 
or truest taste: but whether there be not sense and 
design in boA, when scruunized by the laws on winch 
each is prqjected. 

The same observation holds of the two sorts of 
poetry. Judge oftheFaerieQwowbytheclassicmodels, 
and you are shocked with its disorder : consider it 
witii an eye to its Gothic original, and you find it 
regular. The unity and simplicity of the former arc 
more complete: but the latter has that sort of unity 
and simplicity which results from its nature. 

'I’he Fiune Quem then, as a Godiic poem, derives 
its method, as well as the other characters of its com- 
position, from the established modes and ideas of 
chivalry. 

It was usual, m the days of knight-errantry, at 
the holding of any great feast, for knights to appear 
before the prince who presided at it, and claim the 
privilege of being sent on any adventure, to which 
the solemnity might give occasion, For it was sup- 
posed that, when such a throng of knights and barons 
bold as Milton speab of, were got together, the 
distressed would flock in from all quarters, as to a 
place where they knew they might find and claim 
redrcK for all their grievances. 

This was the real practice, in the days of pure and 
ancient chivalry. And an image of this practice was 
afterwards kept up m the castles of the great, on any 
extraordinary festival or solemnity: of which, if you 
want an ix«tancc, I refer you to Ac description of a 
feast made at Dsle in 1453, in the court of Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, for a crusade against 
the Turks: as you may find it given at large m the 
memoirs of Matthieu de Cond, Ohvier dc la Marche, 
and Moastrelet. 

That feast was held for twdve days: and each day 
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was distinguished by the claim and allowatire of 
some advenLure. 

Now laying down this practice, a, a founditirm 
for the poet s design, you will see how propcrlv the 
Faerie Qjigene is conducted. ^ 


‘I devise,’ says the poet luimclf in his Leltrr to 
Sir W. Raleigh, 'that tlie Faery thma kept hrr 
annual feaste xn days* upon which *01 several class 
the occasions of the xii several adveiitiires liaprncil* 
which being undertaken by xii several knighlj, arc in 
these xii books sevcially handled.’ 

Here you have the poet delivering iiis own method, 
and the reason of it. It arose out of the order of hi! 
subject. And would you desire a belter reason for 
his choice? 


Yes, you will say, a poet’s method is not that of 
his subject. I grant you, as to the order of time, 
in which the recital is made; for here, as Spenser 
observes (and im own pracUce agrees to the riilej, 
lies the mam difference between the poet historical 
and the historiographer. The reason of w hich is drawn 
from the nature of epic composiUoti itself, and liolds 
equally, let the subject be what u will, and whatever 
the system of maimers be on which it is conduced. 
Gothic or classic makes no difference m this respect. 

But the case is not the same with regard to the 
general plan of a work, or what may he called the 
order of distiibution, which is and must be governed 
by the subject-matter itself. It was as requisite for the 
Faerie Queeris to consist of the adventures of twelve 
knight.i as ibr the Odyisty to be confined to tlic adven- 
tures of one hero, justice had otheiwisc not been done 
to his subject. 

So that if you will say anything against the poft's 
method, you must say that he should not have cliosen 
this subject. But this objection arises from your 
classic ideas of umty, which have no place iierc; rind 
arc in every view foreign to the purpose, if tlie poet 
has found means to give his w'ork, though consisting 
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of many partSj the adyanl^e of unity. For in some 
reasonable sense or other it is agreed every work of 
art must be one, the very idea of a work requiring it. 

If you ask then what is this unity of Spenser’s 
poem? I say it consists in the relation of its several 
adventures to one common original, the appointment 
of the Faerie Queen; and to one common end, the 
completion of the Faerie Queen’s injunctions. The 
knights issued forth on their adventures on the break* 
ing up ol' this annual feast; and the next annual 
feast, we are to suppose, is to hi ing tlicm together 
again from the achievement of their several charges. 

This, it ia true, is not die classic unity, which 
consists in the representation of one entire action’ 
but it ia a unity of another sort, a unity resulting 
from the respect which a number of related actions 
have to one common purpose. In other words, it is 
a unity of design and not of action. 

This Gothic method of des^u in poetry may be, 
in some soi t, illustrated by what is called the Gothic 
metliod of design in gardening. A wood or grove cut 
out into many separate avenues or glades was amongst 
the most favounle of the works of art, which our 
fathers attempted in this species of cultivation. These 
walks were distinct from each other, had each their 
several destination, and terminated on their own 
proper objects. Yet the whole was brought together 
and considered under one view by the relation which 
these various openings had, not to eadi other, but to 
their common and concurrent centre. You and I are, 
perhaps, agreed that this sort of gardening is not 
of BO true a taste as that which Kent and Nature 
have brought us acquainted with; where the supreme 
art of the designer consists in disposing his ground 
and objects into an entire landscape; and grouping 
them, if I may use the term, in so easy a manner, 
that the careless observer, though he be taken with 
the symmetry of the whole, diswivers no art in the 
combination: 
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In licto aspctto il bd t?»ard»ri s'apefiC, 

Acqur stagiianti, fii.ulli, 

Fior vari, c vane piaate, lierltf fUvc«*, 

Aptluhc Colbnctte, tiuUmne lalii, 
tit Ive, e ■ipelunchc ui «na vmia otfei vr: 

£ qud, (lie’i bcllo, c’l taro,mrrt(f a I’fiprc, 

L’Arce, die luito ta, nulU si u npn- 

Ia o C, x'.i. S, IX. 

Thi% I gay, may be the truest taitc m j' mlrnuiy, 
becau'ie th(‘ bimpk'.t. Yet there is a uumh A u ' mi 
to unity in the other method; whuh ha^ had its 
admirers, as it may have again, and is ccfUmly not 
Without Its design and beauty. 

But to return to our poet. Thus far he drew from 
Gothic ideas, and these ideas, I thmk, would icad 
him no farther, But, as Spctbcr knew what belonged 
to classic composition, he was tempted to tie his 
subject still closer together by one expedient of his 
own, and by another taken Irom his classic models, 
His own was to interrupt the proper story ol each 
book, by diipcrwng it into several; involving by tins 
means, and as it were intcriwoting the several 
actions together, in order to give somethin? like the 
appearance of one action to lus twt.lvc adventures. 
And for this conduct, as absurd as it seems, he had 
some great examples m the Italian poets, though I 
believe they were led into it by dukrent motives. 
The other expedient which he borrowed tiora the 
classics, was by adopting one su[«-nor character wlmh 
should be seen throughout. Prince Artiiur, who iud a 
sepaiaic adventure ol hu own, was to have liis part in 
each of the others; and thus several aciigns were to he 
emliodicd by the interest which one |m mci[)al hrro had 
in them all, It is cvenobsenable diatSfi/fiTjCrgivcs ihu 

adventure ofFnnceArtbur,in quest oltdloiuna, as the 
pioperbuhjectofhispocm. AndupoiithiaiilcathcUte 
learned editor of the Faent Qiieene lias attempted, hut I 
tliink without success, to detend die unity and sun* 
plicity of its fable. The truth was, the violence of 
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classic prejudices forced the poet to affect this appear- 
ance of unity, though m contradiction to his Gothic 
system And as far as we can judge of the tenor of 
the whole work from tlie finished hall of it, the adven- 
ture of Pnnre Arthur, whatever the autlior pretended, 
and his ciitic loo easily believed, was but an after- 
thought; and at least with regard to the histoiical 
fable, which we arc now considering, was only one 
of the expedients by which he would conceal tiie 
disorder of his Gothic plan. 

And if this was his design, I will venture to say 
that both his expedients were injudicious. Their pur- 
pose was to ally two tilings in nature incompatible, 
the Goihic, and the classic unity; the effect of which 
mis-allionce was to discover and eepose the nakedness 
of the Gothic. 

1 am of opinion then, considering the Faerit Queene 
as an epic or narrative poem constiucted on Gothic 
ideas, that the poet had done well to effect no other 
unity than that of design, by which his subject was 
connected. But his poem is not simply narrative; 
It is throughout allegorical: he calls it ‘a perpetual 
allegory or dark conceit*: and this character, for 
reasons I may liave occasion to observe hereafter, 
was even prehouunant in the Faene Qjuene, flis 
narration is subservient to his moral, and but serves 
to colour It. This he tells us bmself at setting out: 

Fierce wars and faithful loves shall mrahze my song, 
that is, shall serve for a vehicle, or instrument to 
convey the moral. 

Now under this idea the unity of the Faerie Qimit 
is more apparent. His twelve knights are to exem- 
plify as many virtues, out of which one illustrious 
character is to be composed. And in this view the part 
of Prince Arthur in each book becomes essential, and 
yet not principal; exactly as the poet has contrived 
it. They who rest in the literal story, tliat is, who 
critici^e it on the footing of a narrative poem, have 
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constantly objected to iliw luaiu^ctncnt. 'I’Ikv say 
it neccssanly IncaLs Ute iimty of rk I'riji«e 
Arthur, they afiimi, should either have had no pait 
m the other advemun-s or he should liave had th- 
chief part. He should either have <liitie ju.diitt'': (jr 
more. And the objation n uii,in,\seial'h” at h-.u f 
know of nothin" thatCcUi Ik* said to u tiiove it hut w hat 
I have Sitppwd above tnitjlu he the poipt,,t' ,,l the 
poet, and svhich I mysrlt have lejet ted as uittilhi lent 

But how faulty wever this coiiduLt he lo ihe hf-ral 
story, It 13 perfectly tight m the moral, .vutl that for 
an obviotis icason, though Ins aitin seem not to 
have been aware of it. Idw chiel hero not to 
have the twelve virtues m die decree in v.hvh the 
knights had, cadi of them, their o.sn; isin h a ciiaraf- 
ter would be a monster) but lie was to liave so mudi 
of each as was requisite to form hu superior diaractet. 
Each virtue in its perfection is ext*iii]»hhi*tl in its own 
knight: they are in a due degree, ctmtaiired in 
Prince Aithur. 

This was the poet’s moral* and what wav of P't* 
pressing this moral m the history bit bv mcl'Jpg 
Prince Arthur appear iii earh adventure, and in a 
manner subordinate to its propi r hero ' Tluh, though 
inferior to each m his own spetilic vuiutt, he b 
superior to all by uniting the whole fircle of their 
virtues in himself. And tlim he arrivi's. at lenqtii, 
at the possession of that hnght fuim of Oltiiv, wht* <• 
ravishing beauty, as seen in a dream or m.ioti, had 
led him out into these miiaculous advi niuioa in th'* 
land of Faerie, 

The conclusion is that, as an allc toufvd porni, 
the method of the Fmu Qiuenf b gowrivd bv the 
justness of the moral, as a naiuitive poini it h 
conducted on the ideas and uvetea of limairy. la 
eillicr view, if taken by itself, the plan l^ (h’lini.ihli". 
But from the union of the two designs tline aii 's a 
pciplcxity and confusion, which h tlu* pio[)it, and 
only considerable, delect ol this extrauidin.uy poem. 



SAMUEL JOHNSON 
DRYDEN AS CaUTIC AND POET 

\TTOinLmsqft}wli7^lukFt>eU, 1779] 

D RYDEN may be properly considered as the fat^ ct 
of English criticism, as the wiuter who hrst 
taught us to detenome upon principles the merit of 
composition. Of our former poets the greatest drama- 
tist wrote without rules, conducted through liie and 
nature by a genius that rarely misled and rarely 
deserted him. Of the rest, those who knew the laws 
of propriety had neglected to teach tlicm. 

Two Arts of English Poetry were written in the days 
of Ehzabeth by Webb and Puttenham, from which 
something might be learned, and a few hints had been 
given by Jonson and Cowley; but Dryden’s Essay on 
Drmalic Poetry was the first regular and valuable 
treatise on the art of writing. 

He who, havu^ formed his opinions in the present 
age of English literature, toms back to peruse tlus 
dialo^c, will not perhaps find much increase of 
knowledge or much novdty of instruction; but he 
is to remember that critical principles were then in 
the hands of a few, who had gathered them partly 
from the ancients and partly from the Italians and 
French, The structure of dramatic poems was then 
not generally understood. Audiences applauded by 
instinct, and poets perhaps often pleased by chance. 

A writer who obtains his full purpose loses himself 
m his own lustre. Of an opinion which is no longer 
doubted, the evidence ceases to be examined. Of an 
art universally practised, the first teacher is forgotten. 
Leaniing once made popular is no longer learning; 
it has the appearance of something which we have 
bestowed upon ourselves, as the dew appears £0 rise 
from the field which it rrfreshes. / 

To judge rightly of an author, wc must transport 
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ourselves to his time, and examine what the 

wants of his contemporariesj and what vvetf lus uVMtjs 
of supplying them. That which w easy at our Uiu- 
was didicuit at another. Drydcn at Knt itiip'irunl 
his science, and gave his tcaintry wlut it w.uutd hf- 
forc; or rather, he imptirtcd only the m.iU'n,il,. .itid 
inanuJ'actiired them by his own skill 
The dialogue on the Drama w.w one tif his lir.t 
essays of criticism, written when he wai wt 1 (mi- 
oroua candidate for reputation, ami ilifirlore la- 
boured with that diligence which he rmglit allow 
himself somewhat to remit, when his lumc gave sanc- 
tion to his positions, and his awe of the public was 
abated, partly by custom, and partly by sutcew. It 
will not be easy to find, in all the opulence of our 
language, a treatise so artfully vanegatrd witli su''* 
cessive representations of opposite probabilities, 
enlivened with imagery, so brightened \sith illujtrn- 
tions. His portraits of the English draniatisls arc 
wrought with great spirit and diligence. The account 
of Shakespeare may stand as a perpetual mod-’d of 
encomiastic criticism; exact without miiiuleivsa, and 
lofty without exaggeration. The praise hvhhe'i bv 
Longinus, on the attestation of the heroes of Mara- 
thon, by Demosthenes, fades awav before it. In a 
few lines is exhibited a character, so extensive in iw 
comprehension, and so curious in its limitations, that 
nothing can be added, diminished, or reformed; nor 
can the editors and admirers of Shakesprarr, in ail 
their emulation of reverence, boast of luutii more 
than of having diffused and paraphrased iriis t 
of excellence, of having ebangvd Utyden's ijuld fir 
baser metal, of lower value though rff gi rater bulk. 

In this, and in all h« otlier e^savs on the wive 
subject, the criticbtn of Dryden is the criu>.ian ul a 
poet; not a dull collcctum of tlieoteias, nor a rude 
detection of faults, which perhafis the censor was not 
able to have comniiUcd; but a gay and vurnrous 
dissertation, where delight is minglod w ith lusti m lion, 
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and where the author proves his right of judgement 

by hia power of performance. 

Tiie different manner and effect with which critical 
knci\vledge may be conveyed, was perhaps never more 
clearly exemplified tlian in the performances of Rymcr 
and Drydcn. It was said of a dispute between two 
mathematicians, ‘malim cum Scaligero errare, quam 
cum Clavio icctc sapere’; that ‘it was more eligible to 
go wrong with one than right with the other’. A 
tendency of tlie same kind every mind roust feel at 
tlie perusal of Dryden’s prefaces and Rymer’s dis- 
courses. With Drydcn we are wandering in quest of 
'rrutlij whom we find, if we find her at all, dressed 
in the graces of degance, and if we miss her, the 
labour of the pursuit rewards itself; we arc led only 
through fragiance aud flowers: Rymer, without lak* 
ing a nearer, takes a rougher way; every step is to 
be made through thorns and brambles; and Truth, 
if we meet lier, ajijicars repulsive by her mien, and 
ungraceful by her habit. Diyden’s criticism has the 
majesty of a queen ; Rymer’s has the ferocity of a tyrant. 

As he had studied with great diligence the art of 
poetry, and enlarged or rectified iais notions, by 
experience perpetually increasing, he had his mind 
sfofcd with principles and obswadons; he poured 
out his knowledge with httle labour; for of labour, 
notwithstanding the multiplicity of his produciiona, 
tlierc is sufficient reason to suspect that he was not 
a lover. To write con amore, with fondness for the 
employment, with pci-petual touches and retouches, 
wiili unwillingness to take leave of bis own idea, and 
an unwearied pursuit of unattainable perfection was, 
I think, no part of his character. 

His criticism may be consideicd as general or oc- 
casional. In his general precepts, which depend upon 
the nature of things, and the structure of the human 
mind, he may doubtless be safely recommended 
to the confidence of the reader; but his occasional 
and particular pwitions weie sometimes interested 
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sometimes negligent, and sometimes caprlriom. It 
is not without leason that Trapp, speaking of the 
praises which he bestows on Palanm and ArcUff s.as, 
‘Novimus ludicium Drydcm tie poemate utiodarji 
Chauccri, pulchro sane illo, ft pltmtnuin laii<l,utdo; 
mmirum cpiotl non motio vuif f[»u uin su, s'-d lliad.i 
etiam atquc Aenc.ula artpirl, imo ‘;ii|irrft. S* d riovi- 
mus eodem tempore viri ilhus niaximi turn *s''ritpiT 
accurallssimaa fsse ren'suras, ncr ai\ -.•'vemain tm 
entices noimam r'cactas: illo iuduf, nfUirijtnii rit 
pleiumque, quod die prac nunibus lubrt, ct in tpio 
nunc occupatiir’, 

He is theixfore by no means roiiUant to hjnis'’ir, 
His defence and desertion ol diamatic rhyme is [<ener» 
ally known. Sj>:nce, in his remark.! on Pope’s Of/i ''(v, 
produces what iie dunks an uueouquerahle ijuntutiun 
from OiYden’s prelace to the ^hnad. in favour of 
translating an epic poem into blank verse, but he 
forgets that when liis authui attempted the liuid, some 
years afterwards, he departed fiom his own clecisiun, 
and translated mto rh>mc. 

When he has any objection to obviate, or any 
licence to defend, he is not very scnipulonv about 
what he asserts, nor very cautious, if tlie jurwiit pur- 
pose be served, not to entangle hmiicif m his <A\n 
sophistnes. But when all arts are exhausted, like 
other hunted animals, he sometimes stands at bay; 
when he cannot disown the grosuiess of one of hu 
plays, he declares that he know,*, not any law that 
prescribes morality to a conuc poft. 

Hia remaiks on ancient or modern wi iters are iint 
always to trusted. Hls paiallel of the vciiiiioatum 
of Ovid with that of (-llaiidian luis been vetv jiMly 
censured by Scwcl. IIis coinparhon oi the tu t line 
of Virgil with the first of SLitmi is not h.qipicr. 
Virgil, he says, is solt and gf-ndr, and woiilil have 
thought Statius mad if he had braid him tlHiiideiijig 
out 

Qiuie supentnponti} moles ^emmta toPn w. 
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Stat)U8 perhaps heats himself, as he proceeds, to 
exaggeratioas somewhat hyperbolical; bat un- 
doubtedly Virgil would have b«n too hasty, if he had 
condemned him to straw for one sounding line, 
Dryden wanted an instance, and the first that 
occurred was impressed into the service. 

What he wishes to say, he says at hazard ; he cited 
Gorkduc, which he had never seen; gives a false 
account of Chapman’svcisification; and discovers, in 
the preface to his Fables, that he translated the first book 
of tYielliad, without knowingwhatwaa in the second. 

It will be difficult to prove that Dryden ever made 
any' great advances in literature. As, having distin- 
guished himself at Westminster under the tuition of 
Busby, who advanced his scholars to a height of 
knowledge very rarely attained in giamniar-schools, 
he resided afterwards at Cambridge, it is not to be 
supposed, chat his skill in the ancient languages was 
deficient, compared with that of common students; 
but his scholastic acquistlxons seem not proportionate 
to his opportunities and abiUties. He could not, like 
Milton or Cowley, have made his came illustrious 
merely by his learning. He mentions but few books, 
and those such as lie ui the beaten track of regular 
study; trbm wfuch u’ever ris departs, be is in danger 
of losing himself m unknown regions. 

In hia dialogue on the Drama, he pronounces with 
great confidence that the Latin tragedy of Aledea is 
not Ovid’s, because it u not sufRaentiy interesting 
and pathetic. He might have determined the question 
upon surer evidence; for it is quoted by Quintilian as 
the work of Seneca; and the only line wlucli remains 
of Ovid’s play, for one hne is left us, is not tliere to be 
found. I'here was therefore no need of the gravity 
of conjecture, or the discussion of plot or sentiment, 
to find what was ah eady known upon higher authority 
than such discussions can ever rcacli. 

Hh literature, though not alwa>’s free from ostenta- 
^ 11 , will be commonly found either obvious, and 
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made his own by the art of drcssinj;/ it; nr sujicrfu lal, 
which, by what he gives, shows what lie watit'-'l; or 
erroneous, haatily colleetpcl, and negligently seaiterrd. 
Yet it cannot be said that his genius Li ever un- 
provided of matter, or that his fancy latnriihlipi in 
penury of ideas. His works abound with 
and sparkle with illustrations. Tlicrc is sianely .my 
science or faculty that dors not supply him svith 
occasional images ami lucky sinulitutlri; every page 
discovers a mind vciy widely arc{u<iuit<‘il both with 
art and nature, and m full pcuscsswn of great stores 
of intellectual wealtli. Of him that kiKi\S'> inncli, it 
is natural to suppose tliat he has read with cliliijciw-c; 
yet 1 rather bcUeve tliat the kiifiwlcdgc of Drvden ivns 
gleaned from accidental intcllii'rnce and various 
conversation, by a quick apprclicnsion, a judicious 
selection and a happy memory, a keen appeute of 
knowledge and a powerful digestion; by vigiUncc 
that permitted nothing to pass without notice, and 
a habit of reflection that siifl’cred nothing useful to be 
lost. A mind like Drydeii’s, always cuiious, always 
active, to which every understanding was proud to 
be associated, and of which every one solicited the 
regard, by an ambihous display of Wmsell, liad a 
more pleasant, perhaps a nearer way, to knowledge 
than by the silent progress of solitary reading. I do 
not suppose that he despised books, or inteniionaliy 
neglected them; but that he was carried out, by the 
impetuosity of his genius, to more vivid ami speedy 
instructors; and that his studies were rather flrsuicory 
and fortuitous than constant and systematical, 

It must be confessed tliut he scaiccly ew-r appears 
to want book-learning but when he mentions hooka: 
and to him may be transferred the praise wiiich he 
gives his master Charles. 

His conversation, wit, and parts, 

His kncnvledgc m the noblest u rfiil arts, 

Were such, dead authors toiild not givey 
but hahiiucles ot' those diat live; 
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Who, Iig}iting him, did greater lights receive; 

He drain’d fiom all, and all they knew, 

His apprehension quick, his judgement true: 

That the most leam’d with shame confess 
Hia knowledge more, his reading only ley. 

Of all this, however, if the proof be demanded, 
I will not undertake to give it; the atoms of proba- 
bility, of which my opinion has been formed, lie 
scattered over all his works; and by him who thinks 
the question woith his notice, his works must be pc^ 
used With very close attention. 

CrUiasm, either didactic or defensive, occupies 
almost ail his prose, except those pages ivhich he hsj 
devoted to his patrons; but none of his prefaces were 
ever thought tedious. They have not the formality 
of a settled style, m which the first half of the sentence 
betrays the other. The clauses are never balanced, 
nor the periods modelled; every word seems to drop 
by chance, though it falls into its proper place, 
Nothing 15 cold or languid; the whole is airy, ani- 
mated, and vigoious; what 13 little, is gay; what is 
great, is splendid. He may be thought to mention 
himself too frequently; but while he forces himself 
upon our esteem, we cannot refuse him to stand high 
in his own. Everythmg is excused by the play of 
images and thespritciiness of expression. Though all u 
easy, nothing is feeble; though all seems careless, 
there ia nothing harsli ; and though, since his earlier 
works, more than a century has passed, they have 
nothing yet uncouth or obsolete. 

He who writes much will not easily escape a 
manner, such a recurrence ot particular modes as may 
be easily noted. Dryden is alvrays anotlier and the 
same, he does not exhibit a second tunc the same 
elegances in the same form, nor appears to have any 
art other than that of expressing with clearness what 
he thinks with vigour. IBs style could not easily be 
imitated, either seriously or ludicrously; for, being 
always equable and always varied, it has no proim- 
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nent or discriminative diarartcit. Tlir b^a^!ly 
is totally free fjom di-*proprin»m of parh am 1 Ic ({urn?, 
cannot be ridiculed by an ov<Trliai>'rf| i<vjiihl,iti(c 
From his prose, however, l)ry«lcti ilruvcs only hu 
accidental and scconri.uy piah'*, the vcurrafiuri \v(fU 
which hh name is pronounK'd by rv«tv uiUiv.ti'jr 
of English literature, w paid n> biui as In' n-OiDvi the 
language, improved the setituuiiiti, ami tunni the 
numbeis of English poetry. 

After about half a lentury of foreH thou'di''s, 
and rugged metre, some advances tosvaiili mnitf and 
harmony had been already made by Waller and 
Denham; they had shown that long di, onr^n i« 
rhyme grew more pleasing svUtn thty vrere l^rokcn 
into couplets, and Uiat veisc consisted not ynlv i» the 
number but the arrangement ofsvllabh’s. 

But though they did rtiucb. who can deny that they 
left much to do? Tlieir vvoiks were not maiiv, nur 
were their mmds of very ample compreD'uao'i. 
More examples of more modes of compo-iitum weie 
necessary for the esiablwhmeni of regulaiitv, die 
introduction of propriety m word and thougiit. 

Every language of a learned nation necej.arily 
divides itself into diction scholastic and pjpiuar, 
grave and familiar, elegant and gross, and fuiin a nice 
distinction of these djllercnt parts arises a great jxirt 
of the beauty of style. But jf we exropt a (civ n iti h, 
the favouiitcs of nature, to whom ilieir own original 
rectitude was m die place of ndci, this dfiir.u v’ of 
selection was little known to our authms; twi apwirh 
lay before them in a heap of confibion, and evciv 
man took for every purpose what cham-o might olhir 
hun. 

There was therefore before the time of Dry dm m 
poetical diction, no system of wmdj at orti c ) 
irom the grossiicss of donuMic u-»c, ami h‘*'c tiuia the 
harshness of tetrm appio(MiaU‘d to paitnultr att>. 
Words too familiar, or too rnnote, deh at the pin 
of a poet. Fioiii lJ)0i>e sounds whnh we hear mi small 
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or on coarse occasions, we do not easily receive strong 
impressions or delightful images; and words to which 
we arc nearly strangers, whenever they occur, draw 
that attention on Ihcnisdvcs which they should trans- 
mit to things. 

Those happy combinations of words which dis- 
tinguish poetryftomprosc, bad been rarely attempted; 
we had lew elegances or flowers of speech, the roses 
had not yet been plucked from the bramble, or diiTer- 
ent eolouis had not been joined to enliven one 
another. 

It may he doubted whether Waller and Denham 
could have overborne the prejudices which had long 
prevailed, and which even then were sheltered by the 
protection of Cowley The new versification, as it 
was tailed, may be considered as owiig its establish- 
ment to Diyden; from whose time it is appaient that 
Tngiish poetry has had no tendency to relapse to its 
former savageness. 

The alTIuencc and comprehension of our language 
is very illustriously displayed in our poetical transla- 
tions of ancient writers, a work wliicli the French 
seem to relinquish in despair, and which we were long 
unable to perform with dexterity Ben Jonson thought 
it necessary to copy Horace almost word by word; 
Fekham, his contemporary and adversary, considers 
it as indispensably requisite in a translation to give 
line for line. It is said that Sandys, whom Dryden 
calls the best versifier of the last age, has struggled 
hard to comprise every book of his English Mela- 
mtirphosts in the same number of verses with the 
original. Holyday had nothing m view but to show 
that he uniit-rstood bh author, with so little regard 
to the grandeur of his diction, or the volubility of his 
numbers, that his metres can hardly be called verses; 
they cannot be read without reluctance, nor will the 
labour always be rcivarded by understanding them. 
Cowley saw that such copyeis were a servile race ; 
’’c asserted his liberty and spread his wings so boldly 
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that he left his authors It was u«iv<d for Dr^deti 
to fix, the liiuiis oi poetical lihuly, arul .jivc ai joit 
rules and examples ol tiatwlatton. 

When ian^uagis an" huintd ui«>ii dtlhiffic ptiri- 
cipki. It Vi iinpos^ihU that tlte saiuc mmlr » ol < xijim- 
Sion should always he •.Itgint in lit»th Hhih tliry 
run on togeLiicr, llie dusf it tiau Uiioii ii- 1' be oai* 
sidered as the but, but uhtn ihty divaiij iti, 1 i/h 
must take ns natural coum Where ( on 1 pouihnee 
cannot be oblaim d, It 13 neCei uytobi tout iiluith 
soHutliing equivalent ‘ i raiidjlinn theidoi;,’ ays 
Diydeii, 'is not so loose as paiaplua c, nor •><> tioic 
as metaphrase ’ 

All polished languages have ddhtent styles, the 
concise, the diffuse, the lolty, and the liunihle. In the 
proper cnoicc of style coiisisii> ihf iu‘ mb) mce winch 
Drydeu principally exacts horn the tiaiialatur lie is 
to exlubit lus author’s thoughts m sucli a dt css of 
diction as the author would hat c giv m them, Ind his 
language been Huglisli rugged inagmticence is not 
to be soltened hypcrbobcal ostentation is not to be 
repressed, nor sententious aftectatron to have lu 
points blunted. A translator is to be like Im author: 
It 13 not his business to e.\cel him 
Ihe reasonableness of these lulcs seems sufficient 
for cheir vindieation, and the cdccts piroduccd by 
obsnving them were so happy, that 1 knov not 
tvhctiier they were ever opposed but by Sir Ldward 
Sherburne, a roan whose learning was greater tlian 
his povveis ol poetry', and who, being better qualihed 
to give the meaning ton tbespiritolhcncca, U'u intro- 
duced his version of tliiet. tragedies by a dtlcnce of 
close translation. Uhe authority of Horace, which 
the new translators ated m defence of tlunr jiractu e, 
he has, by a judicious explanation, taken lauly trom 
them, but reason wants not Horace to suppuit it 
It seldom happens tliat all the nccesurv lauses 
concur to any great effect will is wanting to riower, 
or power to wiU, 01 both ate ini[x,dcd by cxteiiiiU 
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obstructions. Tlie odgenccs in wUicb Dryden was 
condemned to pass his life, are reasonably supposed 
to have blasted his genius, to have driven out his 
works in a state of immaturity, and to have inter- 
cepted the full-blown elegance wliich longer growth 
would have supplied. 

Poverty, like other rigid powers, is sometimes too 
hastily accused. If Uie excellence of Dryden’s works 
was lessened by his mdigence, their number was 
increased ; and 1 know not how k will be proved, that 
if he had written less he would have written better; 
or that indeed he would have undci^one the toil of 
an autlior, if he had not been solicited by something 
more pressing than the love of praise. 

But as is said by his Sebastian, 

What had been, is unknown; what ia, appears. 

We know that Dryden’s several productions were so 
many successive expedients for his support; his plays 
were therefore often borrowed, and bis poems were 
almost all occasional 

In ao occasional performance no height of excel- 
lence can be expected from any mind, however fei tile 
in itself, and however stored with acquisitions. He 
whose work is general and arbitrary, has the choice 
of his matter, and takes that which his inclination 
and his studies have best quahfied him to display and 
decorate. He is at liberty to delay his publication, 
till he has satisfied his friends and himself; tiil he has 
reformed his first thoughts by subsequent examma- 
iion; and polished away those faults which the pre- 
cipitance of ardent composition is likely to leave 
behind it. Virgil is related to have poured out a great 
immlier of lines in die morrang, and to have passed 
the day in reducing them to fewer. 

The occasional poet is circaimscribed by the 
narrowness of his subject. Whatever can happen to 
man has happened so often, that little remains for 
fancy or invention. We have been all born; we have 
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most of us been married; and so many iiavc di'd 
before us, diat our deaths can supply but Itw niat<rwU 
for a poet. In the fate of prmces ihc public ban an 
interest, and what happens to Uinri ot ifoo'l or cul, 
the poets have always considered as huiincss fbr tiie 
Muse But al’tei so many ituuf'ur.iUny ^'fLauLaiorii, 
nuptial hymns, and funual ilirf»jj, hr must lx* br/lilv 
favoured by naiuie, or by fortune, who s/iys ariyfhn,!.; 
not said before, liven war and coiKpifii, howevi'r 
splendid, suggest no new imagci; the tiiumphal 
cliaiiot of a victonoiis monarch can be ‘It’clud only 
with those ornaments that have giaccd hu prede- 
cessors 

Not only matter but time is wanting. The poem 
must not be delayed till the occa.sion is forgotirn, 
The luclry moments of animated im.iTnatioii cannot 
be attended; elegances and illustrations cannot be 
muluplicd by gradual accumulation; the composition 
must be dispatched while convenation is yet busy, 
and admiration fresh; and haste is to be made, iut 
some other event should lay hold upon mankind. 

Occasional compositions may however secure to 
a writer the praise both of Icarmng and facility; for 
they cannot be die effect of long study, and mtbt be 
furnished immediately from the treasures of die mmd. 

The death of Ciomwell was the first public event 
which called foith Dry-den’s poetical powers. His 
heroic stanzas have beauties and dtfocu , the thoughts 
are vigorous, aud tliuugh not always proper, show 
a mind replete with ideas; the numbers aie smooth, 
and the diction, if not altogether correct, is elegant 
and easy. 

Davenant wm perhaps at tiiis time his favourite 
author, though Gondtbert never appears to have been 
popular: and from Davenant he learned to pltM'.e 
his car with the stanza of four lines alternately 
rhymed. 

Dryden very early formed his verjification: there 
are in this early production no traces ot Donne's or 
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Jenson’s rugi^cdncss, but he did not so soon free his 
mind from the ambition of forced conceits. In his 
veises on the Kcitoration, he say^ of the king’s exile: 

He, toss’d by Fate, 

Could taste no meets of youth s desiied age, 
but lound hui life too true, a pilgumage. 

And aftenvaids, to show how virtue and wisdom arc 
increased by adversity, he makes this remark . 

Well might the ancient poch then confer 
On Night the honoin’d name ot counvilar, 

Since, struck wtli lays of prosperous fortune Wind, 
We light alone in dark alHicuons find 

Plis praise of Nfonk’s dexterity comprises such a 
cluster of thoughts unallicd to one another, as will 
not elsewhere easily found; 

’Twaa Monk, whom Providence design’d to loose 
7 hose real bonds false fieedom did impose 
The blessed saints that watch’d dus turning scene, 
Did from their stais with joyful wonder lean, 
l‘(i see small clues draw vastest weights along, 

Not m their bulk, but m their order strong 
Thus pencils can by one slight toudi restore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept before. 

With case such fond chimaeras we pursue, 

As fancy frames for fancy to subdue 
But, wiicn ourselves to aciicm we betake 
it shuns the mint like gold that chemists make; 

How hard was then his task, at once to be 
What in the body natural wc see' 

Man’s Architect distincdy did ordaui 
The cluu^c of muscles, nerves, and of the brain, 
Through vkwIcss conduits spirits to dispense 
The spiings of motion from the xsx of sense. 

not the hasty product of a day, 

But tlic wetl-ripen’d truit of wise delay, 
hie, like a patient angler, ere he stroofc, 

Would let them play a-while upon die hook. 

Our liealiiilul food the stomach labours thus, 

At first embracing what it straight doth crush. 
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Wbc leeches will nol vain receipts olnnide, 

While growing paim prinimintc the hiitiioMS cruJei 
IJcal to complfunis, tbey wait iifxm liic ill, 

'i J] iome safe ciias auth/wve tiHr skill. * 

lie had not yet learned, indeed he never learin"t[ 
well, to forbear the improper me of rnylholo 'v 
Aftei having rewarded the kathen deities lor th' 
caie, 

With Alqa who the sarierl altar strmvs.’ 

7 'o fl]] the .sca-gorls Charles an othwi" om 
A bull to thee, Poitiuiu'), shall he slam; 

A ram to you, ye 'Itiupeils of the Mam: 

he tells us, in the language of religion, 

Pi ayer storm’d the dtics, and ravish’d Charles from thence, 
As heaven itstU is took by violence. 

And afterwards mentions one of the most awful 
passages o( sacred history. 

Other conceits there arc, too curiom to be quite 
omitted, as, 

For by example most we sinn’d before. 

And, glass-ltke, clearnm mbe’d with Ihulty bore. 

How far he was yet from thinking it nec''‘'^2ry to 
found his sentiments on Nature, appears from the 
extravagance of his fictions and hyperboles: 

The winds, that never modetafion knew, 

Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew; 

Or, out of breath with joy, could not enlarge 
Their straiten’d lungs.— 

It is no longer motion cheats your view; 

As you meet it, die land appniarheth you ; 

The land retunis, and in the white it we.irs 
The mai'ks of pcmtcncc and sorrow bean. 

I know not whether tlm fancy, liowevcr little be its 
value, was not bon owed. A French poet read to 
Malherbe some verses, in which he represents Prance 
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as moving out of its place to recdvc the king. ‘Though 
diis,’ said Malherbe, ‘was in my time, I do not 
remember it.’ 

His poem on the Coronation has a more even tenor 
of thouglit. Some lines deserve to be quoted : 

You have already quench’d sedition’s brand, 

And zeal, that burnt it, only warms the land; 

The jealous sects that duist not trust their cause 
So far fiom their own will as to the laws, 

Him for their umpire and their synod take, 

And their appeal alone to Caesar make. 

Here may be found one particle of that old versifi- 
cation, of which, I believe, m all his works, there is 
not another. 

Nor is It duty, or our hope alone, 

Creates that joy, but full fruition. 

In the verses to the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
two years afterwards, is a conceit so hopeless at the 
first view, that few would have attempted it, and so 
successfully laboured, that though at last it gives the 
reader more perplexity than pleasure, and seems 
hardly worth tlie study that it costs, yet it must be 
valued as a proof of a mind at once subtle and com* 
prehensivc; 

In open prospect nothing bounds our eye, 

Until the earth seems join’d unto the sky: 

So ill dn5 hemisphere our utmost view 
Is only bounded by our king and you: 

Our sight IS limited where you arc join’d, 

And beyond that no farther heawn can find. 

So well your virtues do with his agree. 

That, though vour orbs ofdifiercni greatness be, 

Yet bodi are for each other’s use dispos’d, 

His to enclose, and yours to be enclos’d. 

Nor could another in your room have been, 

Except an empuness had come between. 

The conipaitson of the Chancellor to the Indies 
leaves all rcscnibkincc too far behind it: 
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And as the Indies were not found beffirc 
Those rich perfumes which Irom die hafjpy diorc 
The winds upon their balmy ^vui^ nmveyVl, 

Whose {fuiity sweetnew lint ihnr w>M betray’d 
So by your coumcR we arc hniii^ht to vjcw 
A new and undiscover’d world in you. 

There is another rorapuiisnn, for fJirro is little dsc 
in the poem, of whirl), thouj{h perhap. it r.uini)t hr 
explained into plain prosaic uicanm”, tin- mmd 
paccives cnout^h to be dcl^htcd, ami readily for- 
gives Its obscuuty for its magiiilirence. 

How strangely ardve arc ilic arts of peace, 

Whose lasticsj motions less tlian wan do cease; 

Peace is not freed Iroin labour, but from noise; 

And war more force, bui not more pains cmployis 
Such 13 the mighty swiftness of your mind, 

That, like the carili’s, n leaves our sense behind, 
Wluie you so smoothly turn and roil our spliere, 
That rapid motion docs but rest appe ir 
for as m natuie's swiftness, with the throng 
Of flying orbs while ours b borne along, 

All seems at real to the deluded eye, 

Mov’d by the soul ol the same hai mony: 

So earned oq by your unwearied care, 

We test m peace, and yet in motion share. 

To this succeed four lines, which perhaps afford 
Dryden’s first attempt at thoic penelraUng remarks 
on human nature, for which he seems to have been 
peculiarly foimedt 

Let envy then those crimes within vou see, 

From wludi the happy never muat be free; 

Envy that does with misery leudr, 

T'he joy and the revenge ot ruui’d imdc. 

Into this poem he seems to have collected all his 
powers, aud aft« this he did aot olteii Uiiig upon 
his anvil such stubborn and unmallcalilc dmadita', 
but, as a specimen of hts alnlidcs to unite the 
most unsociable malur, lie has contludtd with 
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fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard, 

The Enghsh Jiaderlafce th’ unequal war' 

Seven gbipi alone, by which die port is barr’d, 

Besiege the Indies, and ail Oenoiaik dare. 

The'ie figJit like husbands, but like lovers those: 

Tliesc lain vwjuld keep, and those more lain enjoy; 
And to sui-h height their frantic passion grows, 

That what both love, both hazard to destroy; 

Am iclgt whole heaps of spices lights a ball, 

And now their odours arm’d against timin fly: 

Some preciously by siiattur’d porcelain fall, 

And some by aromatic splinters die. 

And though by tempests of the prize bereft, 

In heaven’s inclemency some case wc find; 

Our foes we vanquish'd by out valour left, 

And only yielded to the seas and wind. 

In this manner is the sublime too often mingled 
with the rnjiculous. The Dutch seek a shelter for a 
v^eallhy fleet: this surely needed no illustration; yet 
they must fly, not like all die rest of mankind on the 
same occasion, but like hunted castors; and they 
might with strict propriety be hunted; for we winded 
them by our noses— their perfumes betrayed them, 
The husband and the lover,, though of more digiity 
than the castor, are images too domestic to mingle 
properly with the horrors of war. The two quatrains 
that follow are worthy of the author. 

The account of Uie different sensations with which 
die two fleets retired, when the night parted them, is 
one of the fairest flowers of Er^lbh poetry: 

Tlic night comes on, ivc eager to pursue 
'I iie combat sliU, and ih^ asham'd to leave : 

'Till tfie I.Bt streaks of dving day withdrew, 

And doubtful moou-I^lit did our rage deceive 

in Ui’ English llcrt each ship resounds with joy, 

And loud applause of tliPir great leader’s fame: 

In fiery dnsmii. die Dutch they still desuoy, 

And, sluaibering, snalc at the imagin’d flame. 
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Not 30 the Holland fleet, wlu>, tir’d and done, 

Stretch’d on their deck? like weary uvn hr; 

Faint sweat? all down duit miqhty membrn nm 
(Vast bulks, winch little souls hut ill supply/. 

In drcania tlicy fearful precipices tread, 

Or, shipwreck’d, lalwur to saute distant •.Imre; 

Or, in dai k diurches, walk amoiitj the d'*ad ; 

Tiiey wake with horror, and dare litcp no more. 

It ia a gencitd rule in poetry, that all appropriated 
terms of art should be sunk in geiu ial cv.pit .siom, 
because poetry is to speak a uiiivei nil Lui''i;,u;r, 
This rule is still stronger with rcgaid to tuts not 
libel al, or confined to few, and theictorc (ar removed 
fiom common knowledge; and of this land, ctu tamlv. 
IS technical navigation. Yet Drydcn wa>! of opuiioti 
that a sea-fight ought to be dcsciibcd in the nnutiLai 
language; ‘and certainly,’ says he, 'as tho>e who in 
a logical disputation keep to general tcrm> would hide 
a fallacy, so those who do it in any juieucal dt icrip* 
tion would veil their ignorance.’ 

Let us tlien appeal to cxpeiiencc; for by experience 
at last we learn as well what will please a? w'lut will 
profit. In the battle, his lerras seem to liave been 
blown away, but he deals them liberally in the dock: 

So here, some pick out bullets from the side, 

Some drive old okum tiiro’ each mm and rift; 

Their leii-hand does the guide, 

The raiding mllet with the right they lift. 

With boiling pitch another near at hand 
(Fiom friendly Sweden brought) (lie r'osu mf'ptl 

Which, well laid o’er, die saU-.sea waira with-tand, 

And shake diem liom tlic rbuig beak in drops. 

Some the gnlN ropes with dauby nwrfm? Ijtnd, 

Or sear-cloth masts with strong Itepaulm coats! 

To try new sbouds one mounts into the wind, 

And one below, thetr ease or stillness notes, 

I suppose here b not one term which every reader 
does not wish away. 
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Firrrcr than tannon, and than rockt more hard, 

'I he Enj^hsh underlakr th' unequal war: 

Seven sJup. aliwic, by which die port is barr’d, 

]3i!.2irj'e the Indies, and all Denmark dare. 

Tlir'ic /iqlit like husband',, but like lovers those; 

'I'lirsi' l.iin wmiid keep, and those more fain ciijoyj 

Alii i In SIM li hi*i'»ht dieir Iraritic passion grows, 

'I lial wluit Uotfi love, bolli hazard to destroy: 

Airudst whole heapi of spices lights a ball, 

And now their odours arm’d against them fly: 

Some prrnoHsly by sJiatltr’d porudam Ml, 

And some by aromatic splinters die. 

And though by tempests of Uie prize bereft, 
in heaven’s incleniciicy some case we find: 

Our fnes we vamiuisii’d by our valour left, 

And only yielded to the seas and wind. 

In this manner is the sublime too often mingled 
with Che nciiculous The Dutch seek a shelter for a 
wealthy fleet: this surely needed no illustration; yet 
they must fly, not like all the rest of mankind on the 
same occasion, but like bunted castors; and they 
might with strict propriety be hunted, for we winded 
them by our noscs—their perfumes betrayed them. 
The husband and the Jot'er, though of more dignity 
than the ca.stor, are images loo domestic to rmngle 
propcrlv with the horrors of war. The two quatrains 
that follow are worthy of the author. 

The account of the dilferent sensations with wliich 
die two fleets retired, when the night parted them, is 
one of tile Surest flowers of Er^Iiah poetry : 

The night comes on, ive eager to pursue 
I’iie combat still, and tliey asham’d to leave: 

'Till the last streaks of dying day withdrew, 

And doubtful moon-ligiit did our rage deceive 

In til’ Eiigiish fleet each ship resounds with joy, 

And loud .ipplaosc of tlwir great leader’s fame: 

In ficp' dreams die Dutch they sUll desiioy, 
fVnd, slumbering, smile at die imapn'd flame. 
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Not so the Holland fleet, who, tir’d and dnne, 

Stretch’d on ihar decks IdvC weary ovn lie, 

Faint sweats all down diur miqhty incnthers lun 
(Vast bulks, which Utile souls bul ill supply^ 

In dreams they fearful precipices tread, 

Or, shipwreck’d, labour to some diitaiit horc; 

Or, III dark dmrdics, walk amon? the <1( ul, 

Tlicy wake witli hoiror, and dare sh i p no more. 

It is a general rule m poetry, that .ill apiiropti itej 
terms ot art should be sunk in gind il r\()i( iioiH, 
because poetry is to speak a uruvMul liu^iiiii«* 
This rule IS still stronger with rct'aid to aus not 
liberal, or con(ined to lew, and tliru.lorf fai letnnved 
from common knowledge; and of tin. kind, tni nidv, 
IS techniccal navigation Yet Dr>dcn was of fipiuiou 
that a sea-fight ought to be diauibul in die n 
language, ‘and certainly,^ sa>!. he, ‘as tho.><' ivho in 
a logical disputation keep togenei.il terra*, would hide 
a fallacy, so those who do it m any poetical descrip- 
tion would veil their ignorance ’ 

Let us dten appeal to experience ; for by expr nence 
at last we learn as well what wll please as .vhat will 
profit. Ill the battle, his terms seem to have been 
blown away, but he dcaL them liberally m the dockt 

So here, some pick out bullets from the sul^ 

Some drive old okwn diro’ each jw/i and nft: 

Their left-hand docs die ralkin^-tmi guide, 

The ruUling mlUl with the nghc they lift, 

Witli boiling pitch another near at hand 
(Flora hundly Sweden brought) the i^anr mbpt: 

VVhicli, well j<iid o’er, the salt-iiea wives widufand, 

And shake them Irom die nsuig beak in droja. 

Some the gall'd ropes with dauby nwr/in? bind, 

Oi sear-cloth masts with strong Uirpaulin coats: 

To try new slvouds one mounts into the wind, 

And one below, Uuar case or suflncss notrj, 

1 suppose here is not one teim winch every reader 
does not wish away. 
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His digression to the original and progress of 
navigation, witli his prospect of the advancement 
which it shall receive irom the Royal Society, then 
newly instituted, may be coasidered as an example 
seldom equalled of seasonable excursion and artful 
return. 

One line, however, leaves me discontented; he 
says, that by the help of the philosophers, 

Instructed ships shall sail to quick commerce, 

By wiiich remotest regions are allied — 

which he h constrained to explain in a note, ‘By a 
more exact measure of longitude’. It had better 
become Drycien’a learning and genius to have 
laboured science into poetry, and have shown, by 
explaining longitude, that verse did not refuse the 
ideas of plulosophy. 

Hb desenpKon of the Fire is painted by resolute 
meditation, out of a mind belter formed to reason 
than to feel. The conflagration of a city, u-ith all its 
tumults of concomitant distress, is one of the most 
dreadful spectacles which this world can offer to 
human eyes; yet it seems to raise Ultic emotion in the 
breast of the poet; he watches the flame coolly from 
Areet *io rtreeft, vnlJn now a «ftec6on, and now a 
simile, till at last he meets the king, for whom he 
makes a speech, ratlier tedious in a time so busy, and 
then follows again the progress of the fire. 

There arc, however, in this part some passages that 
deserve attention; as in the beginning; 

The diligence of trades and noiseful gain, 

And luxury, more late, askep were laid; 

All was the night’s, and in her silent reign 
No sound Uie rest of Nature did invade 

In diis deep quiet — - 

The expression ‘All was the niqhtV is taken from 
Seneca, who remarb on Virgil’s line, 

Omia miis mnt plactda emposta quiete, 
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that he might have concluded better, 

Omma mein mail. 

The following quatrain is v^orous and animated; 

The ghost? of traitors from the bridge descend 
With bold fanatic spcctirs to n {oiie; 

About the ftre into a dance llify bend|’ 

And sing tiieir Sabbatii notes with (refile voire. 

His prediction of the improvements which shall be 
made in the new city is elegant and poctifal, and, uuli 
an event which poets cannot always boant, lu, hern 
happily verified. The poem concludes witli a simil'* 
that might have better been omitted. 

Drydcn, wlien he wrote this poem, seems n/it yet 
fully to have formed hts vcrstficabon, or settled I113 
system of propriety. 

From this time, he addicted himself almost i.holly’ 
to the stage, ‘to which’, says be, ‘my genius never 
much inclined me’, merely as Ae most profitable 
market for poetry. By writing tragedies m rhvrac, 
he continued to improve his diction and hh mmibeis. 
According to the opinion of Hartc, who had studied 
his works with great attention, he settled Im principles 
of versification in 1676, when he produced the play 
of Aiiung und according to lus own account of 
the short time in which he wrote Tymnie Ion and 
the Slate of Innocence, he soon obtained the fuU effect 
of diligence, and added facility to evactaess. 

Rhyme has been so long banished from the theatre, 
that we know not its effect upon the passions of an 
audience ; but it has this convenience, that sentences 
stand more mdependent on each other, and striking 
passages are therefore easily selected and retained. 
Thus the description of night in the Indian Err'jitror, 
and the rise and fall empire iu tlic Con^ueit of 
Granada, are more frequently reflated than any lines 
in All for Love, or Don Sebastian. 

To search his plays for vigorous sallies, and sen* 
tentious elegances, or to fix the dates of any iiitie 
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pieces which he wrote by chance, or by solicitation, 

were labour too tedious and minute. 

His dramatic labours did not so wholly absorb his 
thoughts, but that he promulgated the laws of trans* 
lation in a preface to the English Epistles of Ovid, 
one of which he translated himself, and another in 
conjunction with the Earl of Muigtave. 

Abidom and Achitopkel is a work so well known, that 
pariiculcir criticism h superfluous. If it be con- 
sidered as a poem political and controversial, it will 
be found to compiisc all the excellences of which the 
subject IS susceptible, acrimony of censure, elegance 
of praise, aitiu) delineation of characters, variety and 
vigour of sentiment, happy turns of language, and 
pleasing harmony of numbers; and all these raised 
to such a height as can seal ccly be found in any other 
English composition. 

It is not, however, without faults; some lines are 
inelegant or improper, and too many are irreligiously 
hccniious. The ordinal structure of the poem was 
defective; allegories drawn to great length will 
always break; Charles could not run continually 
parallel with David 

The subject liad likewise another inconvenience: 
it admitted little imagery or desenption, and a long 
poem of mere sentiments easily becomes tedious; 
diough all the parts are forcible, and every line 
kindles new rapture, die reader, if not relieved by the 
interposition of something that soothes the fancy, 
grow^ weary of admiration, and defers the rest. 

As an approach to historical truth was necessary, 
the action and catastrophe were not in the poet's 
power; there is therefore an unplcasmg disproportion 
between the beginning and the end. We are alai’med 
by a liu'tion formed out of many sects various in their 
principles, but agrccii^ m their purpose of mischief, 
formuiable for Uicir numbers, and .strong by their 
supjmits, while the king’s fnenife are few and weak. 
Tiic chiefs on either part are set fortli to view; but 
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when expectation is at the height, the king makes a 
speech, and 

Henceforth a sorics of new tinica bc?an. 

Who can forbear to think of an onchatUi.d castle, 
with a wide moat and lofty battU-menti, walls of 
marble and gates ofbiass, which vaiu-ilies at once mio 
air, when the destined knight blows his horn before it? 

In the second part, wiuicn by Tate, there is a long 
insertion, which, lor poignancy of satire, exceeds 
any part of the former. Pcrioiwl resentment, though 
no laudable motive to satire, oin add great forre to 
general principles. Self-love is a busy prompter. 

The Meiialf written upon the same prmi jplrs with 
Ahdom and Adalophel, but upon a narrower pi in, 
|jlves less pleasure, though it discovers equal abilities 
m the writer. The superstructure cannot e'en-rid 
beyond the foundaiion; a single character or in' ideril 
cannot furnish as many ideas as u 3cn«> of events or 
multiplicity of agents.. This poem, therefore, since 
ume has left it to itself, is not much read, nor perhaps 
generally understood, yet it abounds wuh touches both 
of humoious and serious satire The picture of a man 
v'hose propensions to mischief are such, that hi^ best 
actions are but inability of wickedness, is very skilfully 
delineated and strongly colouied. 

Power was his aim* but, thrown from that pretence, 
The wretch turn’d loval m his own defence, 

And malice reconcil’d him to his Prince 
Him, in the anguisli of Im sotil, he M'.rv’d; 

Rewarded faster sull than he deser\’’U. 

Behold him now exalted into triat, 

His counsels oft convenient, seldom just, 

Ev’n in thf* most sincere advice he gave, 

He had a grudging still to be a knave. 

The frauds he learnt in his fanatic )c.ir3, 

Made him uneasy in hit lawful gears. 

At least as little honest as he could 
And, like white witches, mischievously goud. 

To this first bias, longingly, he leans, 

And rather would be great by wicked means. 
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Tb.e TlirenoiHa, v^ch, by a term I am afraid neither 
authorized nor analogical, he calls Auguslahs, is not 
among his happiest productioM. Its first and obvious 
defect ia the irregularity of its metre, to -winch the 
cats of that age, however, were accustomed. What 
is worse, it has neither tendernas nor dignity, it is 
neither maginHcent nor padietic. He seems to loolt 
round him for images which he cannot find, and what 
he has he distorts by endeavouring to enlarge them, 
He is, he say^, petrified wih grief; but the marble 
sometimes relents, and tcicUcs in a joke: 

’[’he sons of ait all mcd’cincs (ry'd, 

And every noble rtincdy apply’d, 

With emulation each essay'd 
Ilia utmost skill, my, mon, lluy pr/^*d‘. 

Never was losmg game willi better conduct play’d. 

He had been a little inclined to merriment before 
upon the prayers of a nation for their dying sovereign, 
nor was he serious enough to keep heathen fables out 
of Ins religion. 

With him th' innumerable crowd of armed prayen 

Knock’d at the gates of heaven, and knock'd aloud; 

The first 2LiU‘7iuaiujig rude peMiorurs 
Ail for his life assail’d the throng 

All would iiave brib’d the skies by offering up their own. 

So great a throng not heaven itself could bar; 

Twas almost borne by force as in (tu ^mts’ war. 

The prayers, at least, for his reprieve were heard; 

His death, like Hezeldah’s, was ddeix’d. 

There is throughout the composition a desire of 
splendour witliout wealth. In the conclusion he 
icems too much pleased with the prosf^ct of the new 
reign to have lamented hia old master with much 
BiRcerity- 

He did not miscarry m thb attempt for want of 
skill either in lyric or elegiac poetry. His poem On th« 
Dialh of Mrs. Killi^rfw is undoubtedly the noblest 
ode that our langut^c has ever produced. The first 
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part flows with a torrent of enthusiasm. Ftrvet im- 
mensusque All the stanzas indeed are not equal. 
An imperial crown cannot be one continued diamond • 
the gems must beheld together by some less valuable 
matter. 

In his first ode for Cecilia’s day, which is lost in 
the splendour of the second, there are which 

would have dignified any other poet. 'Ihe first 
stanza is vigoious and client, though the word 
diapaion is too technical, and the thymes are too 
remote from one another. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This umveisal fiamc began: 

When nature undcrncaih a heap of jarring atoms laj^, 
And coidd not heave her head 

The tuneful voice was heard from high, 

Arise, ye more than dead 

Thun cold and hot, and moist and dry, 

In order to their stations (cap, 

And music's power obey. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

Tliis universal frame began. 

From harmony to harmony 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 

I’he diapason closing full in man. 

The conclusion is likewise sinking, but it includes 
an image so awful in itself, that it can owe little to 
poetry ; and I could wish tlie antithesis of music um 
tuning had found some other place. 

As from the power of sacred lays 
The spheres began to move, 

And sung ihc great Creator's praise 
To ail the bless'd above. 

So, when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 

The trumpet ^all be heard on high, 

The dead shall live, the living die, 

And music shall untune the sky. 

Of his skill in elegy he has given a specimen in his 
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Eleonora, of which the following lines discover thdr 

author: 

Though all these rare endowmwib of the mmd 
Were in a narrow space of life confin’d, 

ITie figure was Mth full perfection crown'd; 

Though not so large an orb, as truly round. 

As wiicn in gloiy, through the public place, 
nic spoils of conquer’d nations were to pais, 

And but one day for Utumph was allow’d, 

The consul was constrain’d hw pomp to crowd; 

And so the swilt procession burned on, 

That all, though not distinctly, might be shown; 

So in die straiten'd bounds ot life confin’d, 

She gave but glimpses of her glorious mind; 

And mulliludcs of virtues pass’d along; 

Each presung foremost in die mighty throng, 
Ambitious to be seen, and then make room 
For greater multitudes that were to come. 

Yet unempioy'd no nunute slipp’d away, 

Moments were precious in so short a stay 
The haste ol heaven to have her was so great, 

That some were single acts, iliough each complete; 
And every act stood ready to repeat 

This piece, however. Is not without its faults; there 
is 80 much likeness in the iniual comparison, that 

Eleonora was iaroenicd. 

As when some great and gracious monarch dies, 

Soft whtspera, first, and mournful murmurs rise 
Among the sad attendants; then the siuiid 
Soon gathers voice, and spreads tlie news around, 
Through to\vn and countiy, till the dreadful blast 
Is blown to distant colonies at last; 

Who, then, perhaps, were oliermg vows in vain, 

For his long life, and for his happy reiga. 

So slowly by d^ces, unwillti^ fome 
Did rnatchl^ Eleonora’s fate proclaim, 

Till public as the loss the news became 

This h little better than to say in praise of a shrub, 
that it is as green as a tree, or of a brook, that it 
waters a garden, as a river waters a country. 
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Drydcn confesses that he did not know ihe Uiy 
whom he celebrates; the praise being Ihcrefoie in- 
evitably general, fixes no imprcision upon the rcarlcr, 
nor excites any tendency to love, nor much desire of 
imitation. Knowledge of the subject w to the fiocl 
what durable matcnals are to the ardiitect. 

The Rslisio Lam, which boiiows its title From the 
Rdiiio Medici of Browne, is almost the only woik of 
Dryden which can be considtred as a voiuntaiy 
clfusion, m tins, therefore, it nught be hoperl, that 
the full effulgence of his genias would be found. Hut 
unhappily the subject is rather argumeniativc tlnin 
poetical: he intended only a specimen of mclriLal 
disputation: 

And this unpollsh’d rugged verse I chose, 

As fittest for discourse, and nearest prose. 

This, however, is a composition of great excellence 
in its kind, in which the familiar is very piopcrly 
diversified with the solemn, and the grave with the 
humorous; in which metre has neidier weakened the 
force, nor clouded the perspicuity of argument; nor 
will It be easy to find another example equally happy 
of this middle kind of wntir^, which, though prosaic 
in some parts, rises to high poetry in olheis, and 
neither towers 10 the skies, nor creeps along the 
ground. 

Of the same kind, or not far distant from it, is the 
Hind and Panliier, the longest of all Dryden's original 
poems; an allegory intended to comprise and to 
decide the controversy between the Ronianists and 
Protestants. The scheme of the work is injudicious 
and incommodious; for what can be more absurd 
than that one beast should counsel anotlier to rc'.: 
her faith upon a pope and council? He sccim well 
enough skilled in Uic iBual topics of arguiiu-nt, 
endeavours to show the necessity of an infallible 
judge, and reproaches the Reformers with want of 
unity, but is weak enough to ask, why, since wc see 
• 2.]0 S 
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wjtV-out knowing how, wc may not have an infallible 

judge without knowing where. 

The Hind at one time is afraid to drink at the 
common brook, because she may be worried; but 
walking home with the Panther, talks by the way of 
the Nicene Fathers, and at last declares herself to he 
die C.idujiic Church 

This absurdity was very properly ridiculed in the 
Ctiy Mousi md Country Mom of Montague and Prior; 
and in tlie detecfion and censure of the incongruity 
of the ficiion chiefly consists ihc value of iheir per- 
formance, whicli, wiiatevei reputahon it might obtain 
by the help of temporary passions, seems to readers 
almost a century distant, not very forcible or diii- 
tnated. 

Pope, whose judgement was perhaps a little biibed 
b) the subject, used to mention this poem as the most 
correct specimen of Dryden’s versification. It was, 
Kidced, wnttcQ when he had completely formed his 
manner, and mav be supposed to cdubit, negligence 
e'tccpted, his deliberate and ultimate scheme of metre. 

Wc niav therefore reasonably infer that he did not 
approv’c the perpetual uniformity winch confines the 
setwe TO coupleis, smee he has broken his lines in the 
initial paragraph. 

A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchang’d, 
fed on the lawns, and m the forest rang'd, 

Without unspotted, innocent within, 

She fe.'ir’d no danger, for she knew no sin. 

Yci had she oft been clws’d with horns and hounds 
And Scyihian shafts, and many winged wounds 
Aim’d .at her heart, was often forc’d to fly, 

.\nd cicioiii'cl to death, though fated not to die. 

Tiifse lines arc lofty, elegant, and musical, not* 
A’ldot'uiding the interruptian of the pause, of which 
he clkfi IS rather increase of pleasure by vanety, 
.han oflenre by ruggedness 
_ To die first part it was his intention, he says, ‘to 
rive the majestic lura of heroic poesy'; and pci haps 
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be might have executed hu design not umucccs'ffuHy, 
had not an opportunity of satire, wlitrh ho ratmot 
foibcar, fallen sometimes in fais way, Ihc character 
of a Presbyterian, whose emblem is tlie wolf, Is not 
vei7 heroically majestic: 

More haughty than the rest, the wolfish race 
Ap])car wuh hi'lly gaunt and fumisli'd late; 

Never was so dclnnn’d a ho.ist ol grace. 

His raggi d tail beiwjxi Ins legs he wear,, 

Close clapp’d for ahiunc; but his tiiugh trest he rears, 
And pricks up bw predestinating cais. 

His general character of the other .irnts of lie, tits 
that never go to church, though spiitcly and keen, 
has, however, not much of hctoic poesy; 

These are the chief, to number o'er the rest, 

And stand Itke Adam naming c\ery brast, 

Wctc weary work, nor will the Muse dejtribe 
A slimv*born aud sun-bcgotlcn luljc. 

Who, far liom steeples and tlicir sacred sound, 

In Helds their sullen conventicles found. 

'ihese gross, half-animated, lumps I leave; 

Nor ran I think what thoughts they can conceive! 
But if they think at all, ’bs sure no higher 
Than matter, put m mouoii, may aspue, 

Souls that can scarce ferment their mass of clay; 

So drossy, so divisible are they, 

As would but serve pure bodies for allav: 

Such souls as shards produce, sucli beetle things 
As only buzz to heaven with evening wings; 

Strike m the dark, offending but by chance; 

Such are tiie blindfold blows of tgnorano;. 
lYiey know not beings, and but Isatc a name; 

To Aein tlie ihnd and Panther are the same. 

One more instance, and that taken from the narra- 
tive pat t, where style was more m hh choice, will show 
how steadily he kept his resolution oFhcroic dignity; 

For when the herd, suffic’d, did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to their loicst Knr, 

She made a mannerly excuse to stay, 

Prciifering tiw Hmd to wut her hdU die iray; 
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Thatj since {he sky was dear, an hour of talk 
Might help her to beguile the tedious walk 
With rauen good-will the motion was embrac’d, 

To chat awble on then adventures past; 

Nor bad the gratfiful Hmd so soon forgot 
Her friend and fellow-sufferer in tlie plot, 

Yet wondering how of Ute she gicw csiiang’d, 

Her iorelicad cloudy and her count’nantc chang'd, 
She thought tins hour tli’ occasion would present 
To Irarn licr secret cause of discontent, 

Whirfi wrlj she hop’ll, miglit be with case redress’d, 
Cwntdcnng her a well-bred ewd beast, 

And more a gcntlwoman than the rest. 

After swnc coiiimon talk what rumounf ran, 

Tlic lady of the apuitcd muff began 

The second and thud parts he professes to have 
reduced to diction more familiar and more suitable 
to dispute and conversation; the difference is net, 
however, very easily perceived; the first has familiar, 
and the two others have sonorous, lines. The origbal 
incongruity runs through the whole; the king is now 
Caesar, and now the Lion; and the name Pan is given 
to the Supreme Being. 

But when this constitutional absurdity is forgiven, 
the Doem must be confessed to be written with, great 
smoothness of metre, a wide extent of knowledge, and 
an abundant mulupliaty of images; the controversy 
is embellished with pointed sentences, diversified by 
illustrations, and c^ivcned by sallies of invective. 
Some of the facts to which allusions are made, arc 
now become obscure, and perhaps there may be 
many satirical passages little understood. 

As it was by its nature a work of defiance, a com- 
position which would naturally be examined with 
tlic utmoit acrimony of criticism, it was probably 
lafjoured witfi uncommon attention; and there are, 
indeed, few negligences in the subordinate parts, 
The original impiopriety, and the subsequent un- 
popularity of the subject, added to the ridiculousness 
of its first dements, has sunk it into neglect, but it 
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may be usefully stiidteci, as an example of poetical 
ratiocination, in which the ailment sullci-* little 
from the metre. 

In the poem On the Birth of the Pnm of Wnk’!, 
nothms is very lemarkablc but the exoilntant adula- 
tion, and that insensibility ofUie picdpuc on whieh 
the kiri'^' was tiien slandin'r, wliidi tin* Laiii'sjtc 
apparently shared with the rest of the tomtir-i'!. 
A few months cured him of catitiovcrsy, <(hiui,srd 
him flora uoiut, and made him siipiiii a pliywiigUt 
and lianslalar 

Of Juvenal theie had been a translation by Stapyl- 
ton, and another by Holyday, nciilicr ol n sery 
poetical SUipylton is moie smooth, and llolyria>'s 
is moie esteemed for the Icarumi' of his notej A new 
version was pioposcd to the jkdcis of that tune, and 
undei taken by them in conjunction The main 
design was conducted by Drydcn, whose reputatinn 
was such that no man was unwilling to serve the 
Muses under him. 

The general character of dus translation will be 
given, when it is said to preserve the wit, but to want 
the dignity of the original. The peculiarity of Juvenal 
is a mixture of gaiety and staieluiebs, of pninted 
sentences and declamatory giandeur. hits points 
have not been neglected; but hts grandeur none of 
the band seemed to consider as nece laiw to be 
imitated, except Creech, who undertook the thirteenth 
satire. It 19 therefore perhaps possible to give a better 
representation of that great satirist, even in tho>c 
paits which Dryden himself has tranjlrited, some 
passages exc epted, winch will never be excelled. 

With Jui’enai was published IVruus, translated 
wholly by Dryden. This work, though like all the 
other pioductions of Dryden it may haveslunmg parts, 
seems to have been written merely lor wages, m a 
uniform mediocrity, without any eager eiidc.unur 
after excellence, 01 laborious cflort of the rnind. 

There wanders an opinion among the readers of 
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poetry, that one of these satires is an exercise of the 
school. Diyden says that he once translated it at 
school] but not that he preserved or published the 
juvenile performance. 

Not long aftenvaids be undertook perhaps the most 
arduous work of its kind, a tiansklion of Virgil, for 
which he had shown how well he was qualified by his 
versutn of the rollio, and two episodes, one of Nisus 
and Euiyalti!., the other of Mczentius and I,ausu8, 

In the compaiiwn of Homer and Virgil, the dis- 
criminative excellence of Homer is elevation and 
comprehension of thought, and that of Virgil is grace 
and splendour of diction. The beauties of Homer arc 
therefore difficult to be lost, and those of Virgil difficult 
to be retained. The massy trunk of sentiment is safe 
by its solidity, but the blcesonis of elocution easily 
drop away. The author, having the choice of his own 
images, selects titosc which he can best adorn: the 
translator must, at all hazards, follow his original, and 
express thoughts which perhaps he would not have 
chosen. When to this pnmary difficulty is added the 
inconvenience of a language so much inferior in bar* 
mony to tlie Latin, it cannot be expected that tlicy 
who read tlie Gm$ics and the Aeneid should be much 
vdtb Aiy' wxsint' 

All these obstacles Di 7 dcn saw, and all these he 
determined to encounter. The expectation of his work 
was undoubtedly great; the nation considered its 
honour as interested m the event. One gave him the 
different editions of his author, and another helped 
him in the subordinate parts. The arguments of the 
several books were given him by Addison. 

Tic hopes of the public were not disappointed. 
He produced, says Pope, ‘the must noble and spirited 
transliition that I know in any language'. It certainly 
excelled >vhatcver had appeared in English, and 
appeal’s to have satisfied his friends, and, for the most 
part, to hax’e silenced his enemies. Milbourne, indeed, 
a clergyman, attacked it, but his outrages seem to be 
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tlie ebullitions of a mind agitated by stronger resent- 
ment than bad poetry can excite, and prcviou-jly 
resolved not to be pleased. 

His criticism extends only to the preface, pastorals, 
and Georgies; and, as he professes, to give liis antagonist 
an opportunity of reprisal, he has added his own 
version of the first and fouitli iwstoi.ds, and the firit 
Georsic The world has lorgolten hia Inioh; hut sinrf 
his attcinjit has given him a plate in litnaiy hiitiuv, 

I will pitsci VC a specimen of his (nti< i.m, by litv; 
his remarks on the invocation Ix-fmc the lust Cmf’u, 
and of his poctiy, by annexing hn own vci ^Km. 

‘Ver. 1. 

What makes a plenteous haivesl, wlvn to turn 
The fruitful soil, and when to sow tlw (orn— 

It’s unlucky, tliey say, to stumble at die thresliold, 
but what has a plenteous haia-cst to do herc^ \ irqil 
would not pietend to prescribe rules fui lliat which 
depends not on the husbandman’s caie, but the dis- 
position of Heaven altogether. Indeed, the plcutrous 
crop depends somewhat on the good niclliod of tillage, 
and where the land’s ill matured, the corn, without 
a mliacle, can be but indifferent; but the harvest inav 
be good, which is its properest epithet, though the 
husbandman’s skill were never so indifferent. The 
next sentence is too literal, and when to piougli had 
been Virgil's meaning, and miclligible to everybody; 
and when to sow the corn, is a needless addition, 

‘Ver. 3. 

Tlie care of sheep, of oven, and of kmc. 

And when to geld tire Umbs, and iiheer the swine, 

would as sveli have fallen under the am kourn, qui 
culliis habendo sii pecon, as Mr, D.’s deductiun of 
particulars. 

‘Ver. 5. 

The birtli and gcntiw of tlic friicja! bee, 

I sing, Maecenas, and 1 suiig to dice. 
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Bui where did expexmlxa ever signify birth and genius? 

or what ground was there for such a figure in this 

place? How much more manly is Mr. Ogilby’s 

version! 

Wliat makes nrh grounds, in what celestial signs, 

'1 is good to plough, and marry elms with vines. 
What best fits cattle, what with sheep agrees, 

And scirerai arts improving frugal bees, 

I wng, Maecenas. 

‘Wliith four lines, though faulty enough, are yet 
much more to the purpose than D.’s iix. 

‘Ver. 22. 

From fields and mountains to my song repair. 

For pstnm Imquens mnus, sallusgue Lyem—Vtvy wel! 
explained I 
‘\'er. 23, 24. 

Inventor, Pallas, of the fattening oil, 

Ihoii founder of the plough, and ploughman’s toill 

Written as if these had been both Pallas’s invenlion. 
The ploughman’s toil’s impcrlincnl. 

’Vcr. 25. 

The shroud-ltke cypress 

NS'ny s'nrouh-’ifsel la a cypress pu'iieh up 'tty frie roots, 
which the sculptute in the last eclogue fills Stlvanus’s 
hand with, so very like a shroud? Or did not Mr. D. 
think of tliat kind of cypress used often for scarves 
and hatbands at funerab formetly, or for widows’ 
veils, &c.? If so, ’twas a deep good thought. 

'Ver. 26. 

— ^That wear 

Tlie rural honour^ and increase the year— 
W'hat’s meant by increasing the year? Did the gods 
or gtiddcsse^ add moremonrtis, or days, or hours to it? 
Or how can arva tueri signify to wear rural honouis? 
Is this to ttanslalc, or abuse an author? The next 
couplets arc borrowed from Ogilby, I suppose, because 
less to the purpose than ordinary. 
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‘Ver. 33. 

The patron of ihe world, and Rome'i peculiar i;»iard. 
Idbj and none ot Vngil’s, no mon’: than ihc sen e of 
the pieccdent couplet; so agam, he lun-ipolali;') Vitgil 
with that and “tlic round circle ol the year to ('aid'* 
pownful of blessings, which thou s’trcwht ttnuind”. 
A jidiculous IvatjDiim, and an inip<*rdri/‘iit adilitam, 
indeed the whole period is but one |)u re ol alnuidiiy 
and nonicme, as tliose who lay it with tlie onginal 
must find 

‘Vev. 42, 43. 

And Neptune sliall resign tlic fasces nf the sea. 

Was he coniul or dictator tlirre-’ 

And watry virgins for thy bed sliall strive. 

Doth absuid inteipolatiom. 

■Vcr. .17, 48. 

Vl'here m die void of heaven a place is fiee, 

Ah iiappy, D n, were that place l«r dice! 

But whcic is that void? Or what does onr translator 
mean by it? He knows what Ovid says Cod did, to 
prevent such a void m heaven; perhaps, this was then 
foigotten. but Vugil talks more aetbihly. 

'Vcr. 49. 

The scorpion ready to receive thv la\ss. 

No, he would not then have gotten out of his way 
so fast. 

‘Vet. 56. 

Thougli Proscipuic affects her silent seat— 

What made her tlien so angry witli Asualaphus, for 
preventing her icturn^ Shewaauowxnuwdttjpaueiice 
under the dcteiminations of fate, rather than toiid of 
her icsidcnce. 

‘Vei. 61, 62, 63. 

Pity the poet’s, and the ploughnian’i cares, 

Interest thy greatnm m our mean aikirs. 

And use til) self heUracs to brur our pi-iycrs. 
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Which is such a wrctchwi perversion of Virgil's noble 
thought aa Vicars would have blushed at; but Mr. 
Ogilby makes us some amends, by his belter lines: 

0 wheresoe'er Ihou art, from thence incline, 

And grant assistance to my bold design ! 

Pity with me, jxior husbandincn’s altaiis, 

And aoWj as if iransiated, hear our prayers, 

This is sense, and to the purpose; the other, poor 
mistaken stuff.’ 

Such were the struturcs of Milbourae, who found 
few abfittois; and of whom it may be reasonably 
imagined, that many who favoured bis design were 
ashamed of his insolence. 

When admiiaiion had subsided, the translation was 
cnoie coolly examined, and found, like all others, te 
be sometimes cnoncous, and sometimes liccuiious, 
Those who could find faults, thought they could avoid 
tlicin; and Dr Brady attempt^ in blank veue a 
iranshuon of the Amid, which, when dragged into 
the world, did not hve long enough to cry. I have 
never seen it; but that such a version there is, or has 
been, perhaps some old catalogue informed me. 

With not much better success, Trapp, when his 
tragedy and his prelections had given hun reputation, 
attempted anotlicr blank version of tlie Aensid; to 
which, notwithstanding the slight regard with which 
it was treated, he had afterwards perseverance enough 
to add the Eclogues and Gmgics. His book may 
continue its existence as long as jt is the clandestine 
refuge of schoolboys. 

Since the English car has been accustomed to the 
mellifluence of Pope’s numbere, and the diction of 
poetry has become more splendid, new attempts have 
been made to translate Virgil; and all his works have 
been attempted by men better qualified to contend 
with Drydeii. I will not engage myself m an invidiou! 
comparBOD by opposii^ one passage to another; a 
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work of which there would be no end, and which 
might be often ofi'ensivc without use. 

It IS not by comparing line with luie tliat the merit 
of great wor^ is to be estimated, but by their general 
effects and ultimate result. It 15 easy to note a weak 
line, and to write one more vigoroia in its place; to 
find a happiness of expression in die ongHijil, and 
transplant it by force into the vcision: iiut what is 
given to the parts, may be subducted tiom tlu* wluile, 
and die reader may be weary, though the tutic may 
commend. Works of imagination exed by their allure, 
ment and delight; by their power of attracting and 
detaining the attention. That book is good in vaui, 
whicli the reader tlirows away. He only is the master, 
who keeps the mind in pleasing captivity; whose 
pages are perused with eagerness, and in hope of new 
pleasure are perused again; and whose conclusion is 
perceived with an eye of sorrow, such as ihe iravciter 
casts upon departing day 

By his proportion of this predominalion I will 
consent that Drydcn should be tried, of dns, which, 
in opposition to leason, makes Anosto the darling 
and the pride of Italy; of this, which, in defiance of 
criticism, continues Shakespeare the sovereign of the 
drama. 

His last work was his Fables, in which he gave us the 
first example of a mode of writing which the Italians 
call nfaccimenio, a renovation of ancient writers, by 
modernizing their language. Thus the old poem of 
Boiardo has been ncw<lrcssed by Domcnxdii and 
Berm. The works of Chaucer, upon wliicli tliu kind 
of rejuvenescence has been bestowed by Dryden, 
require little cnticism. The tale of the Cock seems 
hardly worth revival; and the story of Palaim and 
AuiU, containing an action unsuitable to tlic timw 
in vvhidi U is placed, can haKliy be sufiered to pass 
without censure of the hyperbolical commendation 
which Dryden has given it m the general preface, 
and m a poetical dedication, a piece where ids 
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original fondness of remote conccite seems to have 

revived. 

Of the three pieces borrowed fiom Boccace, Si^b- 
mmla may be defended by the celebrity of the story. 
Tlmikre and //wiorw, though it coniaios not mucli 
moral, yet afforded opportunities ot striking desciip- 
tion. And C>mon was I'ormci ]y a talc ofsuch i eputation, 
that, at the revival ol letters, it was translated into 
Latin by one of the Bmoalds. 

Whatevei siibjecLs employed lus pen, he was still 
improving our mcasuia and embellishing our lan- 

In this volume aie inteisperscd some short original 
pofms, which with hispiologiics, epilogues, and songs, 
may be comjirjscd m Congreve’s remark, that even 
thoie, if he had written nothing else, would have 
entitled him to llic praise of excellence in his kind, 
One composition must, however, be disiinguished. 
The Ode for Si Cecilia's Day, perhaps the last effort of 
his poetry, has always been considered as exhibiting 
the highest flight of fancy, and the cxactest nicety of 
art. This is allowed to stand without a rival. If 
indeed tliere is any excellence beyond it, m some 
other of Dryden’s worb that excellence must be found. 
Compared with the Ode on Killigrm, it may be 
pronounced perliaps supenor in the whole ; but with- 
out any single part equal to the first stanza of the 
other. 

It is said to liave cost Dryden a fortnight’s labour; 
hut It does not ivant its negligences; some of the lines 
arc without correspondent rhymes; a defect, which 
I never detected but after an acquaintance of many 
) ears, and which the enthusiasm of the writer might 
hinder him from perceiving. 

Ills last stanza has less emotion than the former; 
but IS not less elegant m the diction. The conclusion 
is \icious; the music of Timotheus, which ‘laiscd a 
mort.il to the sides’, had only a metaphorical power, 
tiiat of Cedlia, which ‘drew an angel down’, had a 
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real effect; the crown therefore could not reasonably 
be divided 

In a general survey of Dryden’s labours, he appears 
to have a mind very compiehcnsive by nature, and 
much cniiched with acquired knowledge. Ilk tniii- 
poiiiiona are the efiects of a vigoious genius operating 
upon large mateiials. 

The power that predominated in hb intellectual 
ofierations was rather strong leason than quu k seiwi* 
bility. Upon all occasions that wcic presented, he 
studied rather than fell, and produccrl sentunenti nut 
such as nature enfoices, but meditation supplies. 
With the simple and clcmenml pasnons, as they 
spring separate in the mind, he seems not miuh 
acquainted; and seldom describes them but as llicv 
are complicated by the various iclalions of society, 
and confused m the tumults and agitations of life, 
Wliat he says of love may conmbulc to the ck - 
planation of his character: 

Love various mmdb does variously inspire; 

It stirs in gentle bosoms gciulc fire, 

Like that oi incense on the altar laid; 

But raging flames tempestuous souls invade; 

A fue winch every windy passiwn blows, 

With piide it mounts, or with revenge U glows 
Dryden’s was not one of the ‘gentle bosoms’. Love 
as It subsists in itself, with no tendency but to the person 
loved, and wishing only for correspondent kindncsi; 
such love as shuts out all other interest; the love of 
the golden age, was too soft and subtle to put his 
faculties m motion. He hardly conceived it but in ics 
turbulent effervescence with some other desires; when 
It was inflamed by nvalry,or obstructoi bydifiicultlcs : 

when it invigorated ambition, or exasperated reven'V', 

He is therefore, wth all his variety of excellence, not 
often pathetic, and had so UtUe sensibility of the 
power of effusions purely natural, that he did not 
esteem them in others Simplicity gave him no 
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pleasure; and for the first part of his life he looked 
on Otwray with contempt, though at last, indeed very 
late, he confessed that in his play ‘there was nature, 
which is tlic chief beauty’. 

We do not always know our own motives, I am 
not certain whether it was not rather tlie difficulty 
winch he found in exlubiting the genuine operations 
of the heart, than a servile submission to an injudicious 
audience, that filled his plays with false magnificence. 
It was necessary to fix attention; and the rnmd can be 
captivated only by recollection, or by curiosity; by re- 
viving natmal sentiments, or impiessing new appear- 
ances ol things , sentences were readier at his call tlian 
images ; he could more easily fill the ear with some 
splendid novelty, thanawaken those ideas ihatslumber 
in tlic heart. 

The favourite exercise of his mind was ratiocination; 
and, that argument might not be loo soon at an end, 
he delighted to talk of liberty and necessity, destiny 
and contingence; these he discusses in the language of 
the school wth so much profundity, that the terms 
which he uses are not always understood. It is indeed 
learning, but learning out of place. 

When once he had engaged himself in disputation, 
thoughts flowed in on either sidei he was now no 
longer at a loss:, he had always objections and solu- 
tions at command: vtrbaque provisam rem — give him 
matter for his vene, and he finds without difficulty 
verse for his matter. 

In comedy, for which he professes himself not 
naturally qualified, the mirth which he excites will 
perhaps not be found so much to arise from any 
original humour, or peculiarity of character nicely 
distinguished and diligently pursued, as from incidents 
' and circumstances, artifices and surprises; from jests 
.of action rather than of sentiment. What he had of 
humorous or passionate, he seems to have had not 
'from nature, but from other poets; if not always as a 
plagiary, at least as an imiutor. 
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Next to argument, his delight was in wild and dar- 
ing sallies of seniiment, in the irregular and eccentric 
violence of wit. He delighted to tread upon the brink 
of meaning, where light and darkness begin toiiimglc; 
to approach the piecipicc of absurdity, and hover over 
the abyss of unideal vacancy. This iiiclinatian some- 
times produced nonsense, which he knew; as, 

Move swiftly, sun, and fly a lover's pace, 

Leave weeks and moutlks behind tlicc ia lliy rate. 

AmancI flira 

To guard tliee from the demons of the air; 

My flaming sword above them to di.play, 

All keen, and ground upou the edge ol day. 

And someiimcs it issued in absurditica, of which 
perhaps he was not conscious: 

Then we upon our orb’s last verge shall go, 

And see the ocean leaning on die sky, 

From Uicnce our rolling neighbours we shall know, 
And on the lunar world securely pry. 

These lines have no meaning: but may wc not say, 
in imitation of Cowley on another book, 

’Tis so like seiiss ’twiU serve the turn as well? 

This endeavour after tlie grand and the new pro- 
duced many sentiments either great or bulky, and 
many images cither just or splendid: 

I am as free as Nature first made man, 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, 

When wild m woods the noble savage ran, 

—’Tis but because the Living death ne’er knew, 
They fear to prove it as a thing that’s neiv: 

Let me th' experiment before you irv, 
rii show you first how easy ’tis to die. 

—There with a forest of their darts he strove, 

And stood like Capancus defying Jove, 

With his broad sword the boldest beating down, 
While Fate grew pale lest he should wm the town, 
And turn’d the iron leaves of his dark book 
To make new dooms, or mend vvliat it luiitook. 
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—I beg no pity for this mouldering clay; 

For if you give it burial, there it takes 
Possession of your earth. 

If burnt, and scatter’d in the air, the winds 
That strew my dust diffuse my royalty, 

A.ncl spread me o’er your dune, for where one atom 
Of mine sliail light, know there Sebastian reigns. 

Of these quotations the two firat may be allowed to 
be great, the two latter only timid. 

Of such selection there is no end I will add only 
a few more passages ; of which the first, though it may 
perhaps not he quite dear in prose, is not too obscure 
for poetry, as the meaning that it has is noble: 

No, there is a necessity in Fate, 

Why still the brave bold man is fortunate; 

He keeps his object ever full in sight, 

And that assurance holds him firm and right; 

True, ’tis a narrow way that leads to bliss, 

But right before dxcrc is no precipice; _ 

Fear makes men look aside, and so their footing miss. 

Of the images which tlie two following citations 
afford, the first is elegant, the second magnificent; 
whether either be just let the reader judge: 

What precious drops arc these. 

Which silently each otlier’s track pursue, 

Bnghl as young diamonds in their infant dew? 

Resign your castle — - 

—Enter, brave Sir, for ivhen you speak the word, 

The gates shall open of dicir own accord; 

The genius of the place its Lord sbdl meet, 

And bow its towery forehead at your feet. 

These bursts of cxtrav^ancc Drydcn calls the 
Dclilahs of the theatre; and owns that many noisy 
lines ofMaximin and Almanzorcalloutforvcngeancc 
upon him; ‘but I knew’, says he, ‘that they were bad 
enough to please, even when I wrote them'. There is 
surely reason to suspect that he pleased himself as well 
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as his audience; and that thetc, like the harlots ol 
other men, had hia love, though not his appraliatum 

He had sometimes faults of a less generous and 
splendid kind. He makes, like almost all other poets 
very frequent use of mythology, and somctimo con- 
nects religion and fable too closely without distinction 

He descends to display his knowledge with prilaiitie 
ostentation; as when, in translating Virgil, he says 
■tack to the larboard'— and 'veer starboard’; and 
talks in another work of ‘virtue spooming btlore the 
wind’. His vanity now and then betrays liis ignotaiii c ; 

They Nature’s king through Nature’s opiiit ticw'd; 

Revers'd they view’d him lessen’d to their eyes 

He had heard of reversing a telescope, and unluckily 
reverses the object. 

He is sometunes unexpectedly mean. When he de- 
scribes the Supreme Being as moved by prayer to stop 
the Fire of London, what is his expression? 

A hollow crystal pyramid he takes. 

In firmamencal waters dinp’d abovci 

Of this a broad extinguisher he makes, 

And hoods the flames that to then quarry strovCi 

When he describes the Last Day, and the decisive 
tribunal, he intermingles this image: 

When rattling bones tc^ethcr fly, 

From the four quarters of the dry. 

It was indeed never m his power to resist the tempta- 
tion of a jest. In his elegy on Cromwell: 

No sooner was the Frenchman’s cause embrac’d, 
Than the light Mmsieur the grm Dm outweigh’d; 

His fortune turn’d the scale 

He had a vanity, unworthy of his aUltUcs, to show, 
as may be suspected, the rank of the comjiany v-itli 
whom he lived, by the use of French words, which 
had then crept into conversadon; such as frakkvr for 
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coolness, fou^iu for turbulenccj and a few more, none 
of which the language has incorporated or retained. 
They continue only where they stood first, perpetual 
warnings to future innovators. 

These are his faults of alFcclation; his faults of negli- 
gence are beyond recital, Such u the unevenness of 
his composiuons, that ten hues are seldom found 
together without something of which the reader u 
ashamed. Dryden was no ligidjudge of his own pages; 
he seldom gtruggled aftci supiemc excellence, but 
snatched in haste what was within his reach; and 
when lie could content others, was himself contented. 
He did not keep present to his mind an idea of pure 
pcrlcction; nor compare his worlts, such as they were, 
with wJiat they might be made. He knew to whom he 
should be opposed. He had more music than Wallci, 
more vigour than Denham, and more nature than 
Cowley; and from liis contemporaries he was m no 
danger. Standing therefore in the highest place, he 
had no care to use by contendu^ with himsell'j but 
while there was no name above his own, was willing to 
enjoy fame on the easiest terms. 

He was no lover of labour. What he thought 
sufficient, he did not stop to make better ; and allowed 
himself £0 leave many parte unfinished, in confidence 
that the good lines womd overbalance the bad. What 
he had once written, he dismissed from his thoughu; 
jnd, I believe, there is no example to be found of any 
correction or improvement made by him after publica- 
tion. The hastiness of his productions might be the 
effect of necessity; but his suteequent neglect could 
bardly have any other cause than impatience of study. 

What can be said of his versification will be little 
more than a dilatation of the pmisc given it by Pope: 

Waller was smcioth; but Dryden tiujght to join 
The varying verse, tiic full-resounding line, 

The long majestic mardi, and energy divine. 

Some improvements had been already made in 
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English numbers ; but the full force of our language was 
not yet felt ; the verse that was smooth was commonly 
feeble. If Cowley had sometimes a finished Imc, he 
bad it by chance. Drydcn knew how to choose the 
flowing and the sonorous words; to vary the pauses, 
and adjust the accents; to diveisify die cadence, and 
yet preserve the amoottoess oflua metre. 

Of triplets and Alexandrines, though he did not 
introduce the uscj he established it. The tiiplct has 
long subsisted among us Dryden seems iKit to have 
traced it Inghei than to Chapman’s Homer, hut it is to 
be found inPhaer’s. Kirgif, written m the reign of M.iry, 
and in Hall’s Salires, published five years hcfoie the 
death of Elizabeth, 

The Alexandrine was, I believe, first used by 
Spenser, for the sake of closing his stanza with a fuller 
sound We had a longer measure of fourteen syilalilcs, 
into which the Aeneid was translated by Phaer, and 
other works of the ancients, by other writers; of uhich 
Chapman’s Iliad was, I believe, the last. 

The two first lines of Phacr’s third Amid will 
exemplify this measure- 

When Asia's state was overthrown, and Pnam’s kingdom 
stout, 

All gutldess, by the power of gods above was rooted out. 

As these lines had their break, or camra, always at 
the eighth syllable, it was thought, in tunc, commo- 
dious to divide them; and quatiainsof lines alternately 
consisting of eight and six syllables, make the most 
soft and pleasing of our lync measures; as, 

Relentless Time, destroying power, 

Which stone and brass obey, 

Who giv’st to every flying hour 
I'o work some new decay. 

In the Alexandrine, when its power was once felt, 
some poems, as Diayton’s Polyolbm, were wholly 
written; and sometimes the measures of twelve and 
fourteen syllables were interchanged with one another. 
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Cowley was ihe first that inserted the Alexandrine at 
pleasure among the heioic hues of ten syllables, and 
from him Dryden professes to have adopted it. 

The triplet and Alexandrine are not universally 
approved. Swift ahvayii censured them, and wrote 
some lines to ridicule them. In examining Iheir pro- 
priety, It is to be consideied that the essence of verse is 
regularity, and its oinament is variety To write 
ver.se is to dispose syllables and sounds harmonically 
by some known and settled rule ; a rule, however, kx 
enough to substitute similitude for identity, to admit 
change without breach of order, and to relieve the ear 
without disappointing it. Thus a Latin hexameter is 
formed from dactyls and spondees differently com- 
bined; the English heroic admits of acute or giave 
syllables variously disposed. The Latin never deviates 
into seven feet, or exceeds the number of seventeen 
syllables, but the English Alexandrine breaks the law- 
ful bounds, and suipnses the reader with two syllables 
more than he expected. 

The effect of the triplet is die same: the car htis 
been accustomed to expect a new rhyme in every 
couplet; but is on a sudden surprised with three 
rhymes together, to which the reader could not accom- 
inodate his voice, did he not obtain notice of the 
change from the braces in the margins. Surely there 
IS something unskilful m the necessity of such mecha- 
nical dnection. 

Consideimg the metrical art simply as a science, 
and consequently excluding all casualty, we must allow 
that triplets and Alexandrines, inseitcd by caprice, are 
interrupiinns of that constancy to which science 
aspirra. And though tlie variety which they produce 
may very justly be desired, yet to make our poetry 
exact, there ought to be somestated mode of admitting 
them. 

But till some such regulation can be formed, I wish 
them still to be retamed in their present state. They 
ai c sometimes grateful to the reader, and sometimes 
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convement to the poet. Fenton was oi opinion that 
Dryden ^vas too liberal and Pope too spaimg in their 
use. 

The riiymes of Dryden are commonly just, and 
he valued himself for liis readiness in finding them; 
but he is somelim« open to objection. 

It IS the common practice of oui poets to end the 
second line with a weak or giavc syllabic: 

Toitether o’er die Alps mclliinb we fly, 

I'lU’d with ideas of lair Italy. 

Dryden sometimes puts the weak rh^c in the fust; 

Laugh all the powers that favour immy, 

And all the standing aimy of the sky 

Sometimes he concludes a penod or pfiraEjraph 
with the fust line of a couplet, which, tliough the 
French seem to do it witliout icregulanty, always 
displeases in English poetry. 

The Alexandrine, though much his favourite, i3 
not always very ddigently fabricated by him It in- 
variably requires a break at the sixth syllable; a rule 
which the modern French poets never violate, but 
which Dryden sometimes neglected: 

And with paternal thunder vindicates his throne. 

Of Dryden‘s works it was said by Pope, that he 
‘could select from them better specimens of every 
mode of poetry than any other English writer could 
supply’. Peihaps no nation ever produced a writer 
tliat enriched his language withsuch variety of models. 
To him we owe the iraprovtancnt, perhaps the com- 
pletion of our metre, the refinement of our language, 
and much of the correctness of our sentiments, By him 
we were taught sapere etfart, to think naturally and 
express forcibly. Though Davies has reasoned in 
rhyme belore him, it may be perhaps maintained 
that he was the first who joined argument with poetry, 
He showed us the true bounds of a translator’s liberty. 
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"What was said of Rome, adorned by Augustus, may 
be applied by an easy metaphor to English poetry 
embellished by Drydcn, latmliam inmit, marmoream 
rehquiii ‘He found it brick, and he left it marble.’ 


GRAY 

(1781) 

Thomas Gr^y, the son of Mr. Philip Gray, a scrivener 
of London, was born in Cornhill, Novemlicr '.ib. 1716. 
His grarrunatical education he received at Eton under 
the care of Mr. Antrobus, his mother’s brother, then 
assistant to Dr. George; and when he left school, in 
1 7U4, enlei ed a pensioner at Peterhouse in Carnbtidge. 

The iiansition from the school to the college is, 
to most young scholars, the time from which they date 
their years of manhood, liberty, and happiness; but 
Gray seems to have been very little delighted with 
academical gratificaiiom; he liked at Cambridge 
neither the mode of Ufe nor the fashion of study, and 
lived sullenly on to the tune when his attendance on 
lectures was no longer required. As he intended to 
profess the Common Law be took no degree 

When he had been at Cambridge about five years, 
Mr. Horace Walpole, whose frien^hip he had gained 
at Eton, invited him to travel with him as his com- 
panion. They wandered throu^ France into Italy; 
and Gray’s letters contain a very pleasing account of 
many parts of their journey. But unesqual friendships 
arc easily dissolved: at Florence they quarrelled and 
parted, and Mr. Walpole is now content to have it 
told that It was by his fault* If we look, however, 
without prejudice on the world, we shall find that 
men, whose consciousness of their own merit sets 
them above the compliances of servility, are apt enough 
in tlicir association with superiors to watch their own 
dignity with troublesome and punctilious jealousy, 
and in the fervour of independence to exact that atten- 
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tion which Ihcy refuse to pay. Part they did, what- 
ever was the quarrd, and the rest of their travels was 
doubtless more unpleasant to them both Giay con- 
tinued his journey m a manner suitable to his own 
little foi tunc, with only an occasional servant. 

He returned to England m September 1741, and 
in about two months afterwards buried liii father, wiio 
had, by an injudicious waste of money upon a new 
house, so much lessened his fortune, ihaiGiay thoutd't 
himself too poor to study the law. He therefore reu »- 1 
to Cambridge, where he soon after became Ihichclnr 
of Civil Law ; and where, without likmg the place or its 
inhabitants, or professing to lil;e them, he paswd, ex- 
cept a shoit residence at London, the rest ot his lile. 

About this time he was depnved of Mr. West, the 
son of a chancellor of Ireland, a friend on whom he 
appeals to have set a high value, and who deserved 
his esteem by the poweis which he shows in (us lettcis, 
and in the A/aj'.wludi Mr. Mason hasp) cservecl, 

as well as by the sincerity with which, when Gray sent 
him pai l of Agrippina, a tragedy that he had just begun, 
he gave an opuuon which probably mtercepiccl tlie 
progress of the work, and which tiic judgement of 
eveiy reader will confirm. It was ccitamly no loss to 
tiie Englhii stage that Agrippina was nevei hnuhed. 

In this year ( 1 742) Gray seems (irst to have applied 
himself aeiiously to poetry; for in this year were pro- 
duced the Ode io Spring, his Prospect ((f Eton, and his 
Ode to Adversity. He began likewise a Latin poem, De 
Principiis Cogilandi. 

It may be collected from the narrative of Mr. 
Mason, tliat his first ambition was to have excelled 
in Latin poetry: perhaps it were reasonable to ivisb 
that he had prosecuted his design; for though tlierc 
is at present some embarrassment In his phrase, and 
some harshness in his lyric numbers, his copiousness of 
language is such as very few possess, and his lines, even 
when imperfect, discover a writer whom practice 
would quickly have made skiU’ul. 
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He now lived on at Peterhousc, very little solicitous 
what others did or thought, and cultivated his mind 
and enlarged his views without any other purpoic than 
of improving and amusing himself; when hli Mason, 
being elected fellow of Pembiokc Hall, brought him a 
companion who was alterwaida to be his editor, and 
whose fondness and fidelity has kindled in him a zeal 
of admiration, which cannot be reasonably expected 
from the neutrality of a stranger and the coldness of 
a Clide. 

In this retirement he wrote (1747) an Ode on the 
Death of Mr. Walpole's Cal; and the year afterwards 
attcm])tcd a poem ot more importance, on Government 
and Education, of which the fragments which remain 
have many excellent lines. 

His next production (1750) was his far-famed 
in (/is C/iurchjard, which, finding its way into a maga- 
zine first, I bchevc, made him known to the public. 

An invitation from Lady Gobham about tins tune 
gave occasion to an odd composition called A Loni 
Slcrv, which adds Ultlc to Gray’s character. 

Several of his pieces were published (1753), with 
designs by Mr. Bentley; and, that they might m 
some form or other make a book, only one side of each 
leaf was printed. I belie\'C the poems and the plates 
recommended e.'ich otiier so well, that tlie whole im- 
piession was soon bouglit. This year he lost his 
mother. 

Some time afterwards (1756) some young men of 
the college, whose chambers were near his, diverted 
themselves witii disturbing him by frequent and 
troublesome noises, and, as is said, by pranks yet more 
oHensJve and contemptuous. This insolence, having 
endured it awhile, he repicsented to the governors of 
the society, among whom perhaps he had no friends ; 
and, finding his complaint little regarded, removed 
himself to Pembroke Hail. 

In 1757 he publiihed The Progress of Poetry and The 
Bard, two compositions at which the readeis of poetry 
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were at first content to gaze m mute amazement. 
Some that tried them confessed their inability to 
understand them, tiioutjh Warburton said that they 
were understood as wcU as the works of Milton and 
Shakespeare, winch it w the lashion to admire. Gar- 
rick wrote a few lines in their praise. Some hardy 
champions undertook to rescue them from neglect, 
and in a short time many were content to be shown 
beauties which fcliey could not sec. 

Gray’s reputation was now so high that, after the 
death of Cibber, he had the honour of refusing the 
laurel, which was then bcitowed on Mr. Whitehead. 

His curiosity, not long after, dicw him au'ay from 
Cambridge to a lodging near the Museum, where he 
resided near three years, reading and transcnliing; 
and, so far as can be discovcied, very little affected by 
two odes on 06 /iPioR and Obsiunty^ in which his lyric 
performances were ndiculedwith much contempt and 
much ingenuity. 

Wltcn the Profes-sor of Modern History at Cam* 
bridge died, he was, as he says, codered ond spirited up, 
till he asked it of Lord Bute, who sent him a civil 
refusal; and the place was given to Mr. Brocket, the 
tutor of Sir James Lowther. 

His comdtution was weak, and believing that his 
health was promoted by exercise and chai^ of place, 
he undertook (1765) a journey into Scotland, of which 
his account, so far as it extends, is very curious and 
elegant, for as his comprehension was ample, his 
curiosity extended to all the works of art, all the ap- 
pearances of nature, and all the monuments of past 
events. He naturally contracted a friendship \vith Dr. 
Beattie, whom he found a poet, a philosopher, and a 
good man. The Mareschal College at Aberdeen 
offered him the degree of Doctor of Laws, which, 
having omitted to t^e it at Cambndge, he thought it 
decent to refuse. 

What he had formerly soheited in vain, was at last 
given liim without solicitation. The Professorship of 
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History became again vacant, and he received (1768) 
an offer of it from the Duke of Grafton. He accepted, 
and retained it to his death; always designing lectures, 
but never reading them ; uneasy at his neglect of duty, 
and appeasing liis uneasiness with designs of refoima- 
tion, and with a resolution which he believed himself 
to have made of resigning the office, if he found him- 
self unable to discharge iL 

111 health made another journey necessary, and 
he visited (1760) Westmorland and Cumberiand, 
He that reads his epistolary narration wishes that 
to travel and to tell his travels had been more of his 
employment; but it is by studying at home that we 
must obtain the ability of travelUng with intelligence 
and improvement. 

His travels and his studies were now near their end. 
The gout, of which he had sustained many weak 
attacks, fell upon his stomach, and, yielding to no 
medicines, produced strong convulsions, which (July 
30, 1771) terminated in death. 

His character I am wilhng to adopt, as Mr. Mason 
has done, from a letter written to my friend Mr. Bos- 
well, by the Rev. Mr, Temple, rector of St. Gluvias in 
Cornwall; and am as willing as his wannest wcU- 
wishcr to bcheve it true, 

‘Perhaps he was the most learned man in Europe. 
He was equally acquainted with the elegant and pro- 
found parts of science, and that not superficially but 
thoroughly. He knew every branch of history, both 
natural and civil; had read all the original historians 
of England, France, and Italy; and was a great anti- 
quarian Criticism, metaphysics, morals, politics, 
made a principal part of his study; voyages and 
travels of all sorts were his fovouiite amusements ; and 
he had a fine taste in pamting, prints, architecture, 
and gardening. With such a fund of knowledge, his 
conversation must have been equally instructing and 
entertaining; but he was also a good man, a man of 
virtue and humanity. There is no character without 
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some speck, some impcifection; and I think the 
gicatest defect in his was an affectation in delicacy, or 
rather effeminacy, and a_ visible fastidiousness, or 
contempt and disdain of his inferiors in science. He 
also had, in some degree, that weakness which dis- 
gusted Voltaiteso much in Mr. Congieve: though he 
Bccmcd to value others chiefly according to the pro- 
gress they had made m knowledge, yet he could not 
bear to be considered himself mcicly as a man of 
letters; and though without birth, or fortune, or 
station, his desire was to be looked upon as a private 
independent gentleman, who read for his amusement. 
Pei haps it may be said, What signifies so much know- 
ledge, when it produced so little^ Is it woith taking 
80 much pains to leave no memorial but a few poems? 
But let it be considcicd tliat Mr. Gray was, to others, 
at least innocently employed, to himself, certainly 
beneficially. His time passed agreeably; he was every 
day making some new acquisition m science; his mind 
was enlarged, his heart softened, his virtue strength- 
ened; the world and mankind were shown to him 
without a mask; and he was taught to considci eveiy 
thing as trifling, and unworthy of the attention of a 
wise man, except the puisuit of knowledge and 
practice of virtue, in that stale wherein God hath 
placed us.’ 

To tins cliaracter Mr. Mason has added a more 
particular account of Gray’s skill in zoology. He has 
remarked that Gray’s effeminacy was affected most 
before those whom he did not wish to please ; and 
that he is unjustly charged with making knowledge 
his sole reason of preference, as he paid his esteem to 
none whom he did not likewise beheve to be good. 

What has occurred to me, from the slight inspection 
of his letters in which my undertaking has engaged 
me, Is, that his mind had a large gr^p; that his curi- 
osity was unlimited, and his judgement cultivated; 
that he was a man Ukcly to love much where he loved 
at all, but that he was fastidious and hard to please. 
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His contcmptj however, js often employed, where I 
hope It will be approved, upon scepticism and infide- 
lity. His short account of Shaftesbury I will insert. 

‘You say you cannot conceive how Lord Shaftes- 
bury came to be a philosopher in vogue; I will tell 
you ; first, he was a lord; secondly, he was as vain as 
any of his readers , thirdly, men are very prone to be- 
lieve what they do not uridersland , fourthly, they will 
believe any tiling at all, provided they are under no 
obligation to believe it; Mthly, they love to take a new 
road, even when that road leads nowhere, sixtlily, he 
was reckoned a fine writer, and seems always to mean 
more than he said. Would you have any more reasons? 
An interval of above forty years has pretty well dcs- 
tioyed the charm A dead lord i anks witii commoners ; 
vanity is no longer inlcicstcd m die matter; for a new 
road is become an old one.’ 

Mr. Ma.so{i lias added, from his own knowledge, 
that though Gray was poor, he was not eager of 
money; and that, out of the little that he had, he 
was very svilling to help the necessitous. 

As a writer he had this peculiarity, tliat he did not 
wiitc his pieces first rudely, and then correct them, but 
laboured every line as it arose in the tram of composi- 
tion; and he had a notion not very peculiar, tliai he 
could not write but at certain times, or at happy 
moments; a fantastic foppery, to which my kindness 
for a man of learning and ofvirtue wishes him to have 
been superior, 

Gray’s poetry Is now to be considered; and I hope 
not to be looked on as an enemy to his name, if I con- 
fess that I contemplate it with leiss pleasure than his 
life. 

His Ode <m Spring has something poetical, both in 
the language and the thought, but the language is too 
luxurhuu, and die thoughts have nothing new. There 
has of late arisen a practice of giving to adjectives, 
deined from substantives, the termination of parti- 
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ciplcs; sucli as the cultured plain, the daisied bankj 
but I was sorry to sec, in the lines of a scholar like 
Gray, the honied spring TTie moiahty is natural, but 
too stale, the conclusion is pretty, 

The poem on the Cai was doubtless by its author 
considered as a trifle, but it is not a happy trifle. In 
the hr.st stanza the azure flowers that blow, show 
resolutely a rhyme is sometimes made when it cannot 
easily be found. Selima, the cat, is called a nymph, 
with some violence both to language and sense; but 
there is good use made of it when it is done; for of the 
two lines, 

What female heart can gold despise? 

What cat’s averse to fish? 

the first relates merely to the nymph, and the second 
only to the cat. The sixth stanza contains a mclan* 
choly truth, that a favourite has no fiiend; but the 
last ends in a pointed sentence of no relation to the 
purpose; if what glistered had been gold, the cat 
would not have gone mto the water; and, if she had, 
would not less have been drowned. 

The PTOSpecl of Eton College suggests nothing to Gray, 
which every beholder does not equally think and feel. 
His supplication to Father Thames, to tell him who 
drives the hoop or tosses the ball, is useless and puerile 
Father Thames has no better means of knowing than 
himself. His epithet ‘buxom health’ is not elegant, 
he seems not to understand the word. Gray thought 
his language more poetical as it was more remote from 
common use: finthng m Dryden honey redolent of 
spring, an expression that reaches the utmost limits of 
our language, Gray drove it a little more beyond 
apprehension, by making gales to be redolent of joy 
and youth. 

Of the Ode on Adversity, the hint was at first taken 
from 0 Diva, gratum quae regts Anluim] but Gray has 
excelled his original by the variety of his sentiments, 
and by their moral application. Of this piece, at once 
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poetical and rational, I will not by slight objections 

violate the dignity. 

My process has now brought me to the wonderful 
Wonder of Wonders, the two sister odes, by which, 
tliough eitlier vulgar ignorance or common sense at 
first univeisally rejected them, many have been since 
persuaded to tliink themselves delighted. I am one of 
those that are willing to be pleased, and therefore 
would gladly find the meaning of tlie fiist stanza of 
The Progress of Poetry. 

Gray seems in Im rapture to confound the images 
of spreading sound and running water. A stream of 
music may be allowed; but wheredoes music, however 
smooth and strong, after having visited the verdant 
vales, roll down tlie steep amain, so as that rocks and 
nodding giovesrebellow to the roar? If this be said of 
music, It is nonsense; if it be said of water, it is notlung 
to the pm pose. 

The second stanza, exhibiting Mars’s car and Jove’s 
eagle, is unworthy ol further notice. Criticism dis- 
dains to chase a schoolboy to lus commonplaces. 

1 0 the third it may likewise be objected, that :t is 
dravin from Wytliology, though such as may be more 
easily assimilated to real life. Idalia’s veivet-green 
has something of cant. An epithet or metaphor drawn 
from Nature ennobles Art; an epithet or metaphor 
drawn from Art degiudes Nature. Gray is too fond of 
words arbitrarily compounded. Many-twinliling was 
formerly censured as not analogical; we may say 
many-spotted, but scarcely many-spotting. Thu 
stanza, hoivcver, has something pleasing. 

Of the second ternary of stanzas, the first en- 
deavours to tell something, and would have told it, 
had it not been crossed by Hypenon: the second de- 
scribes well enough the universal prevalence of poetry ; 
but I am afraid that the conclusion will not rise from 
the premises. The caverns of the north and the plains 
of Chili arc not die residences of glory and generous 
shame. But that poetry and virtue go always together 
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is an opinion so pleasing, that I can forgive him who 
resolves to think it true. 

The third stanza sounds bigwitliDdplu, and Egcan, 
and Ilissus, and Meander, and hallowed fo.mtam and 
solemn sound ; but in all Gray's odes there k a bnd of 
cumbtQUS splendour which wc wish away, lln posi- 
tion h at last false: in ttic time of Dante and reirarrli, 
from whom he derives our first school of poetry, Italy 
was overrun by tyrant power and coward vice; nor 
was our state much better when we fust bonowed the 
Italian aiw. 

Of the thiid ternary, tlie first gives a mythological 
birth of Shakcspcaic. What is said of that fmi,diCy 
geniusistruejbutit is not said happily: ihcmal clln ts 
of this poetic^ power arc put out ol Jihdit liy th'* pomp 
of machinery. Where truth is sufhcw'tu hi fill tii'* 
mind, fiction is worse than useless; the counteftmt 
debases the genuine. 

His account of Milton’s blindness, if we supp" e 
it caused by study in the formation of bis poem, a sup- 
po:uiiQn surely allowable, is pocucailv true^ iiiid 
happily imagined. But the car of Drydcn, with his 
two coursers, has nothing m it peculiar; it is a car in 
winch any other rider may be placed. 

Tk Bard appcai-s, at the fust view, to be, as 
Algarotti and others have remarked, an imitation of 
the prophecy of Ncrcus, Algarotti thinks it superior 
to its 01 iginal ; and, if preference depends only on the 
imagery and animation of the two poems, his judge- 
ment is right. There is m Tke Bard more force, mare 
thought, and more vaiiety. But to copv is less than 
to invent, and tlie copy has been unhappily pnxluced 
at a wrong time. 'Ilie fiction of Horace was to the 
Romans credible; hit its revival disgusts us with 
apparent and unconquerable falsehood. Imreduliis odt. 

To select a singular event, and swell it to a giant’i 
bulk by fabulous appendages of spectres and pre- 
dictions, has little (difficulty, for he tliat forsakes 
probable may slways find the marvellous. And it nos 
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little use; we are affeclcd only as we believe; we arc 
improved only as we find something to be imitated 
or declined. I do not see that The Bard promotes any 
truth, moral or political. 

His stanzas are too long, especially his epodes; 
the ode is finished before die ear has learned its 
measures, and consequently before it can receive 
pleasure from their consonance and recurrence. 

Of the first stanza the abrupt beginning has been 
celebrated ; but teclinical beauties can give praise only 
to the inventor, ll is m the power of any man to rush 
abruptly upon his subject, Uiat has icad the ballad of 
Johnny Armimg, 

Is there ever a man in all Scotland— 

The initial rwcmblanccs, or allilcrations, ruin, 
ruthless, helm or hauberk, are below the grandeur 
of a poem that endeavours at sublimity. 

In tiic second stanza the Bard is well described; 
but in the third we have the puerilities of obsolete 
mythology. When we arc told that Cadwallo hushed 
the stormy main, and that Modred made huge Phn* 
limmon bow his cloud-topped head, attention recoils 
from the repetition of a tale that, even when it was 
first heard, was heard with scorn. 

The weaving of the winding sheet he bon owed, 
as he owns, from the northern bards ; but their texture, 
however, was very properly the work of female powers, 
as the art of spinmng the thread of life m another 
mythology. Theft is always dangerous; Gray has 
made weavers of his slaughtered bards by a fiction 
outrageous and mcongiuous. They are then called 
upon to weave the warp, and weave the woof, pci'- 
hapa with no great propriety; for it is by crossing the 
woof with die warp that men weave the web or piece ; 
and tlie first line was dearly bought by tlic admission 
of its wretched correspondent, ‘Give ample room and 
verge enough’. He has, howevm’, oo otlier Une as bad. 
The third stanza the second ternaiy is com- 
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mended, I think, beyond its merit. The nr twniiiej- 
uon IS mdistinct, Tbuit and hunt;rr are nnt .d.iLr' 
and their leatoGs, to make the 110111501 yp^rjrrt '>h 
have been discnmmalcd. We ate tolu, in the a 
stan2a, how towers arc fed. But [ will no Ion .-r li^.h 
for particular faults; yet let it be (.Ij.-uvd th.ir ih* 
ode might have been conduiUfl vdtli an aition of 
better example; but suicide is always to h” i. iil v.nh* 
out expense of Uiought. ’ 

^ These odes arc marked by rhitnuif' luunnc'i. 
tions of ungraceful oniamenh; they vtnlv! i-uIh i ?f. .ri 
please; the images are mai'nihr.rby afh'.tiuon, di'* 
language is laboured into harihnrn. 'Ihc mi-Iloi 
the writer seems to woik with unuaUUMl vinl' i,* > 
‘Double, double, toil and trouble.’ He luis .1 Hiul ><i 
strutting dignity, and n uill by w.ilLing 00 tiptu**, Hu 
art and his struggle arc too vbible, and thcic ij too 
Uttle appearance of ease and nature. 

Tosay that he has no beauties would bcnnjnitMnm 
like him, of gi eat learning and great industry, could not 
but produce something valuable. When he please , least, 
it can only be said that a good design was ill directed. 

His translations of Northern and Welsh poetry dc« 
serve praise; the imagery is prescrv’cd, pcrhapi often 
improved; but the language is unlUie die language of 
other poets. 

In the character of hb Ele^ I rejoice to concur \vidi 
the common reader; for by die common seme of 
readers uncoiruptcd with bterary prejudices, after all 
the refinements of subtilty and the dogmatism of 
learning, must be finally decided all claim to poeiu-a! 
honours. The Chwekyard abounds with images which 
find a mirror in every mind, and with sentim'^nts to 
which every bosom returns an echo. The four !,tan7ai 
beginning ‘Yet even these bones’, arc to me original: 
1 have never seen the notions in any odier pUcc; yet 
he that reads them here, perauades hinadf that he has 
always felt them. Had Gray written often thus, it had 
been vain to blame, and useless to praise lum. 

240 Q 
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T he poems which compose the present volume 
were published almost thirty years before ihe 
appearance of the Paradise Lost. Dunng tliat interval, 
they were so totally disregarded, at least by the gcneial 
reader, as scarcely to have conferred on their author 
the reputation of a writer of verses; much less the dis- 
tinclion and character of a true poet. After the pub- 
lication of the Paradise Lost, whose acknowledged 
merit and increasing celebrity might have naturally 
contributed to call other pieces of the same author, 
and of a kindred excellence, into a more conspicuous 
point of view, they long continued to remain in their 
original state of neglect and otBcurity, At the infancy 
of their circulation, and for some years afterwards, 
they were overwhelmed in the commotions of faciion, 
die conflict of religious disputaUon, and the profes- 
sional ignorance of fanaddsm. In succeeding years, 
when tumults and usurpations were at an end, and 
leisure and literature returned, the tunes were still 
unpropitious, and tlie public taste was unprepared for 
their reception. It was late in the present century 
before they attained their just measure of esteem and 
popularity. Wit and rhyme, sentiment and satire, 
polished numbers, sparkling couplets, and pointed 
periods, having so long kept undisturbed possession 
in our poetry, would not easily give way to fiction 
and fancy, to picturesque description, and romantic 
imagery, 

When Sir Henry Wotton, 1637, had received from 
Milton die compliment of a present of Comus, at first 
separately printed by the care of Henry Lawes, he 
returned a panegyric on the performance in which 
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real approbation undoubtedly concuncd with the 
partiality of private friencLhip, and a grateful sense of 
this kind testimony of Milton’s regard. But Wotton, 
a scholar and a poet, did not peicuve die genuine 
giuces of this exquisite masque, which yet he prolcisps 
to have ‘viewed with singular dchghd. Hi-, con- 
ceptions did not leach to the higher poetry of Comix\. 
He was rather struck with the pastoral melhflucnrc of 
its lyiic measures, which he styles ‘a certain Dorn: 
delicacy in the songs and odes’, than with itsgiaveand 
more majestic tones, with the solemnity and variety of 
its peculiar vein of original invention. I'liisdiama wiis 
not to be generally characterised by its songs and 
odes: nor do I know that softness and swoctiicss, 
although they want neither, are partitularly (hai.n> 
teiistical of those passages, which aie most comm'uily 
rough With strong and ciowdcd images, and rich in 
personification. Howcvei, the Song to Echo, and the 
initial strains of Comus’s invocation, are much in the 
style which Wotton describes. 

The first edition of these poems, comprehending 
Cotmis already pi inted, and Lyctd<Uy of which there was 
also a previous impression, is dated in 1645 But I do 
not recollect, that for seventy years afterwards, tlicy 
are once mentioned in the whole succession of English 
Viteraiure. Teriiaps almost the only instance on recoid 
in that period 01 time of their having received any, 
even a slight, mark of attention or notice, is to be 
found in Archbishop Sancroft’s papers at Oxford. In 
these papers is contained a very considerable collec- 
tion of poetry, but chiefly religious, exactly and 
elegantly transcribed with his own hand, while lie was 
a fellow of Emmanuel College, and about the year 
164B, from Crashaw, Cowley, Herbert, Alaba^-tcr, 
Wotton, and other poete then m fashion. And among 
these extracts is Milton’s Odt on Uie J{alkUy, said by 
Saucroft to be selected fiom ‘the first page of John 
Milton’s poems’. Also our author’s version of the 
fifty-tliiid Psalm, noted by the tramenber, I supjw'ie 
24a 08 
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as an example of uncommon cxerLion of genius, to 
have been done in the fifteenth year of the translator’s 
age. Sancroft, even to his maturer years, retained his 
strong early predilection to polite literature, which 
he still continued to cultivate; and from these and 
other remains of his studies in that pursuit, now pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library, it appears that he was 
a diligent reader of the poetry of his times, both in 
English and Latin. In an old Miscellany, quaintly 
called Nap': on Parnassus, and printed in 1 658, there is 
a recital of the most excellent English poets; who, 
according to this autlior’s enumeration are Chaucer, 
Hardyng, Lydgate, Spenser, Drayton, Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Donne, Beaumont and Fletcher, Sandys, 
Cowley, and Cleveland, with some others then living 
and perhaps in fashion, but now foi^ottcn. But there 
is not a syllable of the writer of VMltgro, U Pmeroso, 
and Comus. Langbainc, who wrote his dramatic bio- 
graphy in 1691, a scholar and a student in English 
poetry, having enumerated Milton’s greater English 
poems, coldly adds, ‘He published some o/Aer poems m 
Latin and English, prmted at London, 1645.' Nor is 
there the quantity of an hemistich quoted from any of 
these poems, in the collections of those who have 
digested the beauties or phrases of the English poets 
from 1655 to 1738, inclusively. The first of these, is 
the English Treasury of Wu and Language, by John Cot- 
grave, 1655. The second, the English Parnassus, or an 
Help to English Poe^, by Joshua Foole of Clare Hall, 
1657. And not to omit the intermediate labours Oi 
Byashe and Gildon, the latter of whom promises ‘to 
give the reader the great images that are to be found in 
our poets who are truly great, as well as their topics and 
moral reflections’, the last, and by far the most copious 
and judicious compilation of tlie kind extant, is 
the British Muse m three volumes, by Thomas Hay- 
ward, with a good Preface by Oidys, published m 
1738. Yet this author professes chiefly to consider, 
*negUctid and e.xpirmg mciit, and to revive and preserve 
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the «ieUencie» wh.ch time and obl,:m were upon 
the point of cance l, „B rather than to Xu 
otiiers had extracted before' ‘ ^ 

Patrick Home a Scotchman, in .fi,:„ „,|hi;,v,i 
a large and very learned commentatyon the l'nr,',u ^ 
Lost, to which some of hia lucn^NOrs in the ,ame urfi- 
Vince, apprehending no danger of det.ui.,u tiuMi i 
woik raidy inspected, and too pedantir an<l < ,ntihn - 
some to attract many readers, have Ixvn olti a an.rilv 
indebted, without even the most duiuU hint * If 
acknowledgement. But Ilumr, ui C'iiiip.iririi,r MiUtiti 
with himself, perhaps consrinuiol ai -i 

commentator on the sublimiiiesof Uu- rpu- [ini,e rnt 
once condescends to draw a single illmtmtinn In.m 
this volume of his author. In 1^,2, Hctitk7, nnsUkiiK 
his object, and to the dbgrace of hn critwal iihihli^-?, 
gave a new and splendid edition of the Faradi^i Lft, 
The principal design ol the Notes is to prove, that the 
poet’s native text was viUalcd by an inhnite \ a riety of 
licentious interpolations and factitious readings, whv.h 
as he pretends, proceeded irom the artifice, the ignor- 
ance, or the misapprehension, ot an amanuensis, to 
whom Milton, being bbnd, had been compelled to 
dictate his verses. To ascertain lus cntictsms in de- 
tecting or refoiming these imaginary forgeries, he 
often appeals to words and phases m the same poem. 
But he never attempts to confirm his conjectures from 
the smaller poems, written before the poet was blind: 
and from which, in the prosecution of the same 


arbitrary mode of emendation, his analogies m many 
instances might have consequently derived a much 
stronger degree of authority and credibility. The 
truth is, Bentley was here a stranger. 1 must, how- 
ever, except that he once quotes a bne from tlie begin- 
ning of Comus. 

One of the earliest encomiums which this volume of 
Milton seems to have received, was from the pen of 
Addison. In a Spectator, written 1711, he mentium 
Milton’s laughter in the opening of VAlltgio as a very 
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poetical figure? and adds, citing the lines at large, 
that Euphrosyne’s group of Mirth is finely described. 
But this specimen and recommendation, although 
from 50 favourite a writer, and so elegant a critic, 
was probably premature, and I suspect contiibuted 
but little to make the {>oem much better known. 
In the meantime I will ventutc to pronounce that 
although the citation immediately resulted from the 
subject of Addison’s paper, he thought it the finest 
group or dcscuption either in this piece or its com- 
panion the Penseroso. Had Addison ever entered into 
the spirit and genius of both poems, he ceitainly did 
not want opportunities of bringing them forwaid, by 
exhibiting passages of a more poetical character. It 
bns been observed in the Essay on Ihe Gemus of Pope, 
that Milton’s nephew, E Philips, m his 'Tiactatus de 
carmine dramatico pociarum vctcnim cui subjungitur 
Enumciatio Poetarum, Lend 1670’, mentioning his 
uncle’s Pmdue Lest, adds, ‘praetcr aha quae scripsit 
eksantisswii turn Anglici turn La tine’ (p. 270). And 
Toland, from the same quarter, sa^'s of Cmus, ‘like 
which piece, in the peculiar disposition of the story, the 
sweetness of the numbers, the justness of the expression, 
and the moral it teaches, there is nothing extant in any 
language' [Life, prefixed to Milton's Prose Works, 
Amst. 1698). And of Lyudas, ‘the Monody is one 0 
the finest [poems] he ever wrote’ (Ibid p. 44). These 
indeed are early testimonies; but as coming from his 
relations arc not properly admissible. 

My father used to relate, that when he once, at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, mentioned in high terras 
ti iis volume to Mr. Digby, Uie intimate friend of Pope, 
Mr. Digby expressed much surprise that he had never 
hf'ard Pope speak of them, went home and immedi- 
ately gave them an aUentive reading, and asked Pope 
if he knew anything of this hidden treasure. Pope 
availed himself of tlie question; and accordingly, we 
find him soon aftmvards spiinklmg his Eiom to 
ALhird with epithets and phrases of a new form and 
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sound, pilfered from Comm and the Pmmso. It is a 
phenomenon in the history of English poetry, that 
Pope, a poet not of Milton’s pedigree, should he their 
first copyer. He was, however, conscious that he 
might borrow fiorn a book then scarcely remembered, 
without the hazard of a dwcovery, or the iinpulation 
of plagiarism Yet the theft was so slight, as hardly to 
deserve the name: and it must be allowed, that tiic 
expenment was happily and judiciously apfilird, in 
delineating the sombious scenes of tiie pemivc Lloi lu's 
convent, the solitniy Parnrlrte. 

At length, vve pciceivc these poem? emerging in the 
criticism of the times. In 1733, Doctor iVanr pub- 
lished his Review ofibe Text of Pnraihsf Jx}st, when; thev 
frequently furnish collateral evidences in favour of the 
established state of that text; and in icfutation of 
Bentley’s chimerical corrections. In the following 
year, the joint labour of the two Richardsons pro- 
duced Explonaloiy Notes m Ike Paradise Lost, where they 
repeatedly lend their assistance, and arc treated inauch 
a style of criticism as shotvs that their iieaulies were 
truly felt. Soon afterwards, such respeci.ible names as 
Jortm, Warburton, and Hurd conspired in examirimg 
their excellencies, m adjusting their claims to praise, 
and extending their reputation. They were s et further 
recommended to the public regard. In 173!), Cotivit 
was presented on the stage at Drury Lane, with 
musical accompaniments by Dr, Ame, and tlie ap- 
plication of additional songs, selected and adapteil 
from L’AUf-grOi and other pieces of this voltimt.: and 
although not calculated to sliine in theatric exhibition 
for those very reasons which constitute ita essential 
and specific merit, from Uiis mtrodiu’tion to notice 
Comus grew popular as a poem. L’Mkgro iukI II 
Pfjiseroso were set to tnuiicby Handel m t7{2{ and hs 
expressive hai'monic^ here received the honour w) di ii 
they have so seldom found, but which they ■'O justly 
deserve, of being nmrud to immortal .Not 
afterwards, Lyetdas was imitated by Mr. .Mason: a" 
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U Allegro and It Pemetoso had been before, in his Z! 
Bellicoso ed 11 Paqjlco, In the meantime the Paradisi 
Lost was acquiring more numerous readers : the manly 
melodies of blank verse, whidi after its revival by 
Philips had been long neglected, caught the public 
ear : and the whole of Milton’s poetical worki., asso- 
ciating their respective powers as in one common 
interest, jointly and reciprocally co-operated in diffus- 
ing and forming just ideas of a more perfect species 
of poetry. A visible revolution succeeded in the 
genei al cast and character of the national composi tioiu 
Our versification contracted a new colouring, a new 
structure and phraseology; and the school of Milton 
rose in emulation of the scliool of Pope. 

An editor of Milton’s juvenile poems cannot but 
express his concern, in which, however, he may have 
been anticipated by his reader, that llicir number is so 
inconsiderable. With Milton’s mellow hangings, de- 
licious as they are, wc reasonably rest contented; but 
we are justified in regretting that he has left so few of 
his early blossoms, not only because they are so 
exquisitely sweet, but because so many more might 
have naturally been expected. And this regret is yet 
aggravated, when we consider the cause which pre- 
vented the production of more, and intercepted 
the progress of so promising a spring: when we recol- 
lect that the vigorous portion of his life, that those 
years in which imagination is on the wing, were un- 
worthily and unprofitably wasted on temporary topics, 
on elaborate but perishable dissertations in defence of 
innovation and anarchy. To this employment he 
sacrificed his eyes, his health, his repose, his native 
propensities, his elegant studies. Smil with thedeplor- 
able polemics of puntanism, he suddenly ceased to 
gaze on swh sights asyoulhfitl poets dream. 

The numerous and noble plans of tragedy which 
he had deliberately formed with the discernment and 
selection of a great poetical mind, were at once inter- 
rupted and abandoned; and have now left to a dis- 
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appointed posterity only a few naked outJines, and 
confused sketches. Instead of embdiishing oriinnai 
tales of chivalry, of clothing the fabulous achieve- 
ments of die early British kings and champions in the 
gorgwas trappings of epic attiic, he wrote Smectymmm 
and Teirachordon^ apologies for fanatical preachers and 
the doctrine of divorce. In his travek lie iiad intended 
to visit Sicily and Athens, countries connected ivith 
his finer feelings, interwoven witli his poetical ideas, 
and impressed upon his imagination by liis haliit^ of 
reading, and by long anrl intimate converse with the 
Gi ecian litci ature. But so prevalent were hU patriotic 
attachments, that heanng in Italy of the coiimicncc* 
ment of the national quarrel, instead of prncrcdiiig 
foiward to feast his fancy with the contemplation of 
scenes familiar to Tlicocntus and Homer, the pines of 
Etna and the pastures ofPencus, heabiuptly clhuigcd 
his course, and hastily returned home to plead the 
cause of ideal liberty. Yet in this chaos of controversy, 
amidst endless disputes concermng religious and politi- 
cal ceforraaiion, mdepcndency, prelacy, tithes, tolera- 
tion, and tyranny, he somciiincs scciris to liave liMved 
a sighfor the peaceable enjoyments of lettered solitude, 
for his congenial pursuits, and the more mild and in- 
genuous exercises of the Muse In a letter to Henry 
Oldcnburgh, written in 1654, he says, 'Hoc cum 
iibertatis adversariis inopinatum certamen, diversis 
longe, et arnocnionbus omnino me studiis intentum, 
ad se rapmt invitum,’ And in one of his pruic-uacts, 

*I may one day hope to have ye again in a still time, 
when there shall be no chiding. Not in these nuii'‘s/ 
And in another, having mentioned some of hu 
schemes for epic poetry and tragedy, ‘of highest hope 
and hardest attempting’, he adds, ‘With v^hat small 
willingness I endure to interrupt the pursuit of no less 
hopes than these, and leave a calm and pirning 
solitariness, fed with cheerful and confident 
to embark in a troubled sea of nohes and hoarse dis- 
putes, from beholding the bright countenance of 



truth in the quiet and still air of delightful studies, 
&c.’ He still, however, obsunatcly persisted m what 
he thought Ins duty. But surely these speculations 
should have been consigned to the enthusiasts of the 
age, to such restless and wayward spiiits as Prynne, 
Hugh Peters, Goodwyn, and Baxter. Minds less 
relined and faculues leas deganlly cultivated, would 
have been better employed in this task. 

—Coarse complexions, 

And cheeks of sorry gram, will serve to ply 
The sampler, and to tease Uie housewitc s wool; 
What need a vertneihtmclur’d hp tor that, 
Love-darling eyes, and tresses hkc the morn? 
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